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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN 
WESTERN GERMANY 


SIR CECIL WEIR 


HERE cannot be many subjects of greater importance from the 

standpoint of students of international affairs than the rapid re- 

emergence of Western Germany in the latter half of 1948 and the 
early months of 1949 as a leading element in the economy of Europe. It 
is, therefore, of interest to examine this remarkable transformation, its 
causes and its possible effects. 

I have been for nearly three years in Germany as President of the 
Economic Sub-Commission of the Control Commission and as Economic 
Adviser to the British Military Governor. I doubt if there has ever been a 
more fascinating responsibility than the one which we have had to exercise 
in Germany, or a more challenging assignment, or one which has been more 
encouraging in its economic developments to Military Government and 
Germans alike. 

In a short paper it is not possible to cover with any degree of adequacy 
the economy of an area with a population of between forty and fifty 
millions. I can attempt only a very sketchy survey of a very wide field. 

Before discussing the striking developments of the past nine months, 
I will briefly review the events which have led up to them, that is to say, 
the progressive stages in the growth of co-operation between Military 
Governments in the Western Zones and in the transference of responsi- 
bility and authority from Allied organizations to German administrations. 

The process began in real earnest with the economic fusion of the 
British and United States Zones of Occupation, which was prepared for 
in the autumn of 1946 and became fully effective on 1 January 1947. Until 
then we had each run our own Zones; we had, to a very large extent, 
directed the German economy which was still in a very low state, receiving 
only importations absolutely essential to a minimum subsistence and ex- 
porting hardly anything at all. Military Government was numerically a 
very large organization. In the Economic Sub-Commission there were 
some seven thousand officials carrying out duties in the fields of commerce, 
industry, fuel and power, food and agriculture, transport, reparations de- 
liveries and restitutions, as well as a number of other branches which con- 
trolled research, decartelization, disposals, and other activities of an 
economic character. 

The food rations for the normal consumer on what was known as a ‘dis- 
ease and unrest’ basis were nominally 1,100 calories a day, and frequently 
the call-up had to be considerably less; hard coal production in the Ruhr 
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and Aachen coalfields hovered between 150 and 175 thousand tons a day, 
as against a pre-war average of 400 thousand tons; textile production was 
30 to 40 per cent of the 1936 output; shoes and leather products were some 
30 per cent of their 1936 output; and the output of crude steel was at the 
rate of between 24 and 3 million tons a year. Everywhere the Germans, 
still suffering from the stunning blow of defeat, were being directed by 
Allied officials who were seeking to restore order out of the chaos which the 
loss of the normal administrative organs of government and the interrup- 
tion of communications had created in many places. 

Then came the economic fusion of the two great Zones containing be- 
tween them some 70 per cent of the industrial capacity of Germany, and, 
with the fusion, came a united plan for restoring production and employ- 
ment supported by substantial financial appropriations from the United 
Kingdom and the United States, and administered by German Bizonal Ad- 
ministrations for each major economic activity, supervised by Bipartite 
Military Government Control Groups. We were getting away from the 
‘disease and unrest’ psychology and were embarking upon a rehabilitation 
of industry and agriculture, and a re-creation as quickly as possible of 
reasonable standards of living for the people in these much shattered areas. 

To stimulate exports of German manufactures, and to determine, in 
consultation with the German and Allied authorities and experts concerned, 
the scale of importations of essential raw materials and food, there was 
set up a joint United States-United Kingdom Foreign Trade Organization 
which has become well known in Germany and throughout the world as 
the J.E.I.A., or the Joint Export-Import Agency. J.E.I.A. was given a 
working capital consisting of the full amount of the proceeds of coal and 
other exports sold abroad from the beginning of the Occupation to the date 
of the start of the fusion, and certain other funds. The cost of food and 
other essential imports, determined by the two Military Governors to be 
necessary for recovery, was put up on a fifty-fifty basis by the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Congress of the United States. The fifty- 
fifty basis was modified in an amended agreement concluded twelve months 
later as a result of the United Kingdom’s shortage of dollars. 

The Germans in the Bizone therefore knew that they could count for 
payment of their imports not only on the proceeds of past exports and on 
the very large sums voted by the United States and United Kingdom tax- 
payers, but also on every penny which they could earn by their future 
exports until they reached a position in which they were once again a 
viable economy. 

Things began to move in the German organizational field and in the 
sphere of industry and commerce, very rapidly in the organizational field, 
and somewhat more slowly in the sphere of industry and commerce. Ger- 
man Administrations for Economics, Transport, Food and Agriculture, 
Communications, and Finance, were set up. At first they were scattered 
all over the Bizonal Area, at Minden and Bielefeld in the British Zone, and 
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in Stuttgart and Frankfurt in the American Zone. We did not wish to 
create what would look like a Western German capital while we were still 
hoping, in our quadripartite work in Berlin, to succeed in establishing a 
unified government for the whole of Germany; and we had not yet fully 
recognized, and some people had not appreciated, the essentially central 
character of most economic functions. Consequently, each Administration 
was controlled by an Executive Committee of the Ministers responsible for 
the particular function concerned in the Land or State Governments. 
There are, in the two Zones, eight Land or State Governments—six Land 
Governments and the cities of Hamburg and Bremen. Thus each Admini- 
stration had, in fact, eight Ministers, each owing allegiance to a Land 
Government and therefore very conscious of the special interests of his own 
area and own constituents. 

It was not long before we realized, as did the Germans also, that this 
was neither wise nor efficient organization, and that it was necessary to 
have a central body responsible for initiating economic legislation for the 
whole of the area and having located beside it all the Departments or Ad- 
ministrations. So we abolished the separate Executive Committees and set 
up one Central Executive Committee composed at first of a full-time repre- 
sentative from each Land, but shortly afterwards changed into a Cabinet 
of the political Directors of the Departments, with a Director without Port- 
folio as its Chairman; and we brought all the Departments together in 
Frankfurt with a similar concentration alongside them of the Allied Con- 
trol Groups in a single Bipartite Control Office. At the same time, we 
created an economic parliament known as the Economic Council elected by 
the various State Parliaments in proportion to the population and political 
party strength, and a second Chamber known as the Ldnderrat consisting 
of two representatives, one of whom was the Minister President from each 
Land or State in the Bizonal Area. 

This was the situation we had reached early in 1948, and it will be 
observed that we had already gone through a great many different forms 
of organization in order to give the Germans some possibility of dealing 
with their own economic questions. We had a German body of a represen- 
tative character proposing and, with the approval of the Military Gover- 
nors, enacting legislation over the whole economic field. We were ready to 
go forward to the next stage—forced to do so by the continued Soviet ob- 
struction to the formation of a free and democratic Government for all 
Germany—of setting up, or rather allowing the Germans to set up, a 
popularly elected Western German Government founded upon a Constitu- 
tion or Basic Law of their own making. 

But there were faults in the economy which had to be corrected before 
the foundations for a healthy German Government could be said to be laid. 
Production was still low, not much more over the whole field than 45 per 
cent of the 1936 figures. (I shall mention 1936 from time to time because 
that is the basic year against which we measure all progress. It was a year 
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which was considered to be a good year, neither a boom year nor a bad 
year, but a reasonably average year.) Confidence in the value of the cur- 
rency was declining daily; hoarding of goods was more and more pre- 
valent; the black market was on the increase; the people were still under- 
fed; the workers were spending much of their time hunting for food when 
they should have been at their jobs; a spirit of pessimism and apathy was 
visible even in the highest German quarters. 

But there were some strong underlying factors of encouragement. Ex- 
ports, while still pitifully small, were rising; imports of raw materials were 
increasing ; and best of all the Bizonal Area, which on the invitation of the 
Committee for European Economic Co-operation had already submitted a 
Recovery Programme in Paris in the summer of 1947, was invited, in the 
spring of 1948, to become a participating country in the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation. There was, however, one great handi- 
cap remaining—the spreading lack of confidence in the currency. So in 
June 1948, after some months of preparation, and after fruitless efforts to 
reach quadripartite agreement on a single currency for the whole of Ger- 
many, the three Western Occupation Powers decided to put into operation 
a currency reform of a drastic and even ruthless character which could be 
expected to restore the value of money as a purchasing agent. 

On 20 June 1948—a day which will be marked in German history—the 
new Deutsche Mark was introduced in the Western Zones and, in the first 
stage, 95 per cent of the superfluous currency disappeared. It was a Mili- 
tary Government operation carried out for the three Western Zones. The 
Germans had contributed to the preparation of the scheme but the decision 
and the responsibility for it were accepted by Military Government. The 
effects of the currency reform were astounding. Coupled with the other 
two factors I have mentioned, namely the growth of exports and the 
introduction of Western Germany into the European Recovery Programme, 
currency reform brought about a transformation of the economy which, 
within an incredibly short time, turned stagnation into activity and re- 
stored confidence, energy, enterprise, and incentive throughout the whole 
industrial field. 

The consequences of the operation had to be seen to be believed. 
Almost overnight in the shops of Western Germany, the empty shelves 
filled up and the people of the Western Zones, for the first time in many 
years, saw goods offered for sale which until then could only be found, if at 
all, in the black markets. Wages acquired a value because they were paid 
in real money, and employers studied their pay-rolls and their cost-sheets 
to see whether they were getting a return in output relative to the numbers 
of their staffs and the costs of production and overheads which they had 
been carrying hitherto, and which had not troubled them at all so long as 
they were working on the old and valueless currency. 

Production rose not gradually but by leaps and bounds. Within eight 
months steel production had risen from a rate of some 3} million tons a 
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year to a rate of about 5 million tons a year, and then went up to 8 million 
tons a year; in the month of March it touched for the first time a rate of 
g million tons a year, that is, it trebled itself in nine months. Textile and 
clothing output had nearly doubled and had reached 75 per cent of the 
1936 totals. Shoes were being produced at a rate of over 4} million pairs 
a month, which was reckoned to be sufficient for the purchasing power of 
the population ; tyres and rubber products were 101 per cent of 1936; glass 
and ceramics were I10 per cent of 1936; and coal, which had already, due 
to special measures, risen before the currency reform to 250,000 tons a day, 
rapidly increased to 330,000 tons, which compares with a normal pre-war 
output of approximately 400,000 tons a day. Electric power and gas, now, 
of course, required on a much higher level than pre-war, rose to 140 per 
cent of 1936, and the rehabilitation of the railways and barge traffic kept 
pace with the growing movement of coal, materials, and goods. The over- 
all average of production which the Germans were unwilling to estimate 
at more than 624 per cent of 1936, when they first produced a programme, 
for the first E.R.P. year 1948-9 exceeded 70 per cent in the autumn of 
1948, and by the early months of 1949 touched 80 per cent of 1936. 

This will give some idea of the apparently miraculous consequences of 
currency reform in the Western Zones in its early days. Of course, there 
were signs for a time of an inflationary movement. The Director of the 
Economic Administration, operating within the powers granted to him by 
the Economic Council, and approved by Military Government, because 
normally we approve the proposals that are made by the Economic Coun- 
cil, removed many controls on prices and on allocations of materials, with 
the result that prices of many commodities rose sharply and some profiteer- 
ing was witnessed. The decontrol of prices went further than some of us 
would have wished but it did not affect staple foodstuffs and basic materials 
like coal and steel. It is only fair to say, however, that, although many of 
us criticized this policy very severely at the beginning, so far it has had 
some justification in its results. The inflationary movement did not de- 
velop to the extent that was at one time feared, and at the moment there 
is a definite trend towards lower prices. 

With every desire to be fair to the Director of the Economics Admini- 
stration, it must be recognized that the success of his policy has been 
assisted by a number of factors of which perhaps the outstanding one is the 
steadiness and common sense of the trade unions. There is no more grati- 
fying feature of our work in Germany than the development of a sound 
trade-union movement, whose leaders, remembering the disastrous experi- 
ences of a prices—wages spiral after the First World War, have consistently 
pointed out that they are more interested in reasonably low prices than in 
high money wages. In consequence they have helped, and shortage of 
money has assisted, to develop a consumer resistance, which is having a 
healthy influence on prices at the present time, but which may, if it were 
to go too far in discouraging buying, weaken the confidence of merchants 
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and manufacturers and slow down the recovery of industry which has been 
making such welcome strides towards normalcy. 

Another factor which has helped the policy of the Director of 
Economics Administration is the rapid growth of Germany’s foreign trade. 
In 1947 Bizonal German exports were a little over $200 million. We 
reckoned all these figures in dollars, not because the trade is transacted in 
dollars, but because the dollar has more or less replaced gold as the measure 
which we use for those purposes, and the conversion factor of 30c. = I 
Deutsche Mark is chosen for convenience. In 1948 exports were $600 
million. And in 1949 we estimate that the exports of Western Germany 
will be somewhere between 1,000 and 1,200 million dollars. In imports the 
picture is much the same. Leaving aside the food, seeds, and fertilizers, 
and petrol, oil, and lubricants, which were procured as essential imports 
with United States and United Kingdom appropriated funds, the Bizonal 
area spent $108 million on other imports in 1947. In 1948 the figure was 
439 million, and for 1949 we have already authorized the Germans to 
spend, from the funds derived from their own export proceeds, over 1,000 
million dollars in addition to what they will obtain with the E.R.P. funds 
allotted to the Bizone. In consequence, the raw materials which German 
industry requires to maintain a continuous flow of production of consumer 
and other goods are coming in in ever-increasing volume. The pipe-line 
which was empty is filling up, and there is now no financial reason why the 
flow into the pipe should not conform to the take-out which is desired at 
the other end in order to make the fullest possible use of industrial capacity. 

The following figures are of some interest in connexion with the increase 
in German imports anc exports. In 1947 Bizonal imports were $708 
million, of which $600 million were for food and oil. In 1948-9, the first 
E.R.P. year, they will be in the neighbourhood of $1,900 million, made up 
of some $700 million from appropriations, $400 million from the Economic 
Co-operation Administration, and the rest from Western Germany’s own 
export proceeds. And in 1949-50 the programme calls for an import into 
the Bizonal area of goods and services to a value of $2,084 million, more 
than half of which will be paid for by the exports of the area. By 1952-3 it 
is estimated that imports of goods and services will be over 3,100 millions, 
and exports only some 70 millions less. So one can understand that other 
countries which have not been affected by German competition for a long 
time are beginning to be somewhat disturbed by figures of the kind which 
I have just been quoting. 

The Bizonal area and the French Zone have submitted their annual and 
their long-term programmes to the O.E.E.C. in the same way as all the 
other participating countries have done. If things work out as we and the 
Germans expect, we shall have come very near to viability by 1952 and, 
what is more important still, we shall have done our part in helping to 
restore the normal pattern of European trade and the normal use, through 
the medium of the Intra-European payments scheme, of European cur- 
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rencies in European trade on multilateral principles applied as the result 
of a series of bilateral negotiations. 

Certain other factors figure prominently in relation to the German 
recovery, and must be included in any survey. 

There is the question of the level of industry, and reparations and dis- 
mantling, which has plagued public opinion in Germany and abroad during 
the last four years. It is not for me, as an official of Military Government, 
to question the policy decision by which Germany was called upon to de- 
liver up industrial plant and equipment as reparations to countries which 
suffered from German aggression, occupation, and plundering. But the 
severity of the original plan produced in March 1946 has happily been 
modified in the light of experience and developing toleration. The first 
revision took place in August 1947 at a conference of the United States, 
France, and the United Kingdom, in London. It would have taken place 
sooner had it not been for the intransigence of the Soviet authorities, who 
have bled their Zone white in the withdrawal not only of capital equipment, 
to which they were entitled, but also of current goods in large quantities 
and great variety. 

The revision of August 1947 drastically reduced the area of production 
from which capital reparations would be taken, and also the amount of 
reparations from the area which remained. And now, as a result of deci- 
sions recently taken by the three Governments, in relation to the require- 
ments of the European Recovery Programme and the prohibited industries, 
the matter of reparations will be brought to a final and very reasonable 
conclusion. 

There have been many misconceptions and misunderstandings about 
this policy of reparations and its implementation, and the sympathy of 
British, American, and other critics has been played up to the fullest extent 
by the Germans, who naturally wish to escape payments of this kind. The 
simple fact is, however, that, whether the policy be right or wrong, its 
impact on the German economy is that up to the present it has been practi- 
cally harmless, and it has not interfered with the steady development of 
industrial production for which adequate, and indeed ample capacity has 
been available all the time—capacity fully equal to, and in most cases in 
excess of, other necessary resources. 

Then there is the International Ruhr Authority, the formation of which 
was recently announced. There is nothing in that Statute which will pre- 
vent or hinder the unlimited maximization of coal production, or the 
speedy increase of steel output to the permitted level. The Authority is 
there as a guarantee of security, and to ensure that the resources of this 
rich industrial belt will be applied, not to rebuild a war machine in Ger- 
many, but for the development of the peaceful economies of Germany and 
her neighbours. I have no reason to believe that thinking Germans, what- 
ever they may feel obliged to say in public, are at all distressed by the 
Statute of the Ruhr Authority, but they would like this idea of the inter- 
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nationalization of basic resources, which every country needs and some do 
not possess, to be extended to other European areas of a similar type. They 
are not alone in thinking that this is an idea well worth exploring as part 
of the future plan for continuing economic co-operation mnony the peaceful 
peoples of Europe and the world. 

I have made no reference to the economic position in Berlin for the 
simple reason that Berlin, blockaded from the West, relying for the pro- 
visioning of the 2} million inhabitants of its Western Sectors, and for the 
supply of its industries, on the Air Lift, is in a totally artificial situation. 
It is prevented by the Soviet blockade, and by the previous unwillingness 
of the Russians to allow a German Government for all Germany to be 
established in freedom and to operate in liberty, from giving to Germany 
those services which a great capital city normally renders to its country, 
and it cannot, because of the inevitable restrictions of air transport, benefit 
from the economic advantages which have made Western Germany appear, 
during the past few months, in the eyes of the Berliners and the Germans 
of the Soviet Zone, to be by comparison a paradise. 

But the Berliners have given an example to the world which will not be 
forgotten and which, perhaps, by the very fact that they have been brought 
into a common struggle alongside the Western occupying authorities to up- 
hold the standards of freedom and justice, may do more to stimulate the 
growth of democracy and free institutions in Germany than any other factor. 

We stand in Germany today before grave and significant decisions. 
How we resolve them will be decisive for the future relationships of Ger- 
many with the Western, or perhaps I should say the non-Communist, 
world. In the German economy the progress of the past nine months must 
not blind us to the dangers that lie in front. The caution of business men 
which, if overdone, can be as harmful in its effects as the over-optimism 
and extravangance which create artificial booms; the growing unemploy- 
ment, now nearly 1} millions in the Bizonal area, which already has started 
to plant the seeds of anxiety in the hearts of the working people; the 
absence of adequate credit facilities for capital-investment projects, neces- 
sary in themselves, but vital as a means of maintaining stability of employ- 
ment in a period of re-development and recovery from disaster; these are 
factors which cannot and must not be underrated or misjudged. 

In the political field there is the coming of a Western German Govern- 
ment, and the imperative need to recognize that in giving the right to 
govern in all but a limited number of reserved spheres, we must also be 
ready to give the substance of independent responsibility even though for 
a short time some mistakes may be made. We must give a reality and not 
a sham. It is because I believe that there is, in responsible quarters, a 
quickening appreciation and realization of these things, that I look forward 
to future development in Germany with a fair degree of confidence. 


Address at Chatham House, 
7 April 1949. 





ANGLO-IRISH RELATIONS 


H. E. SEAN MacBRIDE 


NTERNATIONAL relations are often discussed as if they were a 

technical science. This frequently leads to an artificial and unreal dis- 

cussion. An international relationship between any two countries, in 
the final analysis, is merely the art of getting on well together. In the case 
of some countries, because of fundamental differences, international rela- 
tionship has to be ‘an art’. In the case of other countries that have many 
basic factors in common, it need not be ‘an art’, but it depends on ordinary 
common sense and acceptance of the essential relevant factors that will 
enable friendship and a harmonious relationship to develop normally. 

In the case of Britain and Ireland—contrary to what many people 
think—our international relationship needs no artificial stimulant ; all that 
it requires is ordinary realism and common sense. Our two countries are 
populated by people of the same colour who, in the main, speak the same 
languages; broadly speaking, they believe in Christianity and share the 
same ideals of life. The views of our two peoples may differ as to the inten- 
sity and the form of their religious beliefs. But, in the present world con- 
test, our two peoples have much in common. 

Without in any way introducing religious issues, I might be permitted 
to quote one famous sentence, uttered by Pope Pius XI, which epitomizes 
much of the conflict which wracks our civilization : ‘Society is for man and 
not man for society.’ I quote this, not because it emanates from an eminent 
Pope of the Church to which I belong, but because it is one of the clearest 
definitions of the issues which mankind is facing. In common with western 
democracy, we believe that ‘society is for man’, and are fervently attached 
to the ideals of individual liberty, religious freedom, and democratic 
principles. 

I have touched on these broader issues, merely to indicate the closeness 
of the political philosophy shared by the people of our two islands. To this 
may be added strong economic bonds; indeed, stronger economic bonds 
than exist, I would venture to say, between any other two countries in the 
world. 

Why, then, do we not get along together as well as we should? It is 
clear that all the factors which should make our two countries the very 
closest friends are present. That being so, a discussion of Anglo-Irish rela- 
tionship must necessarily resolve itself into an investigation of the obstacles 
that have prevented the operation of these factors from bringing about 
that close relationship which both you and I so desire; and which, were it 
not for obstacles, would have been inevitable. 
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Before investigating these obstacles there are certain popular miscon- 
ceptions in Britain which I would like to dispel. Indeed, some of these mis- 
conceptions are, I think, at the root of the problem. 

The first is that we live too much in the past and are actuated by barren 
hatreds based upon the tragic history of our country. I do not really think 
that the Irish live in the past more than any other people. It is in the 
nature of human society that each national group is interested in the 
history and development of its own group. The British take a pride in 
Trafalgar and in their other military and naval achievements; the French 
are interested in the history of their kings and of the French Revolution ; 
the Americans in their Declaration of Independence, and so on. We, like 
any other organized group, are interested in the history and development 
of our particular group—the inhabitants of our island. That that history 
consists, in the main, of a long, arduous, and bitter struggle for independ- 
ence from Britain cannot alter the ordinary desire that human beings 
usually have, to know and to take a pride in the history of their country. 

The average Englishman knows little or nothing of Irish history—cer- 
tainly of Irish history as we view it. Viewed by the inhabitants of Ireland 
in the light of this democratic era, Britain’s actions in the past centuries 
appear barbaric. In saying this, I am not, I think, stating any miore than 
would be stated by any fair-minded Englishman conversant with the 
history of Ireland. 

To the average Englishman, whose knowledge of Anglo-Irish history is 
superficial, any reference to Irish history from the Irish viewpoint comes 
as a shock. He immediately feels that we are having a dig at him and at 
Britain in general. Because it is an unpleasant history, he thinks that it 
should be forgotten, not realizing that no national group of people will ever 
forget their history—except those portions of it which may be discreditable 
or unpleasant to themselves. 

On the whole, I do not think that Irish people advert to Anglo-Irish 
historical relationship more than French people advert to their unfortunate 
relationship with Germany since 1870; even less. Perhaps we are not 
always tactful in our references to history. In so far as we may not always 
be tactful, this is probably due to the survival of certain symbols that have 
acted as reminders of our tragic past history. 

An English friend of mine recently complained bitterly to me because 
we were celebrating the 150th anniversary of the ‘United Irishmen’ and of 
the 1798 Insurrection. He saw in this an overt act of unfriendliness. We, 
on the other hand, thought it the most natural thing in the world. It was 
an important turning point in our history. It was the first new wind to 
reach Ireland, following on the French Revolution. It brought with it the 
concepts of democracy and republicanism, to which we are so warmly 
attached. Furthermore, it was a movement led from Belfast by Pres- 
byterians for the establishment of an Irish Republic and for Catholic 
Emancipation. To the average Englishman it meant nothing. To us it was 
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the beginning of a new era in our political thinking. Our attachment to 
democratic principles and freedom of conscience in the modern sense is 
derived, in the main, from that era. To us, therefore, it was the most 
natural thing in the world to attach importance to this event. To my friend 
as, indeed, to many other Englishmen, it appeared as an attempt to stir 
up anti-British feeling. 

I have possibly over-stressed this factor, but I felt it was necessary to 
deal with it, as I have so often found a lack of understanding on this score. 

I think I can say that no nation is more ready to lay aside resentment 
based upon the past than we are. Far from there being any psychological 
attitude of ill will towards England, there is, in fact, a great store of 
potential good will towards Britain and its people. There exists a very 
general feeling of sympathy and admiration for the manner in which the 
people of Britain courageously faced adversity during the war and are now 
equally courageously undertaking the rebuilding of their economy. Such 
difficulties in our relationship as exist in modern times arise, not from 
barren hatreds or from out-worn prejudices, but rather from concrete 
obstacles such as partition and short-sighted efforts to retain outworn 
forms of a past era. 

Another popular misconception is that we are ‘rather charming and 
amusing, but really quite unreasonable’. Even some of your most respon- 
sible British journals will discuss seriously and with insight political de- 
velopments in such places as Palestine, Vietnam, or Burma, but when they 
come to deal with similar problems in relation to Ireland they generally 
adopt either a condescending or a facetious tone. Far be it from me to 
dispute our charm or capacity to amuse, but I do dispute the idea that we 
are ‘quite unreasonable’. We are as reasonable and rational human beings 
as anyone else. I know that a mere assertion of our reasonableness or 
rationalism will not, of itself, surmount the preconceived theory that we 
are not. I can only, therefore, ask for instances of our ‘unreasonableness’. 
I can also, in passing, draw attention to the fact that ‘unreasonable Irish- 
men’ have become intellectual and scientific leaders, as well as military 
leaders, in Britain, in America, in Canada, in Australia, and elsewhere 
throughout the world. 

The preconceived theory of our ‘unreasonableness’ in the minds of 
Englishmen is largely a survival of the era when the demand for Irish Inde- 
pendence was looked upon as quite fantastic and treasonable. The growth 
of the concept of national self-determination and of other such democratic 
rights is comparatively modern. The application of it to Ireland is even 
more modern—hence the survival of the theory of ‘unreasonableness’ as 
still often applied to Ireland. 

There are, of course, very distinct differences of characteristics between 
Irish people and English people—some of these are fundamental; differ- 
ences of temperament, of philosophical outlook, of culture, and of tradition. 
But none of these difficulties, in themselves, are in any way a barrier to 
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close friendship. Indeed, this is shown by how well English people get on 
in Ireland and how well Irish people get on in England. But it is essential 
to recognize these differences so that neither will necessarily expect to find 
the same reactions and characteristics in the other. 

Another factor which, I think, is of some importance, arises from the 
fact that we, like Britain, are a mother country. Economic circumstances 
and the unhappy history of our country, resulted in the wholesale emigra- 
tion of Irish people to America, to Australia, to New Zealand, to Canada, 
and to the four corners of the globe. These millions of Irish émigrés became 
a force throughout the world. They took an active part in the building up 
of the nations in which they settled. They always maintained an attach- 
ment to their mother country, and we took pride in their achievements in 
foreign lands. They became, in fact, part of an intangible spiritual empire 
of which we are proud. Throughout the centuries, too, our missionaries 
travelled to the far corners of the earth spreading culture and Christianity. 
Because of this, and because of our history, we have always resented being 
treated merely as if we were a colony. These factors were not, of course, 
appreciated in England. In ‘the bad old days’ of colonization, planting, 
pioneering, and buccaneering, little thought was given to such facts. 

I have dealt incidentally with these considerations fairly fully since 
they have a certain psychological bearing on some of the political diffi- 
culties that have existed in the chequered career of Anglo-Irish relation- 
ship. 

The present-day problem of Anglo-Irish relationship arises from one 
factor which can be put in two different ways, dependent on whether the 
problem is examined from the Irish or from the English point of view: 
(1) From the British point of view—the movement for Irish Independence, 
which took place from 1916 to 1921, occurred a quarter of a century too 
soon; (2) From the Irish point of view—Britain failed, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, to accept democratic principles in so far as Ireland was concerned. 

In other words, if Ireland’s demand for independence and sovereignty 
had arisen, not in the nineteen-twenties, but in the present era, many of the 
difficulties that have beset Anglo-Irish relations in the last quarter of a 
century would not have occurred. Visualize Ireland in this era virtually as 
a colony seeking full independence. Unless I completely misjudge the poli- 
tical philosophy of present-day England, and, indeed, of the present-day 
democratic world, Ireland would have been granted the right to national 
self-determination and complete independence without any further ado. It 
would be inconceivable to me that she would have been treated in any less 
liberal fashion than, say, Burma. 

However, that is one of the ‘has beens’ of history and we need not now 
concern ourselves whether this was due to the premature yearnings of Ire- 
land, or to the slowness of the application of democratic principles to Ire- 
land by Britain. The history of Anglo-Irish relationship in the last quarter 

of a century has been one, on the part of Ireland, of a struggle for emanci- 
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pation from the bonds of the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, and from 
the Treaty of 1921. While both these measures were, in their day, hailed 
and even criticized as liberal in Britain, they have, in fact, proved, on 
retrospective examination, to be serious obstacles to the development of 
better relationship. In broad outline, they resulted in the bitter civil war 
and in the partition of our country. 

Following a period of intense struggle, the Treaty of 1921 was presented 
to Ireland under the threat of ‘immediate and terrible war’. The Civil War 
followed. The British authorities of the day congratulated themselves on 
the fact that Ireland was being kept in order ‘with an economy of British 
lives’. To a military mind this may have been a factual truth, but it 
stultified Anglo-Irish relationship for over a quarter of a century. 

The Civil War was a bitter one; probably all civil wars are bitter and 
destructive. Brother was set against brother, families were divided, shoot- 
ings and executions were the order of the day. The Civil War officially 
ended in 1923, but its effects have continued until very recently. Incipient 
civil-war conditions, centering on the question of our national sovereignty, 
continued. Cycles of violence and repression succeeded each other with 
rhythmic regularity for over a quarter of a century. Acts of violence, 
military courts, executions, prisons, and hunger strikes wracked the hearts 
of our people. 

The two successive Irish Governments (Mr Cosgrave’s and Mr de 
Valera’s) continually made bona fide and earnest attempts to end this 
position. Their problem was to reconcile the traditional ideal of an Irish 
Republic with the requirements of British policy, in so far as these were 
represented by the Act of 1920 and the Treaty of 1921. 

This period passed by more or less unnoticed in the British press. In 
so far as it was noticed, it was put down to ‘these impossible Irish, who 
murder each other, die of hunger strikes, and have military courts’. I sup- 
pose this was inevitable; Britain had many problems of her own and Irish 
politics were as of little interest as they were incomprehensible to the 
British public. 

In Ireland, however, this condition of affairs was destructive of the 
fundamental principles of justice and democracy on the one hand, while it 
precluded the pursuit of any constructive policy on the other. The two 
successive Irish Governments, as well as the opposition, shared in common 
with the whole people the same ideal of an independent united Ireland. 
Both sides blamed the requirements of British policy which caused the 
continuance of this unsatisfactory situation. Because of these factors the 
successive Irish Governments could not afford to be friendly or to behave 
normally towards the British Government lest they be suspected of taking 
sides with Britain against the ideals of the Irish people. They had to wear 
a protective armour of ‘stand-offishness’, and had to be almost furtive in 
their dealings with the British Government. Such a situation could only 
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blamed by all sections, openly or inwardly, for all the ills that resulted from 
that situation. 

The British people, on the other hand, and the British Governments, in 
the main, remained oblivious of all this. They seldom analysed the cause 
of the strain in our relationship. They just put it down to Irish oddity or, 
perhaps, blamed it on ‘our love for past history’. 

That is roughly the position as it was when I found myself thrust into 
the ministerial chair of the Department of External Affairs. One of my 
main tasks, of course, as Minister for External Affairs, was the improve- 
ment of Anglo-Irish relations. The achievement of that task depended on 
my ability to remove the points of friction. On analysis, there were two 
main points of friction. One was the link with the Crown, which precluded 
the achievement of an Irish Republic and which was looked upon, at least 
by a section of our people, as a limitation on our sovereignty. The other 
was partition. 

The remaining link with the Crown was embodied in the External Rela- 
tions Act. It was an expedient used in a difficult constitutional relation- 
ship. It pleased no-one, and was a constant source of irritation to most 
sections of opinion in Ireland. As far as Britain was concerned it was of 
little or no value. I would venture to say that very few people in Britain 
even knew of its existence, and that those who did knew little or nothing of 
its provisions. Indeed, as a constitutional fiction, it can hardly have been 
regarded as flattering to the British Crown. 

In this democratic era, a constitutional monarchy can only work satis- 
factorily in countries where the monarchy has a long tradition based on a 
history that appeals to the national sentiment. Even then, the reconcilia- 
tion of monarchical theory with democratic principles can be achieved only 
by recourse to constitutional fictions. Such constitutional fictions can 
operate successfully only where there is a real attachment to the monarchy 
based upon national sentiment and history. 

In England, you have that attachment and you have been able to effect 
this reconciliation of conflicting theories by means of constitutional fictions 
that have been sanctified by your history and tradition. Obviously, none 
of these required factors exist in Ireland. On the contrary, our history was 
one of struggle for freedom and survival against forces of which the 
British Crown was the symbol. In these circumstances, any constitutional 
fiction based on a monarchy—domestic or alien—could be only a source of 
friction. 

It was, therefore, the view of the Irish Government that the repeal of 
the External Relations Act and the enactment of the Republic of Ireland 
Act would be a constructive step in the improvement of Anglo-Irish rela- 
tionship. In this connexion, indeed, I was interested to note that, as far 
back as November 1947, Professor Nicholas Mansergh, in an extremely 
able address to the Royal Institute of International Affairs, at Chatham 
House, said: ‘From that point of view it is open to question, particularly 
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in the light of recent debates in the Dail, whether the one remaining con- 
stitutional link embodied in the External Relations Act any longer pos- 
sesses practical advantages outweighing its psychological disadvantages.’ 4 

I am fully satisfied that we have been amply justified in taking this 
step, both from the point of view of improving Anglo-Irish relations and 
of removing a cause of dissension in our own country. There was some 
short-sighted criticism of this step in certain sections of the British press, 
but I think that responsible thought in England now realizes its construc- 
tiveness. 

There remains now, therefore, but one point of friction—the partition 
of the six north eastern counties from the rest of Ireland. I have no doubt 
that this problem would not exist were the whole Irish question to be de- 
cided in this enlightened era, rather than in the nineteen-twenties. This 
point of friction I cannot remove by unilateral action, but I think that wise 
statesmanship in London, as well as in Belfast, must dictate the ending of 
this undemocratic anomaly, which hinders the development of closer rela- 
tionship between our two peoples. 

I know that a section of British opinion likes to suggest that the prob- 
lem is one to be settled by Irishmen among themselves and that Britain 
merely plays the part of the ‘honest broker’; this, I am afraid, is a some- 
what superficial and evasive viewpoint. Partition was effected originally 
by an Act of the British Parliament, passed in 1920; British Customs 
operate the Border; British troops occupy the territory; British finances 
are inextricably mixed with those of the Belfast Government; there has 
never been any clear indication given by the British Government that it 
desired to see partition ended. In these circumstances, whatever may be 
the innermost desire of British statesmen, it is difficult to convince Irish 
public opinion that Britain is not directly involved. Furthermore, when 
one comes to close discussion of the matter, one is usually faced with the 
proposition that partition is essential for British military strategy. 

To allow the present position to continue is as unwise as it is indefen- 
sible. On the question of merits, is it not now universally accepted that the 
right of national self-determination is the basis upon which democratic 
rule rests? If that is so, why should it not apply to Ireland? 

No country in the world has more clearly defined boundaries than Ire- 
land—made by the seas that surround the island. Few countries have such 
a clearly defined national history. After all, a century and a half ago Bel- 
fast Presbyterians were seeking to establish an Irish Republic. As coun- 
tries go, we have probably a more homogeneous population than most. 
We have no colour problem and we speak the same language. True, there 
are Catholics and there are Protestants. But then, what country in the 
world cannot boast of several religious denominations? On what ground, 
therefore, is the fundamental democratic right of national self-determina- 
tion to be denied to Ireland? 


1 International Affairs, January 1948, p. 13. 
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If it is argued that a minority, no matter how small, is entitled to 
secede from a national entity because of different political views, then what 
country in the world would survive? On the same principles, would not 
Conservative constituencies in England be entitled to secede from the rule 
of a Socialist Government? 

Even if a new concept were to be accepted whereby a small minority 
could set up its own State, how, then, could you defend the partition of 
Ireland, whereby approximately more than half the area of the Six 
Counties—where there is a clear Nationalist majority which ardently de- 
sires union—is precluded by an Act of the British Parliament from uniting 
with the rest of Ireland? Why should the people of Counties Tyrone, Fer- 
managh, South Down, South Armagh, Mid Derry, and Derry City be 
coerced to live under the rule of Belfast? Speaking of North Carolina, 
Abraham Lincoln said, in 1861 : ‘On what rightful principle may a State 
... break up the nation and then coerce a proportionately large sub- 
division of itself in the most arbitrary way? What mysterious right to 
play tyrant is conferred on a district of a country by merely calling it a 
State?’ 

Indefensible as partition is on its merits, its effects on Anglo-Irish rela- 
tions are simply deplorable. As I have said, Britain and Ireland ‘have no 
conflicting interests, and there are many positive forces making for friend- 
ship between them. Such a friendship between the two countries has now 
become of vital interest, not merely from our own point of view but from 
the point of view of the defence and survival of the things we both care for. 
It may be deplorable, but it is an inescapable fact, that the partition of 
what has been regarded for over ten centuries as the natural homeland of 
the Irish nation, destroys the essential bases for a policy of friendship and 
co-operation between Ireland and Britain. 

This being so, and since Anglo-Irish friendship is vital in the circum- 
stances of the world today, the case is surely one for courageous and con- 
structive statesmanship. 

I know it is difficult for the people of Great Britain to look at partition 
objectively. It is inevitable, perhaps, that, even in this democratic era, the 
so-called ‘Separatist’ tendencies of the Twenty-six Counties should be 
frowned on, while the rather over-emphasized and sometimes embarrassing 
loyalty of a section of the Six Counties should evoke a warm and responsive 
chord. A more realistic and constructive approach is essential both in 
London and in Belfast. 

In this connexion, might I urge that the ‘loyalty’ of the Belfast Govern- 
ment, if real, must imply loyalty to what is in the best interest of Britain, 
and therefore loyalty to the wishes of the British Parliament and Govern- 
ment. Otherwise it would be but a pretence utilized for selfish ends to drive 
a wedge of ill-feeling and dissension between the Irish and British peoples. 
Incidentally the term ‘Unionist’ as applied to the ruling party in the Six 
Counties is somewhat of an anachronism. It was intended to indicate a 
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desire to return to the unity of the Act of Union of 1800. Everybody knows 
that that is impossible—that the imperialistic ideas of the nineteenth cen- 
tury have long since given place to new and broader conceptions of unity 
based on freedom and democracy, on willing co-operation and the intelli- 
gent perception of common interests. It is along these lines that, in present- 
day conditions, unity of purpose and action between our two countries 
must be sought. Ireland and Britain, acting together in friendly co-opera- 
tion, could be a great force for good and a great element of harmony and 
cohesion in the democratic world. It is only a very misguided and short- 
sighted notion of ‘loyalty’ that would sacrifice this possibility to the indul- 
gence of the wish of the Unionist majority in the six north eastern counties 
of Ireland to set back the hands of the clock to the Act of Union of 1800. 
An impossible aim. 

In their narrow adherence to an order of ideas that can never return, 
the Unionists in the north of Ireland believe, rightly or wrongly, that they 
have and can count on the support of the British Government and Parlia- 
ment. They ignore the worthy part that they would have to play in a 
united Ireland. We are a democratic country and the freedom of every 
citizen to express his political views is guaranteed by our Constitution. In 
the state of friendly relations between Ireland and Britain which I am con- 
vinced would rapidly develop once partition were removed, the people of 
Unionist sympathies in the north eastern counties would have a vital role 
to play. They would form a natural bridgehead between our two countries 
and their voice in our national councils would ensure that the mainten- 
ance of those relations on a friendly basis would never be without an 
advocate. 

It is tempting to speculate how different the relations between our two 
countries might have been if this had been perceived from the beginning 
and the Act of 1920 never passed. 

In so far, therefore, as the people in the north have sentimental attach- 
ments to Britain, they would have full and fruitful outlet for their political 
energies in a free and united Ireland. Instead of being, as at present, an 
element of dissension between Britain and Ireland, and an obstacle in the 
way of friendly co-operation between the two countries, they could work 
freely in the knowledge that what they did would help to make for better 
relations between the two countries. : 

From our point of view we would genuinely welcome them in our midst 
and be prepared to give them their due share in the administration of the 
country. True, the advent of Sir Basil Brooke and his colleagues in an all- 
Ireland Parliament would temporarily create complete political confusion 
and would lead to a reshuffle of the political cards; this, I think, would be 
good for the country. Perhaps we might find emerging from it a coalition 
consisting of Sir Basil Brooke’s party and one or other of the two main 
parties in the Dail. In sucha new parliamentary alinement it is more prob- 
able than not that I would find myself sitting on the opposition benches 
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with the Labour Party. However, I think that we would ali welcome such a 
development, even if it spelt loss of office for some or all of those who now 
compose the Irish Government. 

I have dealt with the question of partition on the political plane; on 
the economic plane it has had very serious effects on Ireland. The north 
eastern area contains the essential industrial arm of the Irish economy. 
The two parts of Ireland would, were it not for this artificial political barrier, 
be interdependent and mutually helpful to each other’s economy. 

It has been urged that the re-unification of Ireland would in some way 
adversely affect industries or the industrial potential in the Six Counties, 
upon which Britain relies. I do not think that this would be so and I feel 
certain that we would all be prepared to satisfy our Six County friends on 
this issue. This industrial potential would be as important to a united 
Ireland as it is to the Six Counties. In so far as it is dependent on or 
available to Britain we would wish to preserve the relationship for our own 
sake and for the welfare of Irish economy. On the contrary, our markets 
would provide Six County industry with additional outlets. Complaints 
would be far more likely to come from some of the industrialists in the 
Twenty-six Counties who would fear competition from Belfast. I have 
great respect and admiration for the industrial genius of my fellow country- 
men in the north east; their enterprise and competition would, I think, 
benefit the country as a whole. 

It has been suggested, from time to time, that if partition were ended, 
the religious and civil liberties of the people of the six north eastern 
counties would somehow be endangered. I do not know whether this is a 
real or imaginary fear, but in either event, I am certain that any Irish 
Government would be prepared to give them any such reasonable con- 
stitutional guarantees as might be necessary to lay these fears at rest. 
There are already ample safeguards in our Constitution as regards religious 
and civil liberties, but I am certain that we would not hesitate to strengthen 
these in any reasonable way to meet their viewpoint. From Britain’s 
point of view it would mean a transfer of all the powers at present retained 
in the British Parliament to an all-Ireland parliament and the handing 
over of the defence of Ireland to the Irish Parliament. 

I have no doubt that if British statesmen examined the position objec- 
tively, and outside the realm of party politics, they would come to the con- 
clusion that the achievement of a united and friendly Ireland was infinitely 
more valuable than the maintenance of the existing position. The people 
of any nation never fight better than when they are fighting in defence of 
their own liberty and country. The acquisition of a friendly and stout ally 
on Britain’s western approaches is as important to Britain as is the main- 
tenance of friendly relations with France. Should anything occur to en- 
danger the good relationship which exists between Britain and France we 
all know how all the resources of British diplomacy would be brought into 
action in order to remove the cause of friction. Why not approach the 
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problem of Anglo-Irish relationship on the same basis? True, we are a much 
smaller country, but our spiritual empire is far flung. 

Centuries of struggle, and the last two wars, have proved, I think, so 
far as history and experience can teach us, the need for a realistic approach 
based upon real friendship and co-operation. 

Partition is the last point of friction—by its removal we can end, once 
and for all, the centuries-old conflict. 

No matter how much one may like one’s neighbour, one does not like 
him to squat in a corner of one’s garden. We in Ireland merely want our 
garden. It is not really unreasonable. 


Address at Chatham House, 
24 February 1949. 


Summary of Discussion 


Proressor D. L. Savory, parliamentary representative of Belfast Univer- 
sity, asked whether the speaker repudiated the tripartite agreement of 1925, 
taken on the initiative of the President of the Irish Free State and passed by 
overwhelming majorities of the Lower House and of the Senate sitting in Dublin, 
in accordance with which the existing boundary of 1920 was voluntarily accepted 
by the Government of the Irish Free State. Was Mr MacBride not aware of an 
act of unparalleled generosity on the part of the British Government in waiving 
the liabilities established by Article 5 of the Treaty of 1921, in accordance with 
which the Irish Free State had undertaken to pay its fair share of the national 
debt and war pensions, estimated by Mr Baldwin in the House of Commons as 
amounting to £155 million sterling, and stated by Mr de Valera to be equivalent 
to £19 million per annum? Was Mr MacBride prepared to give back the £155 
million? If clause 1 of the tripartite agreement were repudiated, no benefit 
could be claimed under clause 2. 

MR MAcpeRIDvE replied that many agreements had been made through the 
centuries between different countries, but unless they were based on reality, and 
unless they achieved the purpose for which they were made, they were quite 
useless and very often hindered better relationships. The aim was to improve 
relations between Ireland, Northern Ireland, and Britain. 

Mrs W. R. C. HALPIN asked if the speaker would discuss some of the methods 
employed by the Stormont Government to check the encroachment of the 
Nationalist party in Northern Ireland. 

MR MAcBRIDE gave one instance—in the county of Fermanagh in the recent 
elections every Unionist vote had counted for at least two Nationalist votes. He 
thought the figures were: the Unionists 13,895 votes, with two seats; the 
Nationalists 15,582 votes, with one seat. 

THE REv. HALLEN VINEy felt that, in the war of ideas raging in Europe, the 
differences which divided England and Ireland were small compared with the 
similarities that drew the two countries together. Could the speaker indicate the 
common ideas on which England and Ireland could unite to fight in that war? 

Mr MAcBrIDE said that these ideas were, in general, a defence of the demo- 
cratic way of life, particularly of personal liberty, which the Americans so often 
referred to as inherent in their democratic way of life, and which was possibly 
considered more important than anything else in Ireland. 

MRS. D. BatLey asked why the existence of partition was a barrier to Eire’s 
participation in the Atlantic Pact. 

Mr MacBrIbE suggested that active participation in a military alliance en- 
visaged the possibility of war. Therefore, before a country contracted a military 
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alliance, it was necessary to visualize the position in the contingency of an out- 
break of war. He felt that before a government could enter a war, it must have 
the support of a large section, if not an overwhelming majority, of the people it 
represented. There would be no support in Ireland for any military alliance with 
Britain while partition continued—while part of the country was occupied, 
wrongly as it was claimed, by one of her potential allies. Before Ireland could 
join in a military alliance, she must have complete control of her own country. 
Apart from that, without unified control of military forces, economic produc- 
tion, and political organization, it would not be possible to organize the defence 
of the country, especially when, more likely than not, the Irish Government 
would virtually have to suppress civil war at the same time. 

Miss K. D. CourTNEY asked the speaker to explain his reference to civil war. 
Did Mr MacBride think that if Eire wanted to carry out engagements under the 
Atlantic Pact that country would be obliged to fight a civil war with Northern 
Ireland? 

MR MacBrIDE explained that there would be danger of civil war in Ireland— 
not civil war between Belfast and Dublin, but in the rest of Ireland. 

Mrs G. H. KEIGHLEY-BELL pointed out that England was not the only 
country that would be associated with Ireland over the Atlantic Pact; Belgium, 
France, Holland, Luxemburg, the United States, Canada, Norway, and other 
countries were concerned. 

Mr MacBribE agreed that the Atlantic Pact was not merely an alliance be- 
tween Ireland and the United States or between Ireland and France; it was an 
alliance between Ireland and each of the countries named. Therefore, it would 
be an alliance between Ireland and Britain, a military alliance. 

In reply to earlier questions he had sought to explain the Irish viewpoint 
purely from the military point of view. There was another factor—a pact in 
defence of democracy, in defence of personal liberty. The fundamental demo- 
cratic right upon which all democracy was built rested upon the right to 
national self-determination. It was very hard to convince the Irish and to build 
up enthusiasm for democracy and personal liberty unless those rights were 
respected in their own case. 

CAPTAIN SADLER asked the speaker to explain, if the ties between Eire and 
England were so strong, why in 1940 when England was facing what might have 
been her end, Eire would not sink her differences with England, and come to her 
aid by making available the Atlantic ports, which would have saved many 
British lives. 

MR MacBribE replied that it was mainly because of the short-sightedness of 
British policy in regard to Ireland. Instead of realizing that it was far more 
important to acquire a friendly and united Ireland, Britain had first created par- 
tition and then maintained it. If such a problem had arisen with France or Bel- 
gium or Holland, he was sure that England would have settled the problem im- 
mediately and not have let it hang fire: she would have realized that it was a 
source of danger, and that it would be a certain source of embarrassment in time 
of war. 

LorD STRABOLGI asked the speaker if he would briefly outline the practical 
steps which could be taken if everyone wanted to end partition. 

Mr MacBribE thought the practical steps should come from England; that 
conferences should be called to discuss the end of partition; that there should be 
indications that Britain wanted to have a united and friendly Ireland. 

LorpD STRABOLGI asked if the British Government agreed but the Northern 
Ireland people did not, what would be the next step? 

Mr MacBribE thought that if the British Government made their viewpoint 
known fairly clearly, and said, ‘We are not prepared to maintain this state of 
affairs any longer’, a settlement could be reached. 

Miss M. Currey asked whether Mr MacBride envisaged the employment of 
the British army to force Ulster into Southern Ireland. 
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Mr MacBrine said he had never suggested that the British army should be 
called upon to coerce the North. 

Mr E. J. B. Ltoyp said Mr MacBride had used the expression ‘democracy’ 
at least thirty-eight times, and asked whether he would be kind enough to ex- 
plain what he meant by ‘democracy’; would he also explain why it was demo- 
cratic to have self-determination in Southern Ireland and undemocratic to have 
it in Northern Ireland. 

Mr MacBripeE said he had tried to define ‘democracy’ at the beginning of his 
address by quoting, “We believe that society was made for man, not man for 
society’. It involved certain fundamental rights: national self-determination, 
personal liberty, and various rights that were now well defined. 

Regarding the second question, if the right of national self-determination 
were accepted as one of the democratic rights, he felt sure that it would be 
agreed that the first fundamental right of any national unit was that of deter- 
mining its own form of government. If that were accepted the next thing was to 
decide what constituted a national unit. To do this it was necessary to see 
whether the frontiers of the country were natural ones or whether they were 
open to dispute, to examine the history of the country, and finally to ascertain 
whether the population were homogeneous. Ireland had clearly defined boun- 
daries, and a very clear national history. Northern Irishmen had indeed tried, 
I50 years ago, to establish an Irish republic from Belfast; they were all white 
people of the same race; and they spoke the same language. It was true that 
there were Protestants and Catholics, but in every country in the world there 
were different religious denominations, and the fact that there were Protestants 
and Catholics living in Ireland did not necessarily mean that it was not a homo- 
geneous population. If that were to be the determining basis England could be 
split into fragments. 

MRR. S. JENyNs asked what direct approaches towards unity had been made 
by the Government in the North, and how they had been received. He wondered 
whether it might not be possible to make some beginning on economic lines. 
What was behind this fear of people in the North of reaching some arrangement 
with the South? 

MR MaAcBrIbE said that he had repeated publicly the statements he had just 
made, and other members of his Government had made statements of a similar 
nature, but there had not been very much response. The problem was primarily 
one to be disposed of by the British Government; the British Parliament had 
certain reserved powers which it exercised, and, before anything could be done, 
willingness to transfer those powers to an all Ireland Parliament would have to 
be indicated. 

He thought a certain amount could be done on economic lines, but that it 
would depend largely on the attitude of London. 

MR W. P. CoatEs asked the speaker (a) could he give the numbers of Unionist 
and Nationalist voters in the Six Counties? (b) was it not probable that, owing to 
the rapid increase of the Nationalist population, the Six Counties would attain a 
Nationalist. majority? 

Mr MacBribE replied that the last question would need a little forecasting. 
The census of population was roughly 40 to 60 per cent Nationalist. PROFESSOR 
Savory said it was not more than 33 per cent at the outside. MR MACBRIDE said 
he was not going to fall out with Professor Savory about 6 per cent. 

Mr J. NissiM raised the point that, if Ireland were united under one govern- 
ment, there was no assurance that Britain and Ireland would grow together in 
matters of foreign affairs, defence, and security. In the event of war the Northern 
Irish might be placed in a terrible position, wishing to fight with Britain but be- 
ing submerged by a majority, on whom, if we had regard to the history of the 
past few years, Britain could not absolutely rely. He felt that what was really 
needed was not a unitary government in a united Ireland, but a federal govern- 
ment consisting of Southern Ireland, Northern Ireland, and the United Kingdom, 
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What was the objection to a federal system of government between islands that 
had so many interests in common, and lay side by side for all time? Mr MacBride 
had looked upon the Act of 1920 as a retrograde measure, but at that time it had 
been far in advance, and antedated the first suggestions of Dominion status made 
in 1926, confirmed in 1930, and enacted in 1931. The scheme of the Act in 1920 
had really been federal; there were to be two legislatures in Ireland, and the 
dominant legislature was to be Parliament. What was wrong with that? He felt 
that England should work for a federal system and not for an independent 
unitary republic of Ireland. Australia and New Zealand lay happily side by side, 
though not in federation, because they both owed allegiance to the Crown; but 
when that allegiance was disowned, insuperable difficulties arose. Was he right 
in understanding that the speaker did not contemplate anything but a unitary 
form of government for Ireland? 

Mr MaAcBribeE said he thought that if the people in the north east felt that 
their particular problems and difficulties would be better met by having a 
federal form of government, he did not think that anybody would raise any 
objections. He himself thought it would be better if there were one Parliament, 
because if there were a federal government, after a history of difficulties, it would 
be hard to secure co-operation. On the question of what assurances could be 
given that Britain and Ireland would grow together in the future, he pointed out 
that nobody could bind future generations, or know what future generations 
would do, or what circumstances would arise; but it was certainly unwise to 
allow the continuance of a state of affairs engendering hostility. He felt abso- 
lutely certain that the factors common to both countries would impel them to 
grow closer and closer together, once the points of friction and the barriers were 
removed. Every conceivable policy had been tried in the case of Ireland except 
that of removing the barriers that had caused difficulties. All points of friction 
except one had been removed; why not remove that one and acquire the friend- 
ship of Ireland? He felt that all the factors of race, language, and political 
philosophy must bring the two countries together. 

Mr H. V. Hopson asked about the attitude of Ireland and its Government 
towards the whole Commonwealth as such, as distinct, if it were possible to 
distinguish between them, from the Crown. It seemed to him that those three 
elements worked round in a circle; that they started, in the Irish view, as Mr 
MacBride had said in his address, with the Crown as an outworn and possibly 
even a troublesome, offensive institution, representing a part of history that 
they would rather forget ; therefore the Crown must be repudiated; therefore the 
Commonwealth must be repudiated. Thus partition had been planted on the 
country more firmly than ever because the Commonwealth and Crown were of 
vital importance to the majority in the north, who would be the minority, but a 
very important minority, in Ireland as a whole. He wondered, if one could 
imagine the partition problem as somehow settled with Mr MacBride as Minister 
of External Affairs of a United Ireland Government, what would be the reaction 
of the Irish Government to a proposition that it might be possible to accept a 
republic into the Commonwealth while naturally retaining the Crown as head 
of the United Kingdom and as the symbol of unity for at least the older members 
of the Commonwealth? 


Mr MacBripbe thought that the desire of Ireland would be to be closer to the 
British Commonwealth than to any other group of nations. 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR IAN JAcoB thought that the outcome of the address and 
the subsequent discussion was extremely depressing for the future of Anglo-Irish 
relations, because there seemed to be no chance of the viewpoint, as expressed by 
Mr MacBride, coinciding with the viewpoint of the ordinary Englishman who 
could not understand that the English really had anything to do with maintain- 
ing partition. The ordinary man in the street in England would say that par- 
tition existed because it was desired at any rate by the majority of the people in 
Northern Ireland. As Mr MacBride had pointed out, one could not forget things 
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that had happened in the past (the English no more than the Irish), and the 
ordinary man in the street in England remembered that on one or two previous 
occasions when there had been a question of Home Rule for Ireland, as it used 
to be called, or independence for a unitary Ireland, Ulster had shown every 
intention of standing out, and standing out by force. Therefore, he would say 
that the ordinary person in England felt that partition would only come to an 
end when Sir Basil Brooke and Mr Costello came along hand in hand and said: 
‘Look here, we don’t want this any more.’ In which case Sir Ian felt certain that 
the British Government would say: ‘Fine, go ahead.’ But, until the British felt 
that that was likely to happen in Northern Ireland, there was not the slightest 
chance of anyone imagining that they could take any steps to end partition. 

Mr MaAcBRrIDE agreed that the ordinary man in the street knew extremely 
little about it; he was not interested. That did not alter the fact that partition 
existed by virtue of an Act of Parliament passed at Westminster, and short of 
ignoring the laws passed at Westminster, that Act would have to be repealed if 
partition were to be ended. Secondly, British forces were stationed in garrisons 
in the Six Counties; further the Customs border which divided the Six Counties 
from the Twenty-six was operated by His Majesty’s Customs. Again, he had 
seen that a Bill was about to be introduced into the House of Commons to pay 
£24 million, or something like that, to the Belfast Government. These were all 
factors that affected partition, and the first step had to come from the country 
which was responsible for creating and maintaining that position. He trusted 
that when that step came, the Northern Irish would have an opportunity of 
proving their real loyalty to Britain’s interests. 

MR DERMOT Morrau felt it was necessary to press the speaker a little on the 
question of using the British army because it was perfectly practicable. In Mr 
MacBride’s introduction he leapt rather boldly from 1798 to 1920, whereas in 
1913 Asquith and Redmond did try to emancipate an unpartitioned Ireland, and, 
in fact, the question of the British army had been raised immediately as a 
practical issue. There had been Carson’s gun-running and the question whether 
the British army could be or would be used to enforce a unitary Ireland against 
resistance in the Six Counties. Mr MacBride had insisted several times over on 
the right of Ireland to national self-determination. National self-determination 
was a phrase which had bedevilled the history of Europe for thirty years for the 
perfectly clear reason that you could not apply national self-determination to 
any country until you had first defined the nation which was to determine itself. 
What was this Irish nation? Mr Morrah referred to what Sir Edward Carson had 
said in 1913: he did not think that he had said his nation was Ulster, nor had he 
said in effect that his nation was Ireland, nor had he said his nation was, in effect, 
England; the nation to which he had claimed to owe allegiance was the United 
Kingdom which had been created at the union of 1800. That was a perfectly ten- 
able point of view; it was said that that which considered itself to be a nation 
was a nation. Mr MacBride’s definition of a nation was something which was 
defined by geographical boundaries; Ireland clearly was defined by geographical 
boundaries, but so was the larger of the British Isles. Nevertheless the larger of 
the British Isles had been partitioned for many centuries along the Tweed. It 
had remained partitioned until the two countries which had hitherto regarded 
themselves as two nations had been enabled by an agreement between them- 
selves to come together and negotiate peacefully to become one; the issue was 
between Dublin and Belfast, and not between Dublin and London. 

Mr MacBripE argued that in the case of England and Scotland, Scotland 
was not being supported, financed, and occupied by another country. And he 
did not think there was an analogy, because completely different conditions had 
existed. On the question of national self-determination, it was essential to be 
able to define the national unit, and he did not see how one could define a 
national unit otherwise than by its geographical boundaries, its history, and its 
population. But even if it were to be granted that any small group could 
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establish its own State by secession, he asked why ai area approximating to 
half the Six Counties should be compelled to live under the rule of the Belfast 
Government against their wishes. If that argument were applied logically, if 
that were the stand that Britain took on the matter, then partition would also 
be completely indefensible. 

Mr H. V. Hopson enquired whether Mr MacBride would accept that solution. 

MR MaAcBribE replied that he would certainly prefer to see the Nationalist 
majority of Tyrone, of Fermanagh, and the Nationalist majority in the other 
areas of the Six Counties included under the rule of the Dublin Government 
rather than left under the rule of the Government against which they had been 
in conflict. He felt that would be better, but did not think it was an ideal solu- 
tion, since the small area left, the Belfast and Antrim district, would not be 
economically viable. 

As to the question of the British army coercing the Six Counties, Mr Mac- 
Bride did not know why there was insistence on this point; as far as he knew, 
no-one in Ireland had ever suggested that the British army should be asked to 
coerce the Six Counties. 

SIR FREDERICK WHYTE said that in 1913 there had been a definite fear that 
the Asquith Government would, in fact, use the British army for that purpose; 
that was why the army revolted against their leader. 

SIR EDGAR BONHAM CARTER enquired whether it did not make a great differ- 
ence now that Ireland was a Republic and in fact all the Irish were really 
foreigners. It was possible to pass a law saying that they were to be given the 
rights of British citizens, which was all humbug; they had not got them; they 
were now foreigners. Sir Edgar inquired whether it was not asking a great deal 
of Ulster people to become foreigners. 

Mr W. HorsFALL CARTER said that what had struck him about Ireland was 
not that the Irish were now foreigners, but they had always been foreigners; it 
was most important for the British to regard them as such. Just because they 
spoke English, the British seemed to consider they must behave like English- 
men. He did not see any reason why they should. When Mr MacBride had said 
he did not think they were open to a charge of unreasonableness, he quite agreed. 
Their real trouble from the English point of view was reasonableness. England 
did not like people who talked in terms of rationality. He had the feeling that 
the Irish way of looking at things had a greater affinity with Continental thought 
processes than those of the English. Did Mr MacBride consider there was an 
affinity between the Irish and the Continental way of putting things? 

Mr MacBribe thought the Irish were temperamentally closer to the people 
of Europe than to the British; they were freer and easier. They got on friendly 
terms with people more quickly than did the British. As he had tried to point 
out, the French Revolution was the basis of Irish modern political philosophy. 
Therefore, it differed to a certain extent from British political philosophy. 

PROFESSOR NICHOLAS MANSERGH asked Mr MacBride’s opinion on Irish co- 
operation in Western Europe in economic, cultural, and broadly political fields. 
Ireland had been a member of the sixteen nations’ group since the first Con- 
ference in Paris, and he believed he was right in saying that Mr MacBride, or his 
Government, had expressed the opinion that when a Council of Europe and a 
Consultative Council were set up, they would wish to participate in it. Would 
Mr MacBride elaborate on that, and say whether he had any views on the struc- 
ture which Western European government might take? 

His other question concerned the debate on the Republic of Ireland Bill’s 
second reading. Both Mr MacBride and Mr Costello had expressed the view that 
in actual fact Eire had not been a member of the Commonwealth, certainly since 
1937 when the New Constitution came in, and probably not since 1936. If this 
was correct he would be interested te have Mr MacBride’s views on the differ- 
ence, from their point of view, in the relationship to the Commonwealth which 
the enactment of the Republic of Ireland Bill would make. 
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MR MAcBRrIbE said the Irish were keenly interested in economic and political 
co-operation in Western Europe. They had done their best to play as large a 
part as they could in the work of the O.E.E.C. Likewise, they very firmly wel- 
comed the formation of the Council of Europe. Mr MacBride’s own views were 
not necessarily shared by all his colleagues; they had not had the opportunity of 
discussing it in detail. Co-operation in Western Europe might be one way of 
solving partition. 

As to Irish relationship with the Commonwealth, the former Constitution, 
which had been enacted following the treaty of 1921, provided in its first article 
that the Irish Free State was an equal member of the Commonwealth of Nations. 
That had been repealed in 1937 and, in his view, from the date of the repeal of 
that article of Constitution, Ireland had ceased to be a member of the Common- 
wealth. He did not think, in actual legal theory, that the enactment of the Re- 
public of Ireland Act would alter the previous relationship. Psychologically, it 
was of considerable importance because, though as a lawyer he might have taken 
the view that Ireland had not been in the British Commonwealth since 1937 and 
that the External Relations Act was ultra vires the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, it was a matter of controversy. Psychologically the people had felt that the 
External Relations Act had bound them to the Commonwealth and the Crown. 
It would have required quite an involved legal argument, he thought, to show 
that Ireland was not so bound. Every year the External Relations Act had 
come up for review in the estimates of the Department of External Affairs and 
every year it had been criticized from all sides—not only from the extreme 
Nationalist side. It had been a source of irritation. The Irish people felt it was 
much better to get rid of it, and so to remove at least this point of friction. 
In reality it meant nothing to the people of Britain; but it removed a source of 
irritation on the Irish side. If you had a friend or a neighbour and you wanted to 
keep on good terms with him, you would do everything you could to remove any 
points of friction that might exist between you. That was the way the Irish felt 
about partition. They believed it to be a good opportunity of getting this settled 
and they thought it was in the interest of the British, in the interest of Belfast, 
and in the interest of Dublin, that it should be settled. 

SiR FREDERICK WHYTE, the Chairman, said that Mr MacBride had stirred 
many old memories in his mind, memories of all kinds. The most remarkable 
demonstrations he had ever seen were those when John Redmond and Edward 
Carson used to get together to twist the tail of British ‘tyranny’ in order to get 
something for Ireland. That had been a common occurrence until the famous 
mutiny occurred. 













































INDONESIA 


H. J. VAN MOOK 


HE Dutch in the last three years of the history of Indonesia have fre- 

quently been presented as the villain of the play, and I find myself 

more or less on the defensive when I discuss the subject. Much of the 
adverse criticism has not always been impartial, and facts have often been 
garbled and obscured by inaccurate comparisons. On the Dutch side we 
have made many mistakes; I will not go into the question which of them 
were made by the politicians at home and which by the people in the field. 
We very often acted with a deplorable lack of artistry. I do not think, 
however, that we deserve the role of the colonial aggressor in which we have 
sometimes been cast at Lake Success. On the contrary, I would rather 
maintain the opinion that fundamentally the Dutch policy has been 
justified and will be justified by events. 

Some features of the Indonesian problem should be recalled. ‘Notwith- 
standing all the troubles we have had, all the obstacles we had to over- 
come, and all the mistakes we have made, I do not think that the civilian 
casualties in Indonesia amounted to more than one-tenth of the civilian 
casualties in Kashmir; and I know that the military casualties in Indonesia 
were under ten per cent of the military casualties in Indo-China, with 
comparable military forces. 

People say, ‘Why don’t you solve the problem in Indonesia as we solved 
it in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, and as the Americans have solved it 
in the Philippines? ’ When power was transferred in India, however, India 
had a legitimate government and an administration which was in running 
order; it had no problems of revolution to solve before a transfer of 
authority could be made. In Burma there was a quite substantial British 
Indian army which had driven back the Japanese and, even there, the 
British began where they had left off before the Japanese occupation, and 
then transferred authority in what I might call a regular way. The situa- 
tion was similar in the Philippines. I do not wish to discuss the conse- 
quences of that hurried transfer of authority—the events of the present 
time in Burma and in the Philippines; I want to stress that before this 
transfer of authority, this declaration of independence, took place in 
Burma or the Philippines, those countries were re-established under a 
regular, complete, and functioning administration. Things were different 
in Indonesia. 

Very serious problems which apply to many countries in South East 
Asia, though not to India or Pakistan, were the legacies of Japanese occu- 
pation. At a very early date, the Japanese started to eliminate the best 
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civil servants, not only the Dutch officials in Indonesia or the American 
officials in the Philippines but also the more stable and dependable ele- 
ments among the Filipinos, Burmese, or Indonesians. Again they took 
boys of between thirteen, fourteen, and eighteen years of age from their 
homes, and trained them according to the Japanese military code, as police, 
as spies, in due course as a kind of auxiliary army; they debauched this 
youth to such an extent that all the countries in South Eastern Asia are 
still wrestling with the after-effects. 

At the time of the Japanese surrender Indonesia, except for a few places 
in New Guinea and nearby islands, was still completely occupied by the 
Japanese. On the day of the surrender the Allied command in the greater 
part of Indonesia was transferred to Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten. 
South East Asia Command, which up to that moment only included 
Sumatra, was not prepared to assume this vast addition of responsibility at 
once, and as a consequence the surrender of the Japanese in Indonesia was 
not given effect until six weeks after the day Japan gave in. In those six 
weeks and in the following two or three months a large number of arms— 
estimated between fifty and a hundred thousand rifles, thousands of 
machine guns, thousands of tons of explosives and bombs—were either 
deliberately handed over by the Japanese to Japanese-trained Indonesians, 
or left behind in dumps when the Japanese soldiers retired to mountain 
resorts in order to await their victors in comfort, or, to a small but still 
appreciable extent, taken from them by Indonesians in revolt against 
Japanese tyranny. The same thing happened in other countries, e.g., in 
some parts of the Philippines, in Burma, in Indo-China, and elsewhere, 
but I do not think that it happened anywhere on such a vast scale as in 
Java, where the Allies failed to get much more than some twenty per cent of 
the Japanese armaments under control. It happened on a somewhat re- 
duced but still considerable scale in Sumatra, and much less in the other 
islands. The result was that thousands of people—the majority young, 
barely responsible, some very idealistic, very nationalistic, some wanting 
to become professional soldiers living by their rifles, some being just pro- 
fessional dacoits—obtained modern guns and armaments, without con- 
stituting a disciplined, or at least a coherent army of Indonesia. A list of 
the groupings of the several armed forces in Java and Sumatra at one time 
showed, without being exhaustive, organizations under sixteen headings, 
not counting the local bosses, the local bodyguards, or the local groups of 
gangsters around political or criminal figures. 

The problem of restoring these people to the community, of restricting 
the bearing of arms to the army and the police, has been one of the biggest 
obstacles to the solution of the political conflicts in Indonesia. Although I 
and several of my collaborators and the Dutch Government at home were 
conscious of the need to organize independence for Indonesia, we also knew 
that, whatever solution was found, the organized and unorganized gang- 
sterism resulting from the transfer of armaments had first to be eliminated, 
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since no authority could prevail in Indonesia as long as this situation 
continued. 

Another fact which differentiates the Indonesian problem from the 
problems in Indo-China, in Burma, in the Philippines, and elsewhere, is 
that the Dutch have been in Indonesia for some three centuries. At an 
early stage Dutchmen settled there and founded families, generally of 
mixed descent; in later years pure Dutch families also made their homes in 
Indonesia. They returned on occasion to Holland to visit their families, 
but a growing number of Dutchmen remained in Indonesia permanently. 
In our legal system and in our social consciousness we make no distinction 
between Eurasians and pure Dutch, so that the number of people in 
Indonesia whom we call Dutchmen and who act there in different capaci- 
ties, governmental or private, is much greater than the same type of, let us 
say, foreigner in India, Indo-China, or in the Philippines. The Dutch, in- 
cluding the Eurasians, who constitute about two-thirds of the total, are 
much more integrated into Indonesian communal life than, so far as I 
know, is the case in any of the surrounding countries. The relationship 
between Indonesians and Dutch is therefore different, because for so many 
people, who are legally Dutch, the home country is Indonesia and not 
Holland, or Indonesia in the first place and Holland in the secorid. This 
explains why, notwithstanding the present rather grim conflict, the per- 
sonal relationship between Dutch, Eurasian, and Indonesian individuals 
remains much more intimate than would be found outside Indonesia. I 
will give one instance. At a time when I was head of the Department of 
Economic Affairs there were eight departments; two of the departmental 
heads were born in Holland, one was a Hollander of Dutch descent born in 
Indonesia (myself), four were of mixed descent, and one was an Indo- 
nesian ; in the Council of Indonesia, which was the highest advisory body 
under the Governor-General, one member was from Holland, one was a 
Hollander from Indonesia, one was a Eurasian, and two were Indonesians. 
This mixture of people was quite different from what would be found say in 
Indo-China, or in Ceylon, or India. 

The Republic of Indonesia was proclaimed on 17 August 1945. The 
proclamation was prepared by a combination of the general nationalist 
movement which worked partly underground during the Japanese occupa- 
tion, and the Japanese-inspired group, to whom some authority had been 
transferred by the Japanese between the middle of the year and the date 
of surrender. The Republic, as an idea, spread like wildfire, but as an 
administration it had only a very limited authority. It possessed hardly 
any organization, hardly any efficient services, and it held together only as 
an opposition to the return of colonialism, which was feared by many 
Indonesians but which was not the intention of the Dutch Government. 
As a working government, however, it lacked almost every really sound 
foundation. 

The first Republican Government contained a number of shady in- 
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dividuals and ‘collaborators’, who were later thrown out by Shahrir when 
he became Prime Minister. We attempted to negotiate an agreement with 
this second Republican Government. One of the difficulties we were up 
against almost at once was that, in recognizing a Republican Government 
as a semi-legal authority, both the British occupying forces, and later on 
the world at large, went, in my view, much too fast. It was understandable 
that the British Allied Forces did not want to get involved in a local politi- 
cal conflict, that the United Kingdom, having so many troubles of her own 
and carrying so much responsibility in connexion with the post-war situa- 
tion in Asia, did not want in addition to play an active role in the situation 
in Indonesia. On the other hand, recognition of the Republic almost 
immediately after its proclamation gave the impression that the ultimate 
authority in Indonesia after the withdrawal of Allied troops would be open 
to doubt. Holland had only been liberated for a few months when Japan 
surrendered ; conditions were not easy, and it took time, more time than we 
would have liked to take over the task of the Allied forces. 

Looking back, we are extremely grateful for what the British did; they 
indeed saved thousands of lives that would otherwise have been endangered. 
We now understand better than we did at the time how difficult was the 
position from Egypt to Indo-China, from India to Indonesia, and how the 
Allied situation at the end of the war with: Japan involved Britain in almost 
all the trouble spots of the world, whereas the United States had only to 
take care of Japan itself, which was a model of surrender, and of the 
Philippines, which were of little concern. 

Another difficulty lay in the fact that both countries had been shut off 
from the world—Holland for some five years and Indonesia for some three 
and a half years. They both lacked contact with world developments and 
had to seek their new status and to understand their new relationship 
without the experience of those who had been outside the occupied areas 
during the war. Germany and Japan had respectively ruled the countries 
with a very hard hand, had prevented internal political development, 
discussion, and contacts, and, in Indonesia, all the Dutch people, including 
the majority of the Eurasians, had been segregated from the rest of the 
community; neither country had a clear idea of the world into which it 
was liberated. It took time in Holland to allow a non-colonial policy to 
penetrate. Elections had to be held in Holland and a government formed 
with a constitutional parliamentary majority: the first election in Holland 
did not take place until the middle of May 1946. 

In Indonesia, Japanese propaganda had been so anti-Western, the 
segregation of the Dutch in internment camps had been so complete, that it 
took time before a new intimate and fruitful contact could be made between 
the Dutch and the Indonesians. Although I still deplore that the first draft 
agreement, made at the time when Sir Archibald Clark Kerr acted as 
Chairman and middleman between the Dutch and the Indonesians, was 


not wholly accepted in Holland, and was then rejected by the more 
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extreme section of the Republican Government; although it is a pity that 
the next agreement, which was initialed at the end of 1946, did not bear 
the fruit we expected of it, I think we gradually came together more and 
more closely, and we formulated a policy which could lead to the establish- 
ment of an independent nation in Indonesia and at the same time main- 
tain Dutch assistance and mutual co-operation between the two countries. 

By the middle of 1947, however, it was no longer possible to expect an 
agreement as such to be the foundation of a new departure in policy. The 
Republic had achieved a certain international status, it had been recog- 
nized by certain Middle Eastern States, and had developed more and more 
in a direction of a quasi-independent entity. At the same time, however, it 
became increasingly disorganized internally; party leaders fought with 
party leaders; governments were overthrown and replaced by others; 
armed groups acted on their own in local conflicts ; certain parts of the Re- 
public never even had any real contact with the centre—they just drifted 
along in their own way. Vast smuggling was organized, mainly from 
Singapore, which somebody has called the biggest smuggling centre in the 
world, and that also gave rise to rapidly spreading corruption. Not only 
native products were sold to the other side, but also stocks, tools, and 
machinery from the estates, the property of people who were not Republi- 
can and not Indonesians. In return, there was a growing importation of 
arms, probably less from Singapore than from Manila where the United 
States Government had turned over a lot of surplus armament to the 
Philippine Government of which an appreciable quantity came into the 
hands of local merchants, who, of course, wanted to sell again. The whole 
situation deteriorated to such an extent that the Dutch Government was 
obliged to decide that no progress could be made before law and order 
were restored sufficiently to make intercourse between the different parts of 
Indonesia possible, and to guarantee the safety of people of different 
political opinions. 

The police action then undertaken was stopped by the Resolution of the 
Security Council of the United Nations. I myself think that that was a 
calamity. A number of Republicans (and I know this because they told 
me so afterwards and even at the time) expected that, without attempting 
to destroy the idea of the Republic, we would at least restore law and order 
in the whole country and make an end to the irresponsible action of armed 
people. They expected that this police action would have a final character, 
and that afterwards we would say, ‘Now let us sit down together and build 
this Indonesian State’. We were stopped half-way. In this situation the 
more extreme leaders secured a heavier grip on the people, because they 
could represent the stoppage of the police action as a victory for them- 
selves. Further, they had the extra ‘kudos’ of being recognized by the 
United Nations, as, I will not say an independent State, but at least as a 
State with a representative at Lake Success. 

The next year and a half, from the point of view of reaching a solution 
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of the problem, were practically sterile. We secured an agreement in 
January 1948, but the agreement again was not fulfilled. We agreed on 
certain economic rules and regulations; the agreement was not executed. 
It was very difficult to get into the country, and hardly possible to travel 
around. The armed groups maintained their hold, and the Republican 
Government, changing every few months, never achieved real authority 
over the whole of its territory. The only consequence, which was inevitable 
to my mind, was that police action had to be resumed, too late to be as 
effective as it would have been earlier. 

Indonesia is a rich country, with about seventy million people, but 
small in comparison with countries like India or China. It is one of seven 
countries lying in South East Asia which have much in common: Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam, Indo-China, the Philippines, Malaya, and Indonesia. They 
are all countries with a long coast-line, inhabited by people who in the old 
days travelled and traded and will travel and trade again. They have been 
deeply influenced by the West. These seven countries, with a hundred and 
fifty million people, have developed a producing machinery which, before 
the war, exported twice as much as China and India, with nearly nine 
hundred million inhabitants. They lie athwart important trade routes; 
they are strategically important. Although comparatively small, com- 
paratively weakly organized, not much accustomed yet to their new 
nationhood, they have an adaptability which may enable them to improve 
their status as independent nations. 

In order to achieve that, however, these countries will need the assist- 
ance of the West. I think that co-operation is absolutely necessary if they 
are not to deteriorate, to fall apart, to become riddled with internal strife, 
internal political and tribal wars; to lose all the prosperity created by the 
past development of these countries. 

I{ the Indonesians can feel certain that the Dutch Government will 
not revert to any form of colonialism, and that we seriously wish to 
establish an Indonesian nation which can hold its own in a dangerous part 
of the world, I do not think that they will reject close co-operation with the 
West, close co-operation with the country to which they have been accus- 
tomed for so many years. 

This is not wishful thinking, because after the first police action a great 
part of the country was more or less under our control, and within a period 
of about a year it recovered to a marvellous extent. It is hardly known 
that this part of Indonesia outside the Republic, outside the reduced Re- 
public of August 1947 to December 1948, had achieved a positive trade- 
balance, which is rather exceptional in the world of today. It had started 
producing again, it had started building houses. It had restored the educa- 
tion and health services, not to their pre-war position but to a very gratify- 
ing extent. Moreover, in this part of Indonesia, local government, the 
government of the people in the several ethnological parts of the country, 
had reached a stage where we could begin to lay the foundations of the 
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United States of Indonesia. It has often been said that the State of East 
Indonesia and similar formations in Borneo, Sumatra, East Java, West 
Java, and Madura, were all puppet governments. It is curious to notice, 
however, that these people were consistently threatened by Republican 
propaganda, intimidation and terrorism (and this is not just words: 
hundreds of people were murdered and kidnapped because they co- 
operated with us and because they wanted a State government of their 
own within the framework of a United States of Indonesia), and yet these 
States came into being, and as they developed the business of Government 
they improved their personnel and they became more stable every month. 
I think that along those same lines the republican part of Indonesia will 
gradually begin to co-operate and that the whole of Indonesia can be 
organized as a Federal State with our help, with the help of the West; as 
a nation which really can be, according to Asiatic standards, prosperous, 
and strong enough to withstand the dangers which surround it. 

The hundreds of millions of neighbouring Chinese and Indians are in a 
way an oppressive idea for the people in these small South East Asiatic 
countries. I am not saying that India or China want to occupy or subject 
these countries, but everyone who lives there knows that a vast number 
of energetic people live in the overcrowded countries to the north of them. 
Emigration on a large scale from China would simply swamp the country, 
as it has already half-swamped Malaya. Without feeling any animosity 
towards India and China, these people want to live their own lives, to 
maintain their own community; they want to be on a friendly but not ona 
dependent basis with these vast countries. They have great mutual in- 
terests. China and India can provide tremendously important markets for 
these producing countries in the future. In return, these countries can offer 
large markets for the industries of India and China. But free and friendly 
relations can only be made certain and enduring when these small new 
nations are well organized and governed. 

In addition, there is the threat of totalitarian Communism, which 
would not be very dangerous for a country like Indonesia, consisting of 
small farmers, Moslems, and Christians, if the country is not reduced to 
chaos, if the prosperity of the pre-war years can be restored, and if people 
can feel safe within their own country. But as long as terrorism prevails, as 
long as economic development stagnates, as long as famine, which has not 
been known in Indonesia since 1849, recurs and threatens the thickly 
populated parts of the country, Communism has a good feeding ground. 
Behind the Communist movements in Indonesia, as elsewhere, there is cer- 
tainly a distant directing control which watches and waits for the oppor- 
tunity to spread its ideology and to force its totalitarian system upon the 
people. Without the active and co-ordinated assistance of the West these 
countries would, I think, very easily succumb to Communist infiltration ; 
with co-ordinated assistance, however, a basis may very well be created in 
this part of Asia for a really democratic community. They may not be 
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democratic in the sense in which we are democratic, but, if they can lean 
against strong democratic countries, they can certainly be non-totalitarian. 

I find that for many people it is still difficult to envisage a relationship 
in which we, shall I say, ‘interfere’ in the affairs of these Asiatic countries 
by giving them assistance and by having agreements, contracts, and under- 
standings with them, without raising fears that we are drifting back to 
colonialism. We have so often in the past said that we stood for self- 
government, that we were trying to establish self-government, and we have 
so often failed to do precisely what we have said. We have so often post- 
poned the moment on which we were to transfer authority that many of us 
cannot quite shed our colonial attitude when we think of actively assisting 
these countries to be independent nations. At the same time we do not 
want to leave them in the lurch; we want to give them help and to remain 
in close contact with them. I do not think that such fears and inhibitions 
should hinder our action. If the Western countries which are mainly 
interested—the United Kingdom, the United States, France, the Nether- 
lands, and others—could come together and could arrive at a clear under- 
standing of what is needed to keep that part of the world as prosperous as 
it was in the past and to give it a chance of developing as the strongest and 
best-integrated part of Asia, then we could achieve a new relationship in 
which nationalism gets free and fair play, and yet co-operation between the 
East and the West is maintained. 





Address ait Chatham House, 
3 March 1949. 


Summary of Discussion 

Mr H. E. B. Catiey asked for information on an economic blockade exer- 
cised by the Dutch against Sumatra and Java. 

Dr vAN Mook explained that the Dutch had not objected to trade as such, 
but only to a trade in machinery and goods which were not the property of the 
Republic or the Republicans, and to the counter-trade in arms. The Dutch had 
proposed to the Republic that there should be regular channels for their traffic; 
that in certain ports there should be control of outgoing cargoes and also of in- 
coming cargoes so far as arms were concerned. The Republic had refused that 
proposal. After that the Dutch had instigated control one-sidedly, and had 
searched ships for loot and arms. If there were no loot or arms on board, the 
ships had been allowed to leave. If there were, the contraband was taken off and 
the other cargo was allowed to go through; so that there was no real blockade. 

On the other hand, even the Malayan statistics had shown that, for every 
hundred million dollars’ worth of goods that had left the Republican territories 
for Singapore, the Republicans had received in return only between twenty and 
forty million dollars, so that the trade itself, apart from being partly illegal, had 
been very bad business for Indonesia as a whole. In cases where there were diffi- 
culties, special regulations had been made for relief ships carrying food or textiles 
to go through to the Republican territories. In June 1948 a complete system of 
trade had been worked out between the Republican Minister concerned and the 
Dutch; it had been agreed to by the technical people on both sides, and was then 
rejected by the Republic because the agreement did not recognize its complete 
international independence. 
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Mr A. J. DEVA said he wondered whether the lecturer realized what bitter- 
ness and hatred had been created in the minds of Asian people, certainly of India 
and Pakistan, against the so-called Dutch ‘police action’. This attitude of Asia 
may or may not be justified, but it was an alarming fact. He asked whether Dr 
van Mook could explain the position of the various political parties in Holland 
and the non-political organizations in relation to the latest ‘police action’ in 
Indonesia. 

Dr VAN Mook replied that so far as he knew the political parties in Holland, 
with the exception of the Communists, had all agreed that police action was 
necessary. It was very difficult to discuss the question with those who were not 
familiar with the facts; even the Republic itself would have had to carry out a 
police action if it had possessed sufficient force and authority to do so. Mr DEvA 
interjected that it certainly would not have done so against its own accredited 
leaders, and against the Republican movement itself, as was being done now. 
DR VAN Mook agreed, but said that it would have done so against many of the 
followers of its leaders. In fact, it had done so time and again, but it had never 
succeeded in establishing one firm authority within the country. 

MR M. ZvEGINTZzOV said that taking a world view, South East Asia was the 
only area apart from the Western hemisphere which had a potential, and in fact 
actual, as Dr van Mook had pointed out, export surplus of those raw materials 
of which the world was in acute shortage. He wondered whether some co- 
ordination of the economic development of that area by all the main countries 
concerned could not have been worked out, if it had been started over a year 
ago; in other words he referred to the practical implementation of Mr Bevin’s 
remarks some two years ago about the pooling of overseas resources by the 
European and British Commonwealth countries. 

Dr VAN Mook said that he would attack the problem from a different angle. 
He would not be primarily interested in the maintenance of South East Asia as a 
provider of raw materials and goods to the world, but he would be primarily 
interested in the fact that the productive machinery in Indonesia was essential 
to the independence and the prosperity of the country itself. They could only be 
based on the fact that Indonesia and the other countries in South East Asia are 
big producers of essential goods, rice, tea, rubber, tin, oil, and so on. The prob- 
lem had to be attacked firstly by the countries themselves, which should be made 
to see the value of their productive capacity for their own survival, and if they 
could count on the organized and combined assistance of the Western people 
who were friendly to their nationalist feelings and familiar with their countries, 
then surely they would get something done and prosper. It was a lamentable 
thought that certain countries might not reach a stage where such recovery 
would be possible for a very long time. 

Mrs L. V. Hart asked Dr van Mook why the Dutch Government had been 
so bad at making propaganda in its own cause. Having seen Indonesia before 
the war, she felt that publicity could have been given to information showing the 
excellent record Holland had as a colonial Power. Indonesia was probably the 
best example that could be cited of any colonial country, including the Philip- 
pines, yet that was never mentioned. 

Dr VAN Mook said this was a question that had very often been put, and if 
he had had to answer it two or three years ago, he would have answered, ‘Well, 
we are backward in publicity matters, we do not know much about it, and we 
have a lot to learn.’ He was now in doubt whether it really was a matter of 
spreading information even though the Dutch suffered from the big handicap 
that their language was not very well known. There was indeed a lot of reading 
matter in Dutch on the subject of Indonesia which nobody could read except 
people in Indonesia and in Holland. All official documents were written in 
Dutch; statistics, descriptions, and reports were published in great numbers 
but they were hardly ever read outside the country, and they could not very 
well be translated because that would involve a tremendous mass of work, 
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which would moreover be looked upon with a very doubtful eye as government 
propaganda. 

Mr NEvILL Barsour asked about the standard of living in Java and 
Sumatra, and also the social conditions; how did education compare with other 
neighbouring Asiatic countries; what were the relations between rich and poor; 
how far was the feeling of public spirit developed in the richer classes; how did it 
compare with other countries of comparable conditions? 

Dr vAN Mook answering, thought that Indonesia, in comparison with most 
other Asiatic countries, had less very rich and much less very poor people. He 
had never witnessed in Indonesia what he had seen of poverty in other Asiatic 
regions. There were no big landholders; there were well-to-do people, but there 
were no abjectly poor people who lived on the very margin of existence, as could 
be seen from the amount of textiles that were imported every year, which came 
to something between ten and twelve yards per person; from the standard of 
living with regard to food which was quite good; and from the absence of serious 
epidemics like cholera which had not occurred since 1910, or smallpox, which 
was stamped out at the beginning of the century. The schooling was not as 
extensive as it was in certain parts of Asia, for example in the Philippines, but 
the quality of the education, university and secondary, was quite high since it 
was on the standard of university teaching in Holland, and students could change 
from one university to the other without difficulty, and could do their examina- 
tions in either. Dr van Mook heard from several Japanese prisoners of war. that, 
for instance, the Indonesian physicians compared very favourably with the 
Japanese doctors who came with their armies to Indonesia. In regard to social 
welfare, there were quite a number of regulations, but the main fact concerning 
these regulations was that they were really and fully applied. 

The Netherlands Indies had had a credit standing at 34 per cent before the 
war, and Dr van Mook did not think that their statistics had ever been ques- 
tioned in international agreements and organizations; he was of the opinion that 
the country was as free from graft as could possibly be expected in that part of 
the world. 

Mr H. Witson Harris thought it was a little hard to reproach the Dutch 
Government for having failed in propaganda regarding Indonesia because, from 
some little experience of the matter, he could not conceive what propaganda 
they could make successfully at that moment. After all, to be successful, propa- 
ganda meant getting something into the minds of the public in another country, 
and how was the Dutch Government to get anything into the minds of the 
people of Great Britain? He knew of only two ways: through the radio and 
through the pages of the British newspapers; and official statements from foreign 
governments, he regretted to say, were not very highly valued in British news- 
papers. By far the best statement he had seen of the Dutch case was contained 
in a speech by Lord Milverton in the House of Lords, but even that got very little 
space in the British Press, owing, of course, to pressure of space. Siding as he 
did with the Dutch in the matter of Indonesia he would be wholly glad to see 
them making successful propaganda, but realized the difficulty of doing it 
efficiently. 

He asked if the speaker could say if a shadow Republican government was 
still functioning; what extent of territory it professed to control; whether the 
recent police action was held to be reasonably successful; how far was guerilla 
warfare still going on; and, perhaps more important, what was hoped of the 
forthcoming conference at the Hague where all parties in Indonesia were to be 
represented ; whether that meant that Dr Sukarno would be free to attend that 
conference if he wished to, and did Dr van Mook hope that a real forward step 
would be taken there? What was the effect of the U.N. Conciliation Commission 
in Indonesia? 

Dr vAN Mook answering, said he had become a spectator himself since 
November 1948 and it was rather difficult to prophesy when you were so far 
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away from the scene of action. He understood that it was intended that every- 
body who wished to attend the conference at the Hague should go there; so he 
would suppose that Engineer Sukarno would be free to go there if he were ap- 
pointed as a representative of his group. He did not know whether this confer- 
ence would be rapidly successful; things like that generally needed some time, 
and he had been struck by the short notice at which the conference had been 
convened, but it was possible that there had been preliminary talks. 

As far as the police action was concerned, Dr van Mook thought that as 
political reconstruction got under way the disturbances would disappear. This 
had happened in West Java; there was considerable terrorist activity after the 
Japanese left in August 1945, which had gradually diminished, and which had 
only reappeared when the political conflict was intensified and tempers had 
risen. 

He did not feel that the United Nations Commission had been one of the out- 
standing successes of Lake Success. There was a vast difference between the 
work of Lord Inverchapel and Lord Killearn on the one hand, and the work of 
the Committee of Good Offices on the other. 

LorD WAVELL said that as he had been in Java for about six weeks during 
the war and had seen something of the island and of the Dutch, he thought per- 
haps he should give his impression of Dutch colonization in Java and Sumatra. 

From what he had seen of it during the short time he was there, he had had a 
most favourable impression. Having come from India, he naturally compared 
it with conditions in India, and he was very much struck with the appearance of 
the people. They were much better clothed, much better fed and housed; their 
villages were very clean and tidy and much better built than in India, and the 
whole country had given him a feeling of much greater prosperity. The relations 
between the Dutch and the people seemed to have been very good, so far as he 
could judge; and he had had several talks with the Governor about it, trying to 
find out about conditions on the island. There was no colour bar, as Dr van 
Mook had said. He felt that the Dutch had solved their problems in Java better 
in a great many ways than we had in India, and so he had been rather surprised 
that this situation had arisen when the Dutch came back, although it was 
possible, with Dr van Mook’s explanations, to see how it arose. 

LorD WAVELL explained that the primary difficulty after the war was that 
British troops had had to take over at very short notice, and that that was not 
until a good many precious weeks had elapsed after the Japanese surrender. At 
the time when Britain was getting a lot of unpopularity over what we had had to 
do in Java, a very distinguished American had said to him, ‘Well, you let us off 
the hook properly over that. If we had had to goin, if you had not taken it over, 
we should have had to do exactly the same as you did.’ 

He pointed out that the whole problem was one of law and order. He did not 
see how you could possibly carry on fruitful political negotiations on a compli- 
cated problem like that in Java until you could negotiate with people who could 
carry out what they promised, and who had actual visible control, which he did 
not think was the case at present. Therefore, it seemed to him that the Dutch 
were entirely right in thinking that the first problem was to try to restore law 
and order in that island. Lord Wavell added that as a military man, he could 
hardly think of any more unpleasant place in which to have to restore law and 
order than Java, except possibly Malaya. 

He concluded by paying a tribute to Dr van Mook, whom he had seen at the 
time when things were going badly, when the Japanese were overrunning the 
whole of Indonesia and were obviously likely to take Java. Dr van Mook’s stout 
heart and common sense had aroused the greatest admiration, and indeed all the 
Dutch in the island had acted well. 

Lorp HAaILey, the Chairman, thanked Dr van Mook for his lecture, which 
had to his mind one very special quality—tolerance. He valued that the more 
because there were many people in England who had had an uneasy feeling about 
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the position into which circumstances had led us when the Japanese were leaving 
Indonesia. He had found that many of his Dutch friends had strong feelings on 
the subject, and there was therefore all the more reason to appreciate the atti- 
tude which Dr van Mook had taken in his address. 

On the question of propaganda by the Dutch public, he thought it was true 
to say that, in the writings which were available on the subject of Indonesia by 
English authors, there was nothing except expression of the highest appreciation 
of what the Dutch had done as a colonizing Power in Indonesia. Up to recent 
years at all events there had been everywhere in Great Britain the fullest recog- 
nition of the benefits that Dutch rule had conferred on Java, and he doubted 
if more propaganda was needed or would do any good. The criticisms recently 
heard applied to the action taken by the Dutch in regard to the settlement of 
the troubles in Indonesia. He pointed out that the troubles were with the one 
central Republic, for there were many other component units in Indonesia with 
whom those troubles had not arisen. 

Lorp HAILEy supposed that everybody in the world suffered from that curious 
new disease of ideology, and his own particular ideology had always led him to 
agree with the attitude taken by the Dutch, namely, that order should be re- 
stored before negotiations could be made with any chance of success. His own 
experiences had led him to believe that, though it was our duty to support the 
gospel of liberal institutions everywhere in the world, yet when a status of 
political freedom or independence was about to be introduced, it ought to be 
done on terms that would avoid the danger of chaos, anarchy, and bloodshed. 
He thought that had been in the minds of the Dutch Government, and he only 
wished that the British had been more careful on that point elsewhere in their 
own territories. 


FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND THE 
ARAB STATES 


ROBERT MONTAGNE 


N this difficult post-war period, many Frenchmen, and also, I imagine, 

many people in England, must often view with a sense of despair the 

division of opinion between our two nations on exactly the same prob- 
lems as after the 1914-18 War. Whether it be a question of Germany or 
the Middle East, it sometimes seems that we are both, in spite of ourselves, 
in spite of our ties of friendship, and our belief in the fundamental unity of 
our interests, impelled by a kind of fatalism to take opposite points of view. 
So it happens that when, periodically, there is the greatest need for us to 
be closely united, we face a prospective enemy in a condition weakened and 
disorganized by our dissensions. Again, our work in peacetime, which 
could be fruitful if harmoniously planned, suffers from these useless 
rivalries which lessen our prosperity and considerably reduce our achieve- 
ments. 

Is it possible that the lesson of history has been in vain and that, in 
respect of the Middle East, we are again falling into the errors of twenty- 
five years ago, the evil results of which no-one can dispute? When I dis- 
cussed this with an American friend, he said ‘England acts according to her 
national instincts, and her own character, in her dealings with the Middle 
East. You will never change this any more than you can modify your own 
line of conduct in North Africa. Every country follows its own destiny.’ 
Naturally no-one will accept this pessimistic view. France cannot be con- 
demned to a rigid dogmatism any more than can Great Britain to a policy 
of absolute empiricism: there is no strict determinism in the conduct of 
human affairs. At certain times at least the course of events is checked and 
hesitates, like a torrent searching for the slope that will carry it to one or 
the other side of the mountain. Then a stone barring. the stream decides 
the destiny of the river. We have perhaps reached such a point today, one 
of those favourable moments at which it is possible to influence the direc- 
tion of events. By using all the resources of our experience and of our in- 
telligence, we could, I am quite certain, avoid repeating our blunders and 
construct a better future. 

Signs of mutual understanding and adjustment are already in sight: 
the recent agreement on the Ruhr question is an instance. Less important 
but full of promise is the attempt to bring about solid Franco-British 
rapprochement in our colonies in Africa. Why should we not also begin to 
think of settling our differences in the Middle East, in those regions where 
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and fifty years after Fashoda, France and Britain have been continually in 
opposition, overtly or covertly, to the mutual detriment of our strategic, 
economic, and cultural position, as is proved by the events of the last five 
years. 

Many Frenchmen, especially those in North Africa, do not wish for a 
rapprochement in Islamic policy between Great Britain and France, either 
because they fear its dangers, or, more often, because they do not think it 
possible. Their argument is as follows: geographical conditions, both in 
the north and the south of the vast African continent, are favourable to 
the white race: three million Afrikanders and English in the south, two 
million Latin people in the north. Here, in contradistinction to Asia, 
Europeans have definitely taken root. They will endure the hardest trials 
without discouragement: witness the astonishing example of twenty 
thousand Italian colonists in Tripolitania who have survived defeat and 
who are today maintaining and even perhaps consolidating their position. 
Unless Europe collapses completely, these white populations will never 
leave Africa. Indeed they control the economy of the country, and have 
brought to it material and intellectual progress. If they know how to play 
their part as educators of the Muslims of the north, or of the Bantu 
of the south, they can be Africa’s hope of progress. Our only valid pro- 
gramme is to encourage the collateral progress of the European and the 
indigenous peoples, to educate the latter, to interest them in European 
undertakings, but to respect as far as possible their own civilizations; in 
short, to attain a harmonious symbiosis of the different races. This view 
would exclude, at least in the Maghrib, the constitution of completely 
independent Arab national States as in the Middle East. For it is well 
known that the strong racial instincts of the Eastern peoples would cause 
them to expel the European minorities in Africa. 

Furthermore, the argument continues, the Latin peoples, especially the 
French, occupy strategic positions on the southern shores of the Western 
Mediterranean which are more closely linked than ever before with the 
security of Western Europe. Just as the Americans would not tolerate the 
presence of possible enemies in the Caribbean, so the French consider the 
Western Mediterranean as a sphere vital to their security, the defence of 
which they cannot leave to others. On this last point nine out of ten 
Frenchmen will always be in agreement and ready to do everything in their 
power to maintain a permanent position in North Africa. 

Again, according to the French man in the street, Great Britain, by the 
unconditional support she has given to Arab nationalism, has succeeded, 
doubtless unintentionally but very efficaciously, in encouraging hostility 
towards the French from the very people with whom we wish to maintain 
harmonious and friendly relations. The British certainly do not want us 
to leave North Africa, but they are paving the way for our departure with- 
out realizing it. According to this view, therefore, British action in the 
Middle East is indirectly aimed against the French. Nevertheless, the same 
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people argue that the situation in North Africa has lately been modified 
entirely in favour of the French. Indeed, what a miraculous change has 
taken place since the Sultan of Morocco held out his hand to the Arab 
League in Tangier two years ago! Today the nationalist parties in North 
Africa are disunited and are fighting among themselves. According to 
the most clear-sighted French people, this is due partly to the firmness 
of our governors and Resident-Generals, who have not been intimidated by 
the excesses of a nationalism that is more violent than powerful, and partly 
to the renewal of Western economic activity, which again dominates native 
economy. But it is above all the result of the failure of the Arab League 
against Zionism. The calm reigning in North Africa is to be explained 
principally by the confusion of all those who had counted on the forces of 
liberation which were to have come from Egypt and Syria to ‘deliver’ the 
peoples of North Africa from the ‘slavery’ imposed by their French 
‘oppressors’. 

“You see’, the French man in the street says, ‘how superficial all this 
Arab national movement was in the Maghrib. As soon as the motley 
armies of the Arab countries of the Middle East had been defeated by 
Israel, and the Arab League had broken up, all our people of the Maghrib, 
who are men of common sense, understood that the great renaissance 
movement of the Arab countries was only illusion, talk, and political incite- 
ment. And these Muslims, who at heart are full of good will towards the 
French when no-one tries to turn their heads (as was amply proved by their 
loyalty during the recent war), are regaining their common sense and are 
ready to live peacefully with us once more. Those who have returned from 
the Pilgrimage to Mecca last year have told us many things. They were 
even more discouraged than in the past by the disorder that they found in 
this modern East, which from afar had seemed to them the ideal land of 
dreams. Some of them, doctors, engineers, various technicians, compared 
themselves with their pretentious Middle East colleagues, and in their 
hearts thought themselves at least the equal of those ambitious chatter- 
boxes. Last year they returned from the Holy Land proud of their mother 
country and very much disappointed by the disorder and impotence shown 
today by all the Arab States who claim to be at the head of Muslim 
civilization.’ 

The reasoning goes on: ‘Under these conditions, why be afraid? Let us 
leave Great Britain to her repeated, but vain, efforts to conclude treaties 
of alliance with the various Arab States. Let us also leave these pseudo- 
nations, which were too rapidly constituted between the two wars, to 
be paralysed by xenophobia. And why should not this Jewish—Arab 
conflict continue to be of equally good service to us? As‘long as fighting 
goes on in the Middle East, calm will reign in the Maghrib. Better still, 
Britain’s successive failures in the Middle East prepare our return to 
favour in these countries, which is growing daily without any effort on 
our part.’ 
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You will have recognized in this argument an astonishing mixture of 
truth and error, which, if sanctioned by public opinion, might lead to mis- 
understandings between our two nations similar to those of 1919-24. 

I am quite certain that the quiet reigning in North Africa is in direct 
consequence of the failure of the Arab League, and that this defeat brings 
the people of the Maghrib once more face to face with realities which are 
stronger than dreams. Some of them understand that hard work under- 
taken in co-operation with the Western people is a real hope of salvation 
in countries where the population is increasing rapidly but where resources 
are, alas, very limited. Everywhere moderate elements are getting in 
touch with the French again, and work in common is starting. Peace brings 
with it new social and political progress. But we also know that the pros- 
pect of a permanently weakened Great Britain in the Middle East, or of a 
complete Zionist victory, would bring about such upheavals in this region 
—one of the most sensitive in the world—that all Western Europe and the 
United States too would suffer from the disastrous effects. 

If in the future triumphant Zionism, disregarding the natural boun- 
daries of the Jewish National Home, should establish itself by the Red Sea, 
confiscate Jerusalem, and reach the high plains of Transjordan, then not 
only would the Arab States unite in the face of the danger, but also all 
Islam, with its immense solidarity, would rise against the Jews. Then our 
four hundred thousand North African Jews would also be thrown into this 
war, more or less against their will. 

Might not the collapse of the various Arab States bring about the inter- 
ference of a fourth great Power which, up till now, has prudently been 
excluded from the zone where forty per cent of the world’s reserves of oil 
are to be found? In that case this strategic region would from then on be 
removed from the control of Western Europe and the United States, as well 
as the free use of the whole of the Mediterranean, from which our continent 
draws the breath of life. 

It is, therefore, imperative that peace should reign in the Middle East, 
and that Great Britain, as well as the great Powers associated with her 
the United States with the immense material interests she has just ac- 
quired, France with her modest oil interests and the value of her cultural 
activity and traditional position—should jointly and severally endeavour 
to maintain peace. 

Furthermore, there will be no lasting possibility for Western Europe to 
assist in the education of the people of the Middle East if a regime of law, 
order, and peace does not exist in the Arab Peninsula. And it is for this 
reason that, far from rejoicing over Britain’s difficulties, those of us who 
think ahead are concerned about the Middle East as about a common 
patrimony. If we differ from the British on certain important points of 
policy, we are in agreement on the final goal. I frankly consider that a per- 
manent British influence in the Arab world, if it is wisely exercised, is also 
a guarantee of peace and prosperity for France. 
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Whence comes the danger in the Middle East today, and how can we 
fight it? I shall frankly express the opinions of a Frenchman, who, while 
thinking of his own country’s interests in Africa, has studied the Arab 
countries of the Middle East for the last twenty years. Let us first try to 
look objectively at the situation brought about by the policies of the last 
thirty years. The British plan for the organization of the Middle East 
seems to have been as follows: the Jewish National Home to be created in 
Palestine was to be limited in size, since the traditional frontiers of neigh- 
bouring Christian and Muslim populations had to be respected. But a 
great dynastic federation under the egis of the sharifs of Mecca was 
destined to unite the Hijaz, Transjordan, Syria, and Iraq. The progressive 
extension of the Jewish Home, the creation by France of separate republics 
of the Lebanon and Syria, and also the conquest of the Hijaz by the 
Wabhabis from the interior of Arabia, altered the general lines of the whole 
plan from the first. Great Britain reacted immediately by emancipating 
Iraq, which was under mandate, and by encouraging the series of agree- 
ments which culminated in the ‘Treaty of Arab Brotherhood and Alliance’ 
concluded between Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and the Yemen in 1936-7.4 But 
Iraq gradually collapsed, her struggle- with the minorities leading to 
anarchy. Her government became so weak, so uncertain, so subject to out- 
side influences, that, in spite of her alliance with Great Britain, she de- 
faulted in the Second World War. Today, though order has been re- 
established, she is one of the weakest of the Arab States, one of those whose 
future I view with distrust. Thus, to restore the situation, the idea of a 
‘Greater Syria’ has been suggested, amalgamating, willingly or otherwise, 
Palestine, Transjordan, Syria, and the Lebanon. Better still, the Arab 
League, fostered by the strong collective feelings of the Arab countries, 
unites the political and military forces of all the States in the Peninsula, 
with the support of Egypt, whose population and wealth is one and a half 
those of the Arab States. France, whose policy was opposed to these 
alliances, was not consulted. The guiding idea was to combat the in- 
dividual weakness of these States by the pooling of their forces and the 
co-ordination of their policies. 

Another object of these unions seems to have been to make of this 
region a zone of calm and peace coherent enough to constitute a solid bloc 
capable of supporting the pressure of powerful neighbours in the north. 
The collective power was also to be sufficient to overcome the growing force 
of the Jewish State. Lastly, one of the most constant objectives of Great 
Britain’s policy was, counting on the sympathy of the populations, to 
establish with these States either separately or in groups, treaties of mili- 
tary alliance of which the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1930 and the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty of 1936 were the prototypes. However, events developed 
quite differently from the expectation on which the basic principles of 
policy were laid down between 1914 and 1918. 


1 Cf. Survey of International Affairs, 1936, pp. 783-90, with back references cited therein. 
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What was conceived as a little Jewish National Home has become, inde- 
pendently of the will of its founders and through various circumstances 
that it is useless to recall, a hotbed of Jewish nationalism. In less than two 
years, two million Israelites intend to crowd into a territory no bigger 
than the island of Crete, and one in which a dense population will be able 
to survive only by developing industries which must necessarily capture all 
the markets of the Middle East. The State of Israel is today the most 
powerful State in the Arab Peninsula, with the greatest possibilities of 
expansion, the largest military forces, and the boldest projects of develop- 
ment. By contrast the neighbouring Arab States, including Egypt, are 
militarily weak, as has been proved during the Jewish conflict, and will 
remain so, unless their armies are reorganized by a Western Power and 
provided with officers, discipline, and money, which it would be difficult 
for them to accept. 

All these territories, apart from their oil reserves, are extremely poor. 
It is practically impossible to develop them by modern methods because of 
the primitive social structure of their populations. Their governments, 
democratic in appearance, are incapable of dealing with the external and 
internal crises which threaten them. Though a new generation, larger in 
number and sometimes well-educated, has succeeded the small élite of 
administrators formed under the Ottoman Empire, the masses, still primi- 
tive and uncultured, who have been prematurely called upon to participate 
in political life, express only violent ideas, full of xenophobia and self- 
esteem, and no-one is capable of guiding them. As a result the treaties 
which the ministers of these States would like to sign with Great Britain, 
and sometimes with France, cannot be ratified, because it is always easy to 
mobilize hostile crowds in the capitals and initiate violent movements 
against all pacts made with the Western countries. 

Nor is the Arab League capable of facing reality. Its military strength 
is useless. Shertok several years ago rather crudely said of it, ‘nought 
plus nought equals nought.’ The League’s political capacity is so weak that 
it cannot even end the conflict with Israel by a realistic arrangement which 
would give the enemy, at least provisionally, a necessary place in the sun. 

All this is exactly the contrary of what had been foreseen, hoped, and 
worked for. Never has failure been more complete. 

It is obvious that this situation is of the greatest embarrassment to us 
all; in the last year, the indecision of the Arab States has undoubtedly 
allowed Zionism to double the extent of its conquests and to become a real 
menace to Islam. Another indication of the present confusion is that the 
two Powers, Turkey and France, which were eliminated from the Arabian 
Peninsula by the policy I have just outlined, have now been brought back 
into the Palestine Conciliation Commission. As a final and also a very 
obvious inconsistency the Arab League, which was constituted five years 
ago, must now be disunited in order that a necessary agreement may be 
reached between Jews and Arabs, by means of negotiations between 
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Abdullah and Israel. No doubt all hope need not be abandoned. Perhaps, 
by clever planning, last-minute negotiations may succeed in bringing about 
new treaties. But all impartial observers know that, in the present state of 
Arab opinion, no alliance with a Western Power could have a solid founda- 
tion, or secure the approval of the masses. 

We are faced, in the Middle East, by weaknesses which could only give 
place to strength if feelings of hatred towards the infidel were encouraged 
among the uncultured masses by propaganda. The political failure of pan- 
Arabism might prepare the way for an Islamic attempt at cohesion, which, 
in many parts of the world, would make relations between the West and 
Africa and Asia even more difficult than they are at present. What is 
more, in this growing state of disorder both Russia and Israel will en- 
courage minorities, such as the Kurds and the Druze, for instance, or will 
incite the masses to fanaticism by their mere presence, urging the pro- 
letariat to bring about a revolution. Never has the outlook been so dark 
in the Arab Orient. 


What action can we take to meet the danger? First, we must bring 
the conflict between Israel and Ishmael to an end. It is useless to hope that 
agreement will be brought about by good will. The definitive and total 
recognition of the Jewish State and its entry into the community of pacific 
nations was also indispensable to give her fixed boundaries. Thus only 
could the weak surrounding Arab States be given a guarantee of security 
to which they have the right. But however important the solution of the 
conflict may be, it is only one of the ephemeral aspects of the problems of 
the Arab Orient, the crux of which is that the debilitated Arab States are 
in danger, and the attempt to unite them has proved too ambitious. I shall 
be asked if I condemn Arab nationalism, and if I do not know that national- 
ism is the only force that can be opposed to Communism. [f this is true in 
Asia, and perhaps in the Arab States, it must also be admitted that neither 
the strength of Israel nor the power of the Russian Revolution can be 
ascribed only to sentiments of racial nationalism, however ardent. Enough 
of the radio propaganda of gross flattery addressed to the peoples of the 
Middle East to obtain their good will! For the last twenty years we have 
encouraged their already overweening pride instead of urging them to 
work. Only nations with robust institutions and a wise economy could give 
to this part of the world the stability it needs to resist the forces making 
for dislocation. 

Have we not tried to go too fast? In the formation of these ‘nations’ 
did we not allow ourselves to be satisfied by mere appearances? Certainly 
if Turkey today serves, to some extent, as a buttress against pressure from 
the north, it is because by her internal strength, the discipline of her 
citizens, the ability of her statesmen, the absence of fanaticism among the 
masses, she forms a national entity comparable in many ways to those of 
Europe. On the other hand the disruption of Burma, which occurred in 
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spite of the intense nationalism of its élite, was doubtless due to the fact 
that it was too hastily composed of an aggregate of diverse peoples in- 
sufficiently prepared for their task. Burma has been the Iraq of the Far 
East. Syria and Lebanon, on the contrary, which were much more slowly 
and surely constituted, have proved considerably less weak than might 
have been feared. These examples provide, I think, enough facts to sug- 
gest a new policy for the Arab Orient which would exchange the realities 
of 1949 for the romantic dreams of 1916. 

The only way open to us today in the Middle East as elsewhere is to 
unite all the resources of Great Britain, France, and the United States, and 
to establish a common plan of action founded on new principles. This solu- 
tion is actually being evolved on the spot by our common petroleum 
interests, our strategic interdependence, and the cultural, political, reli- 
gious, and economic influences each of us exert in different and by no 
means negligible proportions. 

If this principle of collaboration is admitted, it should first of all be 
studied conscientiously by both British and French together, since their 
respective policies have been in constant opposition for a century and a 
half. For this we should call on men who preferably have not been deeply 
concerned in the events of the last few years in these regions, so that they 
may be able to rise above the sentiments of mutual condescension, rancour, 
and mistrust, which have set us against each other during the last hundred 
and fifty years. 

We certainly must not maintain a policy of immobility or conservative 
imperialism which would place peoples to whom we have taught the love of 
liberty under the yoke of the West. 

In planning this new Eastern policy the United States will be closely 
associated with Britain and France. Great Britain, like us, is searching for 
new methods. She cannot safely continue to pursue a policy of empiricism 
which until now has attempted, without principle or general plan, to con- 
ciliate Arab and Jewish nationalism. I think it likely that we should 
quickly conceive a ‘Marshall Plan’ for the Arab world, which would be 
wholly justified by the oil resources we exploit in these lands. The big 
petroleum companies themselves would perhaps be well advised to consider 
the dangers threatening the Middle East and weigh their obligations to 
safeguard the future by consolidating the Arab countries politically and 
socially. It is possible that if the State of Israel adopts a pacific attitude 
towards the Arab countries, she may later participate in the common task. 

I believe that the application of a new Middle East policy common to 
Britain, France, and the United States demands that the specialists, what- 
ever their merits in the past, should today be reinforced and sometimes re- 
placed by new elements with broader points of view. We can no longer 
train new generations of men destined to build the young Arab nations in 
exclusive colleges run by political technicians in the Middle East itself. It 


is for our western universities, open to all outside elements, to prepare 
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diplomats, officers, administrators, economists, in a new spirit. They must 
get to know and respect one another through these educational centres, 
and must be bound by ties of friendship so that they can work shoulder to 
shoulder. To this common effort France, in spite of her scanty resources, 
and of the errors she has made in the past, is capable of making an appre- 
ciable contribution. 

Tremendous and difficult as the task is, the circumstances are neverthe- 
less favourable today. The State of Israel has not yet committed irreparable 
mistakes, and may once more become a factor of order. Russia has not 
yet secured a firm hold on the Arab Peninsula. Germany and Italy, who 
have never been forces making for order in the Near East, are for the 
moment out of the running. Let us therefore unite in an intelligent and 
generous effort for peace. Otherwise the time is drawing near when the 
Arab Orient, like China and Central Asia, will fall a prey to chaos. Un- 
questionably Africa would follow. Europe would then really be only a 
small cape of the great mainland of Asia. 


Address at Chatham House, 
15 February 1949. 
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COMMUNISM AND THE CHURCHES 


H. M. WADDAMS 


N this paper I propose to deal mainly with the position of the Churches 

in Eastern Europe. I have tried to treat my subject from a factual and 

detached point of view. In doing so I do not mean to imply any moral 
judgement on the action or statements of the Church or individual 
Christians concerned. The question of what attitude Christians should 
adopt in present conditions in Eastern Europe is a whole subject in itself, 
and it is most important that a clear distinction between the two ap- 
proaches should be kept in mind. I have also throughout used the word 
‘religion’ to mean religion as known to us now, and chiefly the Christian 
religion. 

Before considering the position of the Churches in Eastern Europe it is 
necessary to study briefly the position in Soviet Russia, since its experi- 
ences are obviously an important element in the attitudes taken up by 
countries which have only recently become subject to a Communist 
regime. 

The first point to be borne in mind throughout is that from all the 
evidence it appears that the fundamental attitude of the Communist Party 
towards religion remains just as it was at the beginning, unchanged in any 
important particular. This attitude may be shortly summarized as follows: 

(1) Religion is the opiate of the people. 

(2) Religion is a conglomeration of outworn superstitions which 
will disappear in a fully developed communist State as the result of a 
scientific and materialist education. 

(3) The actual attitude of the Communist Party towards religion 
at any particular moment is a matter of expediency or tactics (though 


these principles have an absolute value for Communists which we do 
not associate with them). 


There is no need to examine the evidence for this in much detail, but 
it is worth noting that it is borne out by various articles on the need to 
exclude any element of religious practice, or even neutrality towards 
religion, in the education of young Communists. As far as the membership 
of the Party is concerned absolute hostility to religion is part of its educa- 
tional system. 

For instance, a recent official broadcast in Hungary dealt with the 
subject “The Church and Science’. The speaker, Sandor Szalaz, said: 
‘Historic materialism regards religious faith as an ideology. That is, one 
of the spiritual phenomena which, in given historical circumstances, 
appear as superstructures on the economic foundations of society. In this 
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it shares common characteristics with law, ethics, morals and arts. 
Religious faith is therefore, according to Marxist-Leninist conceptions, 
necessary in certain historical conditions.’ He went on to say that no-one 
wished to deprive of its faith ‘a significant part of the proletariat’ but that 
since the Renaissance the Church had always opposed science. ‘The in- 
terests of the Church and the ruling classes have always been identical... . 
It is thus evident that the fight of the Church against science and know- 
ledge is but a sector of the general class struggle. Communists must stand 
in this struggle on the front of science. Our standpoint is defined by our 
struggle for socialism.’ 

Or, I might refer to the Creed of the Bulgarian Commune published 
on 15 January 1949 in Free Bulgaria which contains such articles of 
faith as: 

I believe in the united and common strength of the human race on earth 
to create good. 

And in the united communist order of society, savior of all nations from 
age-long suffering and misery by means of brotherly labor, freedom and 
equality. 

And in the bright, life-giving spirit of reason, strengthening the hearts 
and souls of all people for the success and triumph of communism through 
revolution. : 

And in the united and indivisible fatherland of all peoples and the 
common ownership of all property. 

I profess united, bright communism, corrector of the faults of society. 

I look forward to the awakening of the nations and the future communist 
order in the whole world. 


Of course to say that the Party attitude towards religion is one of 
expediency is not the same thing as saying that it can therefore be reversed 
at any moment. To make something depend on expediency means a de- 
pendence on external facts as well as on ultimate intentions. To put it 
plainly, religion in the Soviet Union may become so well established within 
certain limits that open opposition to it may never become a practical 
proposition on these very grounds of expediency. 

Developments in the situation of the Russian Orthodox Church from 
the early nineteen-thirties seemed to indicate that the Soviet Government 
was prepared to allow it to play a larger part than hitherto in the life of the 
Russian people. This tendency was much hastened by the outbreak of war 
with Germany and the need to use every influence which made for stability 
within the country, which had to face very great hardships. When I 
accompanied the Archbishop of York on a visit to Soviet Russia some five 
years ago, it seemed to me that the leaders of the Russian Orthodox Church 
were confident that their future position would gradually improve and 
strengthen. This has proved to be justified. The position of the Russian 
Orthodox Church seems to have become stabilized for the time being. 

Since that date the Russian Orthodox Church has been largely re- 
organized internally. A great number of new bishops have been conse- 
crated and appointed to sees, and the ecclesiastical system seems to have 
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been firmly organized under the control of the Moscow Patriarchate. 
Seminaries and academies have been opened in various places, including 
Moscow. The Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate has been regularly pub- 
lished, and one or two books of speeches and sermons have also left the 
presses. The Russian Orthodox Church has been active abroad in various 
ways, and it has begun to take a leading position in the Orthodox world 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

These developments would seem to indicate a real victory on the part 
of the Russian Orthodox Church over the attempt of the Soviet State to 
liquidate the Church by severe persecutions at various periods between 
1920 and 1940. Of course these attacks are explained officially as being 
directed not against religion or Christianity as such, but against political 
reactionaries, and it seems as if the Russian Orthodox Church has agreed, 
tacitly or explicitly, to acquiesce in this interpretation. We need not stop 
to argue this point which is to all intents and purposes an academic one, 
since, whatever the cause, the attack was in fact directed against religion 
and its leaders. 

Before examining the different countries under the sway of Communist 
domination it is desirable first to survey shortly the activities of the 
Russian Orthodox Church in its own affairs since the war, apart from 
purely internal matters of organization in Soviet Russia itself. 

In 1945 a Russian Orthodox delegation led by the Metropolitan Nikolai 
Krutitsky came to England in order to pay a return visit for that of the 
Archbishop of York to Moscow in 1943. The visit was marked by a friendly 
atmosphere, but it must be observed that no further contacts of a major 
kind have been made since. 

The members of the delegation on this occasion came to England imme- 
diately after a visit of the Russian Patriarch, whom they had accom- 
panied, to the Near East. This was a most interesting event since no 
such visit had been made for hundreds of years, or perhaps ever before. 
This visit was in return for the visit to Moscow of some of the Eastern 
Patriarchs for the enthronement of the Patriarch Alexei at the beginning 
of 1945. 

This period, 1945 and onwards, witnessed a vigorous attempt on the 
part of the Patriarch of Moscow to unite all the Russian exiles abroad 
under his own ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The first attempt was made in 
Paris where the aged and dying Metropolitan Evlogie submitted to the 
Patriarch’s jurisdiction. Immediately after his death, however, it became 
clear that he had not carried his flock with him, although they had re- 
frained from opposition at the time owing to the very high regard in which 
they held him. This group of Russians under the then Bishop (now 
Metropolitan) Vladimir refused to accept the ukaz of the Moscow Patriarch 
appointing Evlogie’s successor, and in spite of prolonged negotiations the 
breach could not be healed. The personal unpopularity of the new Moscow- 
appointed Exarch seriously exacerbated the situation. It is interesting to 
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note that the period of negotiation was also marked by the offer by the 
Soviet Embassy of Soviet citizenship to any exile who cared to apply 
for it. 

Attempts were also made to reach an understanding with the Russian 
Church in the United States of America. Negotiations were prolonged here 
too, and in the end the effort came to nothing or almost nothing. The 
American Russian Church was willing to admit the spiritual primacy of 
Moscow but was not ready to abate any of its administrative freedom. 

When Soviet Russia annexed the Baltic States for the second time to- 
wards the end of the last war, the Orthodox in these countries were ab- 
sorbed into the home organization of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
Several of the Hierarchy fled before the Red Army and are now exiles 
among the Displaced Persons. 

The Russian Orthodox Church also took over the Orthodox in Sub- 
Carpathian Ruthenia when that district was ceded by Czechoslovakia to 
the Soviet Union, and for the purposes of administration the Moscow 
Patriarch appointed an Exarch in Prague to undertake the oversight of 
these and other Orthodox people in Czechoslovakia. 

The Orthodox Church in Poland lost practically all its members, since 
the new frontiers left its Orthodox population in the Soviet Union. Of the 
five million Orthodox before the war, only about 300,000 remained in 
Poland. For some time nothing was done about these Orthodox because 
the Metropolitan Dionysie, the head of the Polish Orthodox Church, refused 
to go to Moscow unless he was recognized as the head of an autokephalous 
Church. In the end, only in 1948, Dionysie was removed from his post by 
the Polish Government, and his successor Timothei went to Moscow and 
received the autokephaly of the Polish Church from the Moscow Patriarch. 

Of the Orthodox who formed part of the Russian Orthodox Church be- 
fore the First World War, only Finland remains unbowed. An attempt was 
made to persuade the Finnish Orthodox Church to send a delegation to 
treat with Moscow, but on one pretext or another the matter was post- 
poned, and so far nothing has happened. 

The Russian Orthodox Church has also increased its interest in the Far 
East, where in certain centres not inconsiderable groups of Russian exiles 
are to be found. Most of these groups, except those in Japan, have sub- 
mitted to the jurisdiction of the Moscow Patriarch. 

All these activities have a perfectly natural explanation from a Church 
point of view. None of the events are ecclesiastically surprising or remark- 
able. But that is not the point from which the matter is at present being 
viewed. The Russian Orthodox Church can do nothing outside the Soviet 
Union without the permission of the Soviet Government. Indeed it can do 
nothing without the active co-operation and help of that Government. It 
must therefore be assumed that all these activities were regarded by the 
Soviet authorities in a favourable light. 

It would certainly be difficult to believe that the Soviet Government 
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gave its help from a pure love of religion, indeed it is impossible to believe 
such a thing. It is necessary to assume that the Soviet authorities had good 
practical reasons for encouraging these Church efforts. 


The relations of the Russian Orthodox Church with the Church of 
England and the Anglican Communion is in itself a large subject requiring 
thorough treatment if it is to be understood rightly. The Anglican attitude 
to relations with foreign Churches may be briefly described as one of en- 
couraging the increase of Christian solidarity and understanding, with 
discussions and agreements where these seem to be possible, in the frame- 
work of a general approach to Christian reunion in the future. Anglican 
relations with Churches of the Orthodox Communion have been developed 
on this basis. 

In the last thirty years various Orthodox authorities have issued state- 
ments involving what is called ‘the economic recognition of Anglican 
Orders’. That is to say, by the exercise of the principle of economy, they 
have agreed that in the case of Anglican priests acceding to Orthodoxy, 
they need not be re-ordained. ‘ Economy’, according to the report of the 
Lambeth Conference,! ‘is a technical term representing administrative 
action to meet a temporary situation without prejudice to any principle of 
ecclesiastical Order.’ In fact Orthodox theologians approach the whole 
concept of Orders from a standpoint different from that of the West, and 
the Orthodox Churches do not recognize any Orders as fully valid outside 
the boundaries of their own Communion. 

As the Russian Orthodox Church had not yet considered the possibility 
of such economic recognition, which may prove a useful step in promoting 
Christian solidarity, the Archbishop of Canterbury wrote to the Patriarch 
of Moscow suggesting that it might be fruitful to arrange some discussions 
on the subject between Russian and Anglican theologians. The Patriarch 
apparently took this as a request that the question should be formally 
considered, which was not the case, and the matter was brought up at the 
Conference of various Orthodox Churches in Moscow in July 1948. The 
resolution on the subject stated that the Conference was unable to pro- 
nounce judgement on the question until such time as a unity of faith had 
been established, and satisfaction received, especially on the subject of the 
Sacraments. It added that this would have to be done by statements made 
by synodical authority on the part of Anglicans in agreement with Ortho- 
dox teaching. No advance was therefore made by the resolution of the 
Moscow Conference. 

It is however worth noting the marked difference of tone in the Con- 
ference’s resolutions dealing with the Anglican Communion compared with 
those dealing with the Vatican and the World Council of Churches. The 
Vatican was viewed with frank hostility, the World Council of Churches 


1 The Lambeth Conference 1948: The Encyclical Letter from the Bishops; together with 
Resolutions and Reports. London, $.P.C,K., 1948, 
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with deep suspicion, and it was only in the treatment of relations with 
Anglicans that the tone was notably friendly. 

The resolution and the preparatory documents studied by the Con- 
ference on the subject of Anglicanism reveal some serious misunderstand- 
ings of Anglican teaching as well as of the actual working of Anglican 
Churches. We may hope that at some future date there will be a possi- 
bility of discussion and careful examination of these questions by joint 


representatives of the two groups so that these obstacles at least may be 
removed. 


In examining some of the events in countries under Communist sway 
one or two common features may first of all be noticed. In general, it may 
be said in one sense that we are faced with a post-persecution Communism 
as far as the Churches are concerned. This does not of course mean that 
Church people are not being attacked or are not suffering—that would be 
clearly inaccurate. I mean that the Communists in these countries have 
learnt wisdom from the Russian experiences of wholesale attacks on 
Christians and on religion in general on religious or political pretexts. They 
are likely to avoid some, if not all, of the mistakes then made. 

Let us then consider the group of countries comprised by Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Hungary; Poland is rather a special case. Two 
very important common features are at once apparent. The first of these 
is the agrarian reform, which has the effect of depriving the Churches of all 
their property. It is important to bear in mind that in many, if not all of 
these countries, part at least of the salaries of the clergy were previously 
paid by the State. The removal of their property has the effect of doing 
away with any chance of financial independence. 

The second feature is the control of education and all ‘social’ activities 
by the State. There is sometimes more or less opportunity for the Churches 
to give religious instruction to the children, but the control of education is 
inevitably taken away from the Churches. This is not done on’ grounds of 
the Churches’ inefficiency, or of greater efficiency of the State, but results 
from the Communist attitude to the organization of the State. 

The relation of the Government to the Orthodox Church varies in each 
case. Hungary need not be considered here since the number of Orthodox 
in that country is insignificant. 

In Yugoslavia the relations between the Orthodox Church and the 
Government are those of suspicious hostility. The position is complicated 
by the strength of the Roman Catholic Church in Croatia and Slovenia, 
amounting to rather less than half of the total population of the country. 
The Serb Orthodox Church is led by the Patriarch Gavrilo who returned 
from exile to resume his place at its head. Outwardly little strain appears, 
but the situation is one of considerable tension. The work of the Church is 
hindered in every way possible. Religious processions and observances are 
interfered with by bands of Communists and atheism is taught in the 
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schools. Priests and some bishops are forbidden to visit their flocks, 
especially in Macedonia. Numbers of priests are in prison; and one bishop 
is serving an eleven years’ sentence. The property of the Church has been 
taken and it is made difficult for priests to collect the offerings of the 
faithful. In addition the authorities of the State encourage the activities 
of priests’ unions, which hold congresses and issue statements in support 
of the Government: the intention here appears to be to undermine the 
authority of the hierarchy as much as possible. The situation resembles 
that of two armies awaiting the clash which has not yet come. 

In Bulgaria the situation is very similar. Here as in Yugoslavia the 
seminaries of the Church have been closed down, and only that attached 
to the University remains, in a very uncertain position. Bulgaria also con- 
tains a very active priests’ union in support of the Government. Further, 
the Government has succeeded in getting rid of the Exarch Stefan. As far 
as is known, Stefan tried to pursue a policy of lip-service to the Govern- 
ment while retaining control of the Church through a majority in the Holy 
Synod. It is reported that during his absence in Moscow the Government 
obtained an influence over members of the Synod, and that he returned to 


find he had lost his majority. Seeing that nothing further could be done he 
found a pretext to resign. No successor has yet been appointed. 

The following articles from the Law voted by the Bulgarian Grand 
National Assembly on 24 February 1949 show the powers of the State over 
the Churches in that country: 


Art. 6. When the activities of a church transgress the laws of the country, 
public order or public morality, the Minister for Foreign Affairs withdraws 
recognition of this church, stating the grounds for his action. 

Art. 10. Only Bulgarian subjects—honest citizens of good reputation who 
have not been deprived of rights by a sentence in a court of law, may be 
ministers or hold office in any church. 

Art. 12. Ministers, as well as all other officials of the churches, who break 
the law, offend against public order or public morality, or who work against the 
democratic institutions of the State, may, at the proposal of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, be temporarily suspended from office or dismissed, apart from 
any other liabilities. The temporary suspension or the dismissal is effected 
immediately by the leadership of the church as soon as notice is received of this 
proposal of the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

If the minister is not suspended by the leadership of the church concerned, 
he is suspended by administrative order. 

Art. 14. Each church may open, with the permission of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, secondary or higher theological schools for the training of 
ministers. 

The organization and programmes of these educational institutions are drawn 
up according to special regulations approved by the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Art. 23. The churches or their branches (orders, congregations, missions, 
etc.) which have their headquarters abroad, cannot open up any branches, 
missions, orders, or charitable or other organizations in the People’s Republic 
of Bulgaria. 

Those which already exist in the country shall be closed down within a 
month of this Law coming into force. 

Art. 28. Whoever organizes political organizations on a religious basis, or 
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whoever, by speech, press or action, or in any other way, makes use of the church 
and religion for propaganda against the People’s Government and its under- 
takings, is punished by imprisonment, if not lable to a heavier penalty. 


Roumania will need a little more attention because it seems that here 
the Government has managed to put the Orthodox Church in a position 
where it is more subject to the authorities than in any other of the Balkan 
countries. The Patriarch was very old, and, by introducing a new law 
giving a small committee power to retire any hierarch over a certain age, 
the Government got rid of the Metropolitan of Jassy and had a nominee of 
their own appointed. On the death of the Patriarch he automatically be- 
came the Locum Tenens of the Patriarchal Throne, and from that vantage 
point it was not difficult to see that he was elected Patriarch. 

In addition to this, the Roumanian Government introduced a new law 
of cults which appears to give the authorities ample powers to do as they 
like in almost all circumstances. I quote the following articles from it: 4 


Art. 13. In order to be able to organize and to function, religions must be 
recognized by decrees of the Presidium of the Grand National Assembly, issued 
on the proposal of the Government, following the recommendation of the 
Minister of Religion. 

Recognition may be withdrawn in the same way for good and sufficient 
reasons. 

Art. 21. The Heads of religions and metropolitans, archbishops, bishops, 
superintendents, apostolic administrators, administrative vicars, and others 
with like functions, elected or appointed in accordance with the charters of the 
respective religions, shall be able to function only after approval by the Presi- 
dium of the Grand National Assembly, given by decree, at the proposal of the 
Government, following the recommendation of the Minister of Religion. 

Before taking up their duties, they shall be sworn in by the Minister of 
Religion. The wording of the oath is as follows: 


‘As a servant of God, as a man and a citizen, I swear to be true to the 
People and to defend the Rumanian People’s Republic against its enemies 
abroad and at home. 

‘I swear to respect the laws of the Rumanian People’s Republic and to 
ensure that my subordinates also respect them. 

‘I swear that I shall not allow my subordinates to undertake or to take 
part, and that I myself shall not undertake or take part in any action likely 


to affect public order and the integrity of the Rumanian People’s Republic. 
So help me God.’ 


Art. 22. Religions with eparchial (i.e. diocesan) organization may have a 
number of eparchs in proportion to the total number of the faithful. 

For the establishment and functioning of eparchies (dioceses, superinten- 
dencies) an average of 750,000 faithful shall be reckoned for each eparchy. The 
areas of eparchial [jurisdiction] shall be established and the distribution of the 
faithful by eparchies shall be carried out by the statutory bodies of the respec- 
tive religion, and shall be confirmed by a decree of the Presidium of the Grand 
National Assembly, on the proposal of the Minister of Religion. (This was used 
to reduce the number of Uniate Bishops from six to two.) 

Art. 25. ... Pastoral letters and circulars of general interest shall be brought 
in due time to the notice of the Minister of Religion. 


1 Monitorul Official No. 178, 4 August 1948. 
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In Yugoslavia at least the pressure on the Church has meant that con- 
gregations have considerably increased in comparison with those before the 
war. It would seem that these Balkan Communist Governments, profiting 
from the experience of the Soviet Union, think that any serious attack on 
the Orthodox would rebound to their own disadvantage, and that they are 
therefore trying to manoeuvre the Orthodox Churches into a position 
where their leaders will be under the thumb of the Government. 


The attitude of these Governments to the Roman Catholics is much 
more one of open hostility. Politically the policy of the Vatican is anathema 
to them and this would seem to be a decisive factor in determining their 
policy. There appear to be two stages. The first is to cut off communi- 
cation with the Vatican as far as possible, and the second to remove their 
leaders if they will not do as they are told. Two of the three countries in 
this group with substantial Roman Catholic populations of the Latin rite 
have already passed through these two stages. Roman Catholics in Yugo- 
slavia have lost the leadership of Archbishop Stepinac who is permanently 
interned where he can do no harm, and Hungary has lost that of Cardinal 
Mindszenty. In Roumania the Concordat has been denounced. In Yugo- 
slavia moreover there seems to have been a fairly concentrated attack on 
the Roman Catholic clergy and no less than 300 of them are reported to be in 
prison. Bulgaria has comparatively few Roman Catholics of the Latin rite. 


Another means of attack against the Vatican is the fate of the Uniates. 
Uniates are Christians of the Byzantine rite who owe allegiance to the 
Pope. That is to say their liturgy and customs are to the uninitiated in- 
distinguishable from the Orthodox. There are some differences in the 
liturgy, but they are not obvious, and they have a married priesthood and 
monks according to the Eastern model. Their dress is usually the same as 
the Orthodox. The existence of the Uniates has always been intensely 
resented by the Orthodox. They consider that the Uniates are basically 
Orthodox who, for political reasons, have been tricked into removing from 
their proper allegiance. I do not wish to discuss whether this view is right 
or wrong, but only to state it as a fact. 

Before the war there were two large blocks of Uniates, one in the 
Ukraine and Galicia in pre-war Poland and one in Roumania, chiefly in 
Transylvania. The former group numbered, I believe, three million or 
more, and the latter one and a half million. The method of dealing with 
them has been the same. First the leaders were removed by Government 
action, and then some of the priests met and applied to be readmitted to 
the Orthodox Church. The Orthodox Church received them with open 
arms, their property was transferred to the Orthodox Church, and thus 
they no longer existed. 


Hungary is the only country of those we are considering where Pro- 
testants are to be found in great numbers. Here the pattern has been very 
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similar to that followed in the case of the Roman Catholics. Where the 
leaders are hesitant about co-operation with Government plans they are 
simply removed. The head of the Calvinist Church in Hungary, Bishop 
Ravasz, retired and was succeeded by Bishop Beretsky who was prepared 
to reach an agreement with the State. In the case of the small body of 
Lutherans Bishop Ordass, their head, was removed and imprisoned on 
currency charges. The trial of fifteen Protestant leaders in Bulgaria is a 
recent indication of the methods adopted. 

The Soviet Zone of Germany is another important area as far as the 
Protestants are concerned. Here there is an uneasy situation. At present 
there is very little direct interference with Protestant activity, though 
pressure is exercised to restrict the clergy to purely spiritual duties. It 
seems that the Protestant pastors feel that their great battle is opposition 
to the whole atmosphere in which the zone is organized. The Weltan- 
schauung which animates the Soviet control of the Zone is felt to be the 
antithesis of Christianity, and the Church is now cut off from any influence 
on the State or its actions. It is in a metaphorical sense sent to the cata- 
combs, where it can make no impact on the organized life of its country. 

What emerges from all this? Is there any coherent picture which can 
be seen? Some tentative conclusions can be reached based on the facts 
which are presented by the latest developments. 

In the first place it would seem that the Soviet Union regards the 
Russian Orthodox Church as a useful cementing agency in holding together 
those countries in its orbit where Orthodox are to be found. It has there- 
fore given it every facility to pursue its natural course in taking a leading 
part in the Orthodox life of these lands. Delegations from Moscow to the 
Balkans have proceeded in what may be called without exaggeration a 
royal progress. The Moscow Patriarch was permitted to intervene with 
success in solving a long-standing schism between the Bulgarian Church 
and the Oecumenical Patriarchate. 

In Soviet Russia itself, the Living Church schism, which was much 
favoured by the Government in the middle nineteen-twenties as a disrupt- 
ing influence on the Orthodox Church, has entirely disappeared. All its 
leaders have been reconciled after due repentance. There are one or two 
indications that the Patriarch of Moscow will seriously try to woo other 
schismatics, in particular the so-called Monophysite Churches. Relations 
with the Armenian Church are already friendly, and overtures have been 
made to the Copts. An important suggestion has been made that these 
Churches should send their theological students to Moscow for training. 

In addition to this, the Soviet Government seems to be in favour of 
encouraging the maximum influence of the Russian Orthodox Church out- 
side the borders of the Communist countries. To the facts already men- 
tioned may be added the appointment of a representative in Israel with 
his headquarters at Ain Karem. 

In all these activities, the Russian Orthodox Church does not seem to 
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have gone outside those activities which might have been expected of it 
on purely ecclesiastical grounds. There are however three exceptions to 
this generalization. One is the prominent part played in the All Slav Con- 
gresses by the Metropolitan Nikolai Krutitsky; the second a letter written 
by the Patriarch of Moscow to the Archbishop of Athens on a purely politi- 
cal topic, complaining on the well-worn Communist lines of the wicked- 
ness of the reactionary Fascist elements in Greece. Thirdly, there have also 
been a number of ultra-patriotic statements by some of the leading hier- 
archs published for instance in the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate. On 
the other hand, the Orthodox in the Balkans may be regarded as a useful 
link to Soviet Russia through the Russian Orthodox Church, and there- 
fore not to be too much discouraged. 

As regards the Churches, the development of events indicates in the 
first place a determination to remove the financial independence of the 
Churches. This may be denied on the ground that the events have simply 
been the natural sequel of Communist plans everywhere. In defence of the 
statement, however, is the proposal recently made to the Czechoslovak 
Churches that their pastors should become salaried officials of the State. 
This was rejected by the Church of the Czech Brethren. 

A second objective seems to be to cut off all Churches from any close 
affiliation with bodies outside. This has already been referred to in con- 
nexion with the Roman Catholics. It is probably also partly the explana- 
tion of the Bulgarian Protestant trials, since the Protestants there have 
always been generously supported by money from abroad. It may also 
explain the fact that the Churches in the Balkans were not able to send 
representatives to the First Assembly of the World Council of Churches at 
Amsterdam in August 1948. 

It also appears that these Communist Governments are not prepared 
to brook any independent personalities at the head of Church bodies in 
their dominions. It is only necessary to recall Mindszenty, Stepinac, 
Dionysie, Ordass, Ravasz, and Stefan, as examples. 

It would seem, then, that we may say, in general, that the Churches 
will be permitted to remain, on Communist terms. The terms are such as 
to ensure that the Churches will not interfere with the Communist pro- 
gramme in any form, whether practical or ideological. So long as the 
Churches do not stray over the limits which are implicitly laid down for 
them they will be permitted to function as in the Soviet Union. The 
Churches’ social activities are always abolished, as is their influence in 
education. 


But I must end on another note. We must remember that the position 
in these countries has never been the same as that which prevails in the 
West, and we must beware of judging them by our standards, which may 
be wholly inappropriate. And if our conclusions are correct, it must also 
be remembered that there are many essential activities of the Christian 
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Churches which remain unaffected. The sacred mysteries can still be cele- 
brated, and the model of the Gospel held up through them before the eyes 
of men. The message of redemption can still be brought to the individual 
soul, and the Christian life can still be lived. These are not things to be 
lightly jeopardized. 

In the book published in 1943 by the Moscow Patriarchate it was stated 
that no persecution of religion had taken place. The position of the Church 
was compared, on the other hand, to that of the Christians of the early 
Church. We may perhaps remember that the first Christians lived in a 
totalitarian State. They found it possible to pray for those in authority 
and to be subject unto the higher powers. It was only when they were 
required actually to offer incense to the Emperor that they embraced 
martyrdom rather than blaspheme their Heavenly Father. 


Address at Chatham House, 
5 April 1949. 
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SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY IN 
THE LEBANON 


IRENE C. SOLTAU 


EWCOMERS to the Middle East are apt to stress both the poverty 

of the people and the apparently slow rate of social evolution, but 

anyone able to look back over the last quarter of a century realizes, 
on the contrary, how widespread and deep is the change in outlook, and, 
to some extent also, in institutions. It is as if stages in the evolution of the 
social and economic history of Great Britain were being re-enacted there 
onasmaller scale. The whole of the Lebanon, but more particularly Beirut, 
has been exposed to powerful foreign influences; but some at least of the 
features described are reproduced in other parts of the Middle East as 
well; they are, in fact, characteristic of any country which, after centuries 
of static existence, is hurriedly brought into the swift tempo of the modern 
world. 

Life in the nineteen-thirties was pleasant and cheap for the Lebanese 
bourgeois and for foreigners, so that it was easy to forget that a large pro- 
portion of the city population was living in extreme poverty. Wages were 
so low that it seemed impossible that workers could exist on them. Fami- 
lies were in a perpetual state of insolvency and unemployment was chronic. 
A survey made in 1937-8, by a friend and myself, into the working con- 
ditions and family budgets of 300 working girls, showed that only one-third 
of their fathers were regularly employed. - A frequent answer to inquiries 
was ‘He’s too old; he can’t work’. In half the cases, indeed, it was a matter 
of late marriage, or re-marriage with a second or third family; but often 
conditions of under-nourishment and worry had prematurely aged the 
father—a fact which organizers of relief often overlook. The plea that 
women and children must be helped first leads to neglect of the adult man. 

What was the attitude of the Lebanese towards this poverty? On the part 
of the rich, pity, ignorance, alms-giving. On the part of the poor, depressed 
fatalism, and the attempt to get help some way or another. There was no 
State or municipal relief, so that many would literally have starved if they 
had not turned to somebody for help. A man tried his relations first, for 
in the East family solidarity in financial matters was, and still is, strong. 
If one member prospers, all expect help from him. Another approach was 
to some rich patron: a successful man from the same village, an ex-em- 
ployer, or a rich, charitable man.of the same community. There was a 
quasi-feudal relationship between the rich and poor. Patrons gave old 
clothes, money, introductions, medicine or a letter to the hospital in the 
case of illness. 
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Each community had a charitable fund administered not by the 
clergy, but by a committee of influential laymen: Maronites, Greek Ortho- 
dox, Muslims, Armenians, Jews, each had their own. But funds were 
inadequate and, as the cost of living rose, requests could only be met 
by tiny gifts equivalent to half-a-crown or five shillings. Very ‘deserving’ 
cases might get part of their rent or schooling for the children. When this 
source had been tapped, a very small additional sum might be begged from 
a charitable priest. Then, too, in pre-war days a great many people counted 
on remittances from successful relatives who had emigrated to North or 
South America. These sums (the total in each year was quite considerable), 
not only relieved need, but also in many cases discouraged effort. It was 
said of one small town that the people only seriously turned to cultivation 
when the war interrupted the flow of remittances. It was also possible to 
borrow and to obtain goods on credit. In one Jarge village the intricate 
pattern of loans was such that, when one business man failed, several young 
people, who were not his direct creditors, wondered if they could go on 
with their studies. Borrowing was often done on promise of repayment 
‘when the registered letter came from America’. 

Religious alms-giving also played a considerable part, especially among 
Muslims during the Fast of Ramadan. Pious Muslims are expected, by the 
tenets of their faith, to give up one-tenth of their income to charity, and 
many did so. Nor did the Christian Churches fail to stress the duty of 
generosity to the poor. Giving to beggars in the street is an established 
custom which is justified, if the distress is not being met systematically. 
Many people earned (and still earn) a precarious living by peddling. 

Since there were few free schools, one of the objects of soliciting help 
was to pay for school fees and books. Hundreds of those who were better 
off paid (and still pay) school fees for the children of families who look upon 
them as their rich benefactors. That some of these patrons or Church 
societies sometimes helped to put a family on its feet, no-one would deny; 
but this was seldom the result of close investigation, and the help consisted 
largely of small doles, which kept people alive but left them in a position 
of perpetual insolvency and under-nourishment, with something of the 
beggar’s outlook, for which they could hardly be blamed. Moreover, the 
plausible got more than their share of whatever was going. This way of 
life was an accepted social pattern in the early nineteen-thirties. 

The country was not without a number of charitable institutions: two 
old people’s homes; some thirty orphanages, run mainly by religious orders, 
twenty by French nuns. To these must be added a large Muslim orphanage, 
two Protestant ones, and a more recent Druze orphanage; and two mental 
homes, one British, the other Lebanese. Most of these institutions received 
a small government grant towards maintenance. Many mission schools, 
such as that of St Vincent de Paul, could almost be classed as social insti- 
tutions; and a richer school often supported a poorer one, helping with 
clothing, gifts, etc. All these bodies rendered wonderful service, and still 
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do: thousands of orphans owe everything to them. But they scarcely 
touched the average poor family, in which the father was unemployed or 
drawing a very inadequate wage, and the children and adolescents were 
thus forced to work. 

The early nineteen-thirties was the period of nascent industrialization 
with all its usual features: long hours (10, 11, 12), insanitary conditions, 
child labour, inadequate government control. Children of 7 or 8 were 
seen in match factories; others were found working in something like a 
dungeon, two floors beneath the street level, in stench and dampness. It 
was so dark that on our first inspection an electric bulb had to be fetched 
from elsewhere and put in. In another case 60 or 70 children between the 
ages of g and 13 were found doing a long night-shift in a textile factory. 
Better conditions prevailed in many other firms, but in numerous industries 
the bulk of the workers consisted of children, adolescent girls, some big 
boys, some older women, and a few very dejected-looking men. It is to be 
noted, however, that this is all in the past tense—a little more than ten 
years ago. There were at this time no organized trade unions, but only 
spasmodic groupings in the few factories that employed a number of men. 
There were barely enough industrial working men to form a ‘class’; even 
among these the proportion of Armenians was high. 

What were the new forces which began to affect the situation? On the 
concrete side, the beginning of reform came with the introduction, in 1932, 
by French advisers, of regulations for industrial buildings. Then about the 
same time the International Labour Organization, acting through the 
Mandates Commission, tried to stimulate the local authorities to pass 
some kind of labour legislation, beginning with the protection of women 
and children. In 1927 the Palestine Government had enacted a law fixing 
the minimum age at 12 years. Egypt followed (after the Butler inquiry) 
with a law fixing the minimum age at g in the textile industry. In 1934 
Iraq established a minimum age of 12. In 1935 Syria and Lebanon forbade 
night work for women and young persons, and enacted that the minimum 
age was 13, that the maximum working day for a woman was 8 hours, and 
for a young person (13-16), 7 hours. 

But, in general, and especially in Syria and Lebanon, these laws re- 
sulted from outside influence, without any preparation of local opinion, 
much less from its pressure. As a result they remained literally unknown 
to the public. Health Department officials and municipal engineers were 
concerned with permits to build factories, but not with the law regarding 
women and children. In the Lebanon, however, several groups were in- 
terested in the question of child labour, notably the Y.W.C.A., which had 
classes and clubs for child workers and organized an annual anti-child 
labour propaganda week. The co-operation of other groups was enlisted ; 
a dormant society called the Child Welfare Society was resuscitated, and 
the law was, so to speak, unearthed and publicized. This Child Welfare 


Society, ‘Union pour la Protection de l’Enfance au Liban’, was given a 
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semi-official status, and an office in the Town Hall, and was asked to 
nominate voluntary women inspectors. These were empowered to enforce 
the 1935 law, under the aegis of the Health Department; at the same time 
they were requested to report the existence of unsatisfactory sanitary 
conditions and of unprotected machinery. 

The law had, however, to be applied gradually, or it would almost cer- 
tainly have been repealed—in fact there were attempts to do this. The 
youngest children left work first, then older ones; in five years, with the 
help of other factors which will be described later, there were practically no 
children under 13 in the factories; the 13-15 group dwindled too. But the 
law did not apply to street trades or service, and some boys of 11 and 12 
remained in small workshops. The problem with boys of that age was the 
insufficient number of free schools. Hours were progressively reduced; in 
five or six years the 8-hour day had become usual; most important of all 
was the increase of men working in factories and the appearance of more 
skilled workers and foremen, some trained in the new technical school. 

Trade unions were still very weak, and this not only because of economic 
and social circumstances. The Turkish Government—and a fortiori the 
French Mandatory Power—adopted the suspicious and hostile attitude of 
the Napoleonic Code towards associations of all kinds, an attitude which 
looks upon all groupings of citizens for common action as a danger to the 
unity and security of the State. In the early days of the period under 
review, the only groups resembling unions were temporary sporadic asso- 
ciations for the organization of a strike, or the urging of some particular 
grievance. Then, as in many other countries, the printers were the first to 
form a more highly organized professional union. Only during the Presi- 
dency of M. Naccache (1940-41), however, were the workers given the right 
to form real unions, while the Labour Code of 1946, although it recognized 
their legal existence, did so only on condition that they were put under 
strict government control. The same is true of political parties. Lebanon 
does not as yet enjoy genuine freedom of association. 

Next came compensation for dismissal. This was the result of a sudden 
crisis. In 1933 an important bank suddenly closed its doors and dismissed 
many employees, some of long standing and the protégés of influential 
people; this created a widespread demand for compensation. A law was 
passed enjoining that any worker, dismissed through no fault of his or her 
own, should be paid by the employer a sum equal to one month’s pay at 
the present salary for every year worked.1 The law applied to all except 
domestic servants. Ever since it was passed, this has been the right which 
the Lebanese worker cherishes most. In doubtful cases the judges have 
almost always given the workers the benefit of the doubt, so that even a 
man dismissed for slackness would get his dismissal compensation. It 
weighed heavily on small employers who could not budget for it, and also 


1 This law has been subject to a number of changes, but the essential principle has 
remained. 
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on firms having to retrench in bad times; but it played a very large part in 
giving the worker a sense of his strength, a larger part than strikes or trade 
unions. So far it has had to replace unemployment benefit and pensions. 


In the last two or three years before the war, as more people began to 
discuss social problems, new ways of looking at the familiar fact of poverty 
were emerging. For some this meant a real stirring of conscience, for others 
a new topic of interest or merely a fashion, and for many, a new outlook 
on the functions of the State. As early as the nineteen-twenties a Muslim 
man of letters, Omar Fakhuri, was writing on social problems, stressing 
the duties of the State, and championing the rights of the workers. While 
some of his followers later became communists, he himself may be called 
the first genuine Lebanese socialist, and his influence was considerable. 
Both American and French Universities also had a share in drawing the 
attention of the younger generation to the problems of their country. The 
American University, founded in 1866, has seen many new developments 
since the First World War, among others the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Sociology, the students of which are obliged to have practical 
experience of club or night school work. A University village welfare 
society (later to become Civic Welfare) organized camps in villages during 
the summer, with classes for illiterates, recreation work, and help in 
matters of agriculture and water supply. Through this work many students 
learnt of the needs of rural populations. They and their friends began to 
think in terms of their ‘responsibility, as the privileged, for the under- 
privileged’, to use a favourite American expression. The fight against 
illiteracy was seen to be an obvious necessity. At the same time the 
Women’s College worked along the same lines. The Y.W.C.A., with a 
trained American secretary, was in touch with some 500 young people, and 
its clubs and night schools provided a training ground for men and women 
students, as also did the Y.M.C.A. (founded by a Frenchman in 1930) 
which included in its activities a club for street boys, run with the help of 
boys and girls from the secondary schools. 

Meanwhile the French Jesuit Fathers, who are in charge of the Uni- 
versité St Joseph, did a great deal to stir the consciences of all in their 
circle, which includes a large number of the Christians of the Lebanon, and 
many people in responsible government positions. After a short time-lag, 
Lebanon felt very strongly the repercussions of the social gospel expressed 
in the Papal Encyclical of 1931 (‘Quadragesimo Anno’). The Encyclical 
was strong meat for people to whom these ideas were new, with its ‘emanci- 
pation of the proletariat’, its talk of the ‘wealthy being allowed to accumu- 
late only their just share of the fruits of production’, of the ‘just wage’, 
and, more radical still, ‘the reconstruction of the social system’. Only from 
the Pope would rich Maronites have accepted such revolutionary words. 
This change in outlook was expressed in the formation of ‘Catholic 
Action’, with its numerous social activities, and in the rapid development 
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of the Catholic Worker Youth Groups (J.0.C.). The principles of the Papal 
Encyclical were introduced to the intellectual and official classes through 
the organization of a “Semaine Sociale’ year by year. Every evening for a 
week lectures on one particular topic were delivered (in French) to crowded 
audiences of officials, ecclesiastics, professors, students, and others. Im- 
passioned appeals, marshalled facts, stirred the conscience of some and 
won the lip-service of others. Meetings were fully reported in the press. 
In 1939 the Franco-Lebanese Red Cross was founded under the joint- 
presidentship of the French High Commissioner’s wife and of the wife of a 
prominent Catholic judge. It was made into more than a large out- 
patients’ clinic; it became to some extent a centre of case-work and relief. 
Young girls of the upper classes helped, and, through their visits to patients, 
gained some knowledge of how poor people lived. Young nuns came 
down from their mountain convents to learn with them. Similar work was 
going on at Tripoli and over the Syrian frontier at Aleppo. In circles under 
American influence the fight against illiteracy was emphasized; in French 
circles the linking of social to medical out-patients’ work was given priority. 
The American educationalists had a wider influence than the French over 
the whole of the Middle East, but the French influence was stronger in 
Beirut itself, in the Maronite districts, and in government circles. Young 
Beirutis of every religious group attended the leading French schools. 
Another centre concerned with social questions was the Federation of 
Women’s Societies. This is a strictly national group which cuts across all 
religious barriers. It has interested itself in women prisoners, and, in 
collaboration with other organizations, has persuaded the Government to 
build a new women’s prison. One of its prominent members visited the 
women’s wing of the prison for many years, taking a particular interest in 
welfare work among prostitutes. Later the Federation did a pioneering 
piece of work by opening three nursery schools. Another women’s group, 
in which Lebanese and French collaborated, was the ‘Artisanat Libanais’. 
These women paid regular visits to villages to revive old handicrafts and 
adapt them to modern tastes; beautiful silk weaving, fine embroidery, 
baskets, toys, etc., were made and sold in the basement of the Parliament 
building. In fact it became increasingly difficult for the wife of any im- 
portant official not to show a serious interest in some form of social activity. 
And it is symptomatic that from this period, 1937-8 onwards, all political 
leaders and parliamentary candidates had to put forward a programme of 
social reform in order to get a following, and that the press dealt more and 
more with social subjects, though often, it is true, in an inexpert way. 
The Beirut Rotary Club also played an influential part. Always in- 
terested in helping social and philanthropic work, it laid down as the con- 
dition of a gift to the Child Welfare Society in 1939 that the money should 
be used to engage as its paid secretary a trained social worker. The Society 
obtained the services of a Frenchwoman who was both an experienced 


social worker and a qualified nurse. She made a survey of social agencies, 
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published a directory of them, and, after giving practical training in case- 
work to a group of young workers in the Child Welfare Office, she became 
the first head of a ‘school for visiting nurses’ (under the auspices of the 
Jesuit University). This was, in fact, however, attended largely by girls 
of upper-class families who did not mean to become district nurses. While 
this was not exactly what the school was intended for, it had the result that 
one further section of young people learnt how the poor actually lived. 


The war, far from arresting the development of these movements, on 
the contrary hastened their evolution. The first two years of the war, it 
is true, did not bring about any radical change. Unemployment was still 
widespread, and the cutting-off after 1940 of all overseas imports caused 
some rise in prices. But the arrival of the British, and the replacement of 
the Vichy French by the Free French, revolutionized the labour situation. 
British forces, army, navy, and air, and the semi-civilian Spears Mission, 
stayed nearly five years. They immediately became large employers of 
labour. It is estimated that, at the peak period, over 100,000 in the 
Lebanon were on the British pay-roll, exclusive of those employed by local 
contractors. The production of silk was revived to make parachutes. The 
stoppage of practically all imported consumer goods enabled new industries 
to be started. All this meant fuller employment than had ever been 
imagined. The cost of living rose steeply, ultimately to about ten times 
the pre-war figure, but it was accompanied by a sharp rise in wages. 

Families in which the only wage-earner was an unskilled labourer, were 
perhaps worse off than before the war, but it was found that they preferred 
higher wages, even with no bigger purchasing value—the idea of a higher 
figure had a stiong psychological effect. Families with several skilled 
workers, on the other hand, had never known such good conditions, and 
their view of normal standards greatly changed. I remember an English 
army equipment repair shop where, for the first time in the Lebanon, I 
saw a good dining-room; no meals were provided but there were proper 
food safes and means of re-heating food, a trained nurse, and a rest-room. 
Army lorries often took workers to and from their work. All this naturally 
taught the workers to expect more. Another factor making for change was 
the social intercourse between British non-commissioned officers and the 
local office staffs, overseers, and interpreters. In the hospitable Lebanese 
homes, over a cup of Arab coffee, life in general was discussed, and in 
particular, the life of workers in the United Kingdom. This gave to the 
Lebanese an entirely new view of the British. A working woman once said 
to me, ‘Do you mean to say that in England there are ordinary people, like 
servants, tram-conductors, and street-sweepers?’ An Englishman, she 
confessed, meant to her ‘a consul, or a missionary, or a captain’. British 
soldiers stationed in the Lebanon spoke a great deal of a socialist post-war 


Britain, and the Beveridge Plan was a favourite subject for lectures and 
discussions. 
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Naturally these five years of contact with the British, both as employers 
and as acquaintances, opened new horizons to the Lebanese workers. But 
since it coincided with many other factors, no-one can judge the importance 
of its share. When the armies left, though the occasion was officially 
celebrated as marking a stage in achieving complete independence, the 
workers not only regretted but resented their departure. ‘Why have your 
soldiers left?’ was the reproach of the unemployed to English residents. It 
should be added, however, that the wealth brought by the armies is still 
in the country, and that some is being converted into capital assets. 

The Free French came into the Lebanon with the British, and an ad- 
ministrative staff remained there at the Grand Sérail. French views on 
social questions of the later nineteen-thirties were expressed through several 
personalities connected with the ‘Section Sociale du Haut Commissariat’. 
Voluntary agencies were helped by grants of money; a Labour Exchange 
was set up, and meals for poor children were taken to some schools in army 
lorries; simple industries were organized to help poor women, especially 
Muslims who could not work outside their homes. The Free French army 
also employed some 20,000 people, and as employers showed a special 
concern for fathers of large families. 

The war naturally brought with it a certain amount of governmental 
control of economic life. There was no rationing, but everyone had a right 
to a certain quantity of cereals, wheat or flour, maize and barley, and some 
sugar and rice at controlled prices. It was forbidden to transport wheat 
without a permit ; there was an attempt to fix the price of many foodstuffs. 
The result was to reinforce the tendency to look to the Government to 
remedy all evils. “Why doesn’t the Government stop this?’ was replacing 
the fatalistic attitude. 

Another important factor in increasing the pressure of workers’ de- 
mands was communist propaganda. Up to 1941 the Communist Party had 
no standing and no rights, and propaganda‘was illegal. But when Russia 
officially became an ally, all formal anti-communist measures were revoked : 
not that the communists waited for this. In the second year of the war the 
owner of a small factory said to me, ‘We used to think that the English were 
very powerful, but look at Russia! We admire her now’. Hammers and 
sickles appeared all over the factory district. A worker, following me out of 
a factory, said it was not ventilation or sanitation that they wanted; it was 
a different life altogether. They wanted Russia to come to the Lebanon. 
Communist cells were formed in the industrial suburbs and the adjoin- 
ing rural districts. Even peasants declared they were communists, as a 
vague protest against the hardness of their lives. When later on the 
British Army brought full employment and more money, skilled artisans 
bought radio sets. The Armenians listened to Erivan (Soviet Armenia), 
and the Arabs to the Moscow Arabic programme. Erivan became the 
Eldorado of the young Armenian workers, and of some of the clerks too; 
and they started saving to go there. Since the end of the war thousands 
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have left for Soviet Armenia, so that the strongest communist element in 
the Lebanon has largely gone. Moreover, the news which filters through is 
not always very good, and a few have escaped from ‘Utopia’ at the risk of 
their lives to tell a sad tale, though some reports are happier. From 1941 
the Communist Party entered the political arena and it put forward a can- 
didate for the elections of 1943. Russian propaganda also took on a new 
form when it put forward Greek Orthodoxy as the link with the Lebanese 
Greek Orthodox. Allin all, Russian influence undoubtedly acted asa power- 
ful force tending to hasten the passing of advanced social legislation. 


The end of the Mandate, and the departure of all foreign troops, was a 
profound psychological experience for the educated Lebanese. It brought, 
indeed, a new sense of prestige, but it was no longer possible to blame the 
Mandatory Power for everything that went wrong. Responsibility for 
economic and social conditions rested henceforth with the Lebanese them- 
selves, and the energy hitherto directed to the issue of political freedom 
could be turned to that of social progress. 

One of the earliest far-reaching social reforms was a Labour Code, 
passed in 1946, embodying important new developments. Unlike the law 
of 1935 concerning women and children, this law was debated and passed 
in an independent parliament. It laid down the principle of a 48-hour week 
for all adults, overtime to be reported to the Office of Social Affairs and 
paid 50 per cent extra. As before, children under 13 were forbidden to work 
in factories, and the 7-hour working day for those between 13 and 16 was 
maintained, but last-minute pressure from conservative elements added a 
clause providing that no child under 8 might work, with the vague qualifica- 
tion ‘no child must do work which is unsuitable’. The Code laid down that 
compensation must be paid in cases of industrial disease or accident, 
according to length of service. Minimum wages are to be fixed by com- 
missions on which Government, employers, and employees are represented. 
The former law establishing compensation for dismissal was reaffirmed, 
with slight modifications. Trade unions were put under strong govern- 
mental control: they had to obtain a permit, submit their rules, and accept 
government regulations on methods of electing their staff. The Code also 
provided for State Labour Exchanges, though this section has not yet been 
put into effect, owing to acute unemployment. 

This unemployment resulted, in the main, from the post-war com- 
petition of foreign imports, which proved a severe set-back to the recently 
established local industries. Some firms closed, others dismissed from a 
third to three-quarters of their staffs. The Department of Public Works 
built roads, but Syrian workers, willing to do heavier work for less pay, took 
most of the jobs which could not, in any case, meet the needs of all the 
skilled men and clerks stranded by the departure of the armies. The Trans- 
Arabian Pipe Line Company (Tap-Line) took the names of 13,000 appli- 
cants for work, but dismissed even the few previously engaged. The Iraq 
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Petroleum Company took on some, but political events soon made for in- 
stability, and now thousands of Palestinian refugees are swelling the num- 
bers of those needing work or help. All this unemployment coincides with 
very high food prices. But as this article is being written, news comes of 
increased employment by the Iraq Petroleum Company, and of prospects 
of work with other oil companies. Trade unions have so far managed to 
maintain the present level of wages. These are hopeful signs. On the other 
hand the fact that importers have, with few exceptions, more social 
prestige and power than industrial employers is an adverse factor, and 
does not facilitate production or the chances of prosperity for the worker. 

In regard to education, the new Lebanese State has not so far made 
schooling free and compulsory, and though it has considerably in- 
creased the number of schools, they are still quite inadequate. The city 
streets are full of children of school-age, some begging or hawking. 
Groups of investigators placed at nine street corners in Beirut in the spring 
of 1948 counted 300 (in school hours). When he worked in factories, the 
Lebanese child was out of sight and mind, but these hordes of children 
constitute a daily plea for more schools—one to which the Beirut public is 
no longer deaf. But schools cost money, and money means taxes. 

These street children, as is to be expected, are often in trouble with the 
police. Since 1939 the Child Welfare Society has been working for child 
delinquents, and in 1947 the Lebanese Education Department opened a 
fine school for boy delinquents, where they are given training in several 
trades. In October 1948 a law established children’s courts and gave legal 
status to the workers of the Child Welfare Society, who had been acting as 
de facto probation officers for some ten years. 

The voluntary agencies described earlier in this article have continued 
and developed their work. Many obtain regular Government grants. The 
Lebanese declaration of independence has caused no sudden break, even 
in the case of institutions which were largely foreign in inspiration, but 
only some change of emphasis. However, in 1946 the Lebanese Red Cross 
replaced the Franco-Lebanese Red Cross. It has opened new free clinics, and 
has continued its educational work with girls of the upper classes. The 
idea of the need for training for social service is gaining ground. Similar 
work sponsored by the French University is still in progress, and the 
French have also started a small school for more comprehensive training. 
It is significant that in this institution the head is a Lebanese, trained in 
France, while her senior assistant is a French woman, both being nuns of 
the same order. The Lebanese have a natural bent for social case-work, 
and show great courage and devotion to a cause in which they are doing 
pioneer work. 

When Palestinian refugees streamed into the Lebanon, the Govern- 
ment provided food in bulk and shelter, and philanthropic societies did all 
they could to mitigate their sufferings. The public responded generously 
and accepted extra taxation on cars and cement with little complaint. 
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Reluctant as they have been to pay taxes, the Lebanese find it easier to 
accept a specific tax, paid, for example, by an extra revenue stamp on 
letters, than an unspecified addition to existing taxes. 


The great changes brought about in so short a space of time are most 
striking. The earliest industrial legislation dates back only fourteen years, 
and already a law instituting social security is under consideration. New 
conceptions of life have become commonplaces. Feudal attitudes, rich 
patrons, alms-giving, are still part of everyday life, to be sure, but they are 
being overshadowed by aspirations for social reform. The idea that society 
and the State are responsible for the welfare of citizens is growing, while 
the State accepts and welcomes co-operation with voluntary agencies. 

No wonder that this evolution bears all the characteristics of countries 
brought too abruptly in touch with modern trends. The result is often a 
mixture of enthusiasm and discouragement ; people are surprised that it is 
not easier to accomplish the wished-for reforms. There is a shortage of 
those technically qualified to take the lead, both in voluntary agencies and 
in the civil services. Improvements in social conditions are impeded by 
backwardness in administration and in economic and fiscal policy. For 
social aspirations outstrip the civic sense, which is a plant of slower 
growth and does not develop easily where there is an intensely personal 
approach to all situations. Nor did Turkish dominion (when the Lebanon 
formed part of the Ottoman Empire) breed civic sense: loyalty was then 
naturally directed to other objects: family, friends, or religious communi- 
ties. Hence a vicious circle: the public are apt to say, ‘We would obey the 
Government and pay taxes if we trusted its efficiency’, to which the 
Government could answer, ‘We would be more efficient if you gave us your 
co-operation, paid your taxes, and believed that laws are meant for all’. 

The danger is that the very desire to see improvements may tempt 
some either to despair or to adopt unsound methods. This, in fact, is the 
heart of the present-day Lebanese problem. When things prove more diffi- 
cult than is expected, the young are apt to say that what is needed is a 
strong man, a benevolent despot who will break the vicious circle, take the 
decisions that people want to but dare not take, and set the nation to rights 
by Act of Parliament. The example of Kemal Ataturk in Turkey has 
naturally been an inspiration to many of these young neo-authoritarians. 

We may hope, however, that in the years to come, the number of 
those who expect the State to play the part of a magician will diminish, 
and that many recruits will be added to those groups whose perseverance 
and persistence inspires the Government to support their work, and itself 
to go forward with painstaking courage. 


April 1949. 








OBSERVATIONS ON COLONIAL PLANNING 


W. E. H. STANNER 


LMOST every colony now has its five- or ten-year plan, usually for 

economic development of one kind or another with some reference 

to social welfare; plans for development in other spheres have also 
been made. I do not think it is altogether pedantic to take mild objection 
to the use of the word ‘planning’ as a description of the preliminary phase 
of the rather haphazard activities in progress under the name, style, and 
title of planned operations. No-one who was familiar during the war with 
the highly skilled administrative activity known as ‘planning’ in any of 
the senior service formations, such as those under General Morgan, or even 
in the great civil ministries, can fail to feel the discrepancy between our 
planning in the colonial field and the high standard of war-time planning. 
Colonial conditions are, of course, in some ways widely different, but in 
other cases conditions are not so far removed from some of those ii which 
war-time planning took place. There is very little sign that in the colonies 
we are drawing at all deeply on our known levels of standard and reserves 
of skill in such planning as we have so far undertaken. 

The notion of planning entered the colonial field very recently, less than 
ten years ago; naturally, more recently than it entered the metropolitan 
field where, at the most, it is perhaps only twenty years old. It is too soon 
to be dogmatic about the outcome. The various economic plans of the 
colonies are in an admittedly experimental phase. Nevertheless, the plan- 
ning outlook is now very widespread. As Miss Margery Perham pointed 
out recently, in some areas one receives the impression that what is going 
on is not just planning, but ‘planning for dear life’. So far, it is on a rela- 
tively small scale. Nowhere, so far as I am aware, are there yet any posi- 
tive suggestions for the planning of the whole of any colonial economy, 
even for the whole of any sector of colonial economy, e.g., the system of 
marketing. But I believe moves in that direction will come fairly rapidly 
though, so far, only isolated sectional interventions of fairly narrow range 
have been initiated. 

In the colonies there is a great deal of vague thought about the colonial 
future. One hears at least some talk of collectivist colonial economies at 
some future date, of colonies as huge aggregates of large-scale collective 
farms. We need not be surprised to find a considerable growth of the col- 
lectivist theme in plans of the future. There are many reasons why colonial 
conditions stimulate this type of mental outlook. One of the strongest 
reasons for it is the number of baffling, small-scale obstructions en- 
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wider and wider fields becomes very strong because it often seems the only 
way to prevent an original scheme from foundering. 

I do not wish to appear either as a planner or as an anti-planner. Pro- 
fessor Jewkes and Professor Hayek seem to know where they stand on this 
issue. For myself, it depends very much on the plan, and all its circum- 
stances. 

For several years the forms of colonial planning so far adopted have 
attracted increasing criticism, not only in matters of scale, but also in con- 
ception and method. The West African development plans were pro- 
nounced upon unfavourably by a Select Committee, mainly for the reason 
(it was said) that at the end of the development period the colonies would 
be left in a position substantially unaltered. The Economist was critical of 
the development and welfare schemes projected in the seven years since 
the policy was inaugurated in February 1940.1 The development plans of 
certain Pacific territories have also been reviewed unfavourably. Several 
colonies have been embarrassed by the very wide gap between the original 
estimates and the actual costs of various schemes. In East Africa, the 
groundnuts scheme is coming under heavy and continuous fire. 

It will be generally agreed that there is need of a well-informed body of 
opinion in England upon such matters. The whole colonial background is 
insufficiently understood, and it is all too clear that the vast store of 
knowledge we have acquired over the last hundred years is not always 
utilized to the best advantage. It is very difficult to find any evidence in 
East Africa, for example, that lessons learned by experience in Malaya or 
in the West Indies or in India are being made use of at all widely. Where- 
ever one goes in the colonies it is an almost universal experience to find 
plans being made and put into operation with objects and aspirations at a 
certain level, which in nine cases out of ten are subsequently forced down 
to a much lower level of objective and speed by difficulties not foreseen or 
under-estimated, or by local forms of resistance. Something, clearly, is out 
of gear. It is, in my opinion, of critical importance to discover the cause of 
this unsatisfactory condition. It is fair to adjudge that our planning at the 
moment is bad. 

Last year I was able to spend ten months travelling over the three 
territories in East Africa. Altogether I covered some 16,000 miles. I was 
able to see something of a number of plans, large and small, in operation 
or about to go into operation. Among them was the groundnuts scheme. 
It is now known that the scheme as a whole is meeting serious difficulties 
and will have to be completely recast, at a much lower level of aspiration, 
with objects somewhat differently conceived, and with a much slower time- 
table. Its circumstances in some ways do not differ greatly from those of 
smaller and less publicized schemes. To understand their difficulties, and 
to gauge their prospects, it is necessary to know something of the social and 
economic setting into which they have been plunged, in which they are 

1 ‘Development or Welfare’ in The Economist, 15 March 1947, p. 364. 
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struggling to keep going, and in which they must find their true levels of 
achievement and progress. 

East Africa as a whole is at, or almost at, the peak of the biggest boom 
in its history, which has been developing since the war. All the indices of 
production, employment, and expenditure, are extraordinarily high. The 
capital inflow has been very considerable. Many well qualified to judge feel 
that the boom is about to burst, and there is a certain amount of anxiety 
on that account. I felt that the peak was still some distance away, but 
there are some distinct signs of warning. 

This is, however, only one side of the picture in East Africa. On an- 
other side there is an almost dramatic contrast. The situation of the great, 
slow-moving mass of the bakopi, as the African peasantry is called in 
Uganda, is almost unchanged from what it was before the war. Out in the 
bush, if it were not for the effects of higher prices, greater mobility of 
labour, and some circulation of new political ideas, it is difficult to believe 
it is not 1938. It is important to keep those two contrasting conditions 
constantly in mind. 

In the background of the general boom there is an intense drive for 
development on three main fronts—political, social, and economic, Each 
of these three main objectives comprises a number of smaller, local aims. 
The political drive is directed towards an intensive campaign to develop 
democratic organizations of African local government, some succeeding in 
part, some not at all. The social drive is concerned with education, the 
fostering of trade unions and co-operatives, welfare clubs, health cam- 
paigns, and various other measures. Both these movements are being 
conducted through the existing machinery of government, and while they 
are intense and persistent, they are not always as obvious as the economic 
drive. The economic drive also breaks down into smaller objectives in a 
hundred localities, and there is a large number of little schemes of private 
economic investment. Public attention is naturally drawn to the seven or 
eight large enterprises—the three groundnut experiments; the port and 
railway constructions; the big military base; the hydro-electric, copper, 
and the textile schemes. In one sense, however, the general economic 
boom is the most important factor in the situation, and includes a large 
aggregate of small-scale investment by Indians and Africans, as well as by 
Europeans. 

The overall effect is both interesting and dangerous. The general boom 
is widening the gap between the great mass of rural peasantry and the 
European and Indian economy, together with that part of the African 
population now linked closely with it. This advanced economy is also de- 
veloping at a much faster pace than the peasant economy, and is being 
lifted to a social altitude where life is more intense, more complicated, with 
more ‘opportunities’ and more ‘problems’. All three of the main develop- 
ment drives, political, social, and economic, are also concentrating on it. 
This is inevitable because of certain limitations imposed in the colonies on 
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what can be done in the matter of development, how it can be done, and 
the order in which it can be done. 

To lend these social, structural, and topographical facts an air of reality 
from a distance is most difficult. The approach by map and blue book, with 
generalizations mainly drawn from the metropolis, creates many illusions. 
I am sure that this lack of understanding of local conditions is why some 
of our plans are going wrong. In East Africa, for example, the Government 
centres, the large towns, the pattern of European settlement, the roads and 
railways, the centres of African Government, are rather like a huge grid of 
loose mesh superimposed on a vast human topography in a way that 
dominates the eye without truly informing it. The things which count are 
not so much those on the grid as those in the deceptively open squares. The 
big development drives mainly follow the lines of the grid, because this is 
the framework of the economic, social, and political structure. The general 
boom has invaded the open squares up to a point, but it too, for the most 
part, is confined to the grid. What I want to make clear is that all the 
development drives are handicapped by the fact that part of their initia- 
tive and resources have to be used in building up the main economic 
framework of the territories. 

This is having some painful and costly results. A number of discon- 
nected development schemes set on foot simultaneously are bound to cause 
congestion and, it may be, a considerable waste of capital. There is little 
evidence that the East African schemes as a whole were closely planned in 
relation to this background. Several schemes, on discovery that they can- 
not be directed immediately on lines of unlimited expansion, may have to 
be recast to provide for a review of objectives and a re-concentration on the 
building of bases from which to operate. The consequence is that the in- 
direct costs are climbing much higher than was expected; sometimes be- 
cause non-existent resources, facilities, and services were assumed; some- 
times because schemes compete for resources and consequently force costs 
up; sometimes just because obvious or less obvious things were left out of 
account. For example, the Uganda Ten Year Development Plan has just 
been recast at a greatly increased cost, largely through an error in com- 
putation. We are now observing a jostling, perhaps rather disorderly 
phase of field concentration and re-arrangement before the plans are fully 
set in motion. 

East Africa has never experienced anything like this degree of pressure 
in conjunction with an economic boom of such magnitude. The towns, the 
established centres, the main investment areas, are bustling with capital, 
ideas, activity, and competition, in the usual setting of unrest, friction, and, 
in some cases, crime. At the other extreme is the mass of rural peasantry, 
almost unmoved: between are all the variations that might be expected. 

I do not want to overdraw the contrast. It is there, but the complicated 
mass of kingdoms, tribes, clans, and roving bands (there are at least 170 
separate ‘tribes’ in Uganda and Tanganyika) are linked with the develop- 
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ment schemes in two ways: first, by the small numbers closely concerned 
with the administrations and the expanding European economy; secondly, 
by the small section continuously yielding to the inducements and attrac- 
tions of the cities and employment centres. The mobility of African labour 
is high, and is increasing. The urban and the employed populations are 
growing. A stream of African humanity is always flowing away from the 
rural areas towards the capital areas. Each year, for example, more than 
100,000 natives from the Belgian areas pass to and fro across the borders 
of Uganda. The map of Tanganyika is criss-crossed by migration lines as 
though by a spider’s web. But the eye can easily deceive the mind in 
estimating these movements. The overwhelming mass of Africans are 
rural, and are untouched by the main thrusts of the big development 
drives. In Kenya in 1947 only 5 per cent of Africans lived in towns; only 
30 per cent were in paid employment, and less than 15 per cent in paid 
employment throughout the year. 

This top stratum of Africans in Government services of all kinds, and 
those directly employed by the Indian and European economy, the restless 
urban populations, will from now on be much less in contact with their 
rural background than they were before the war. Among the various 
groups forming in the African background are hundreds of little pressure- 
groups, religious groups, co-operative ventures, political organizations, 
some intelligently thoughtful, some fanatically activist in a muddled, 
wrong-headed way, a few clearly pathological. These groups are not always 
urban. In my opinion, this is an Achilles heel. The facts compel one to re- 
gard some of these phenomena, not as development, but as deterioration. 
Political activism correlated with the fragmentation of a society into 
selfish individualism requires us to make some sober re-estimates of policy 
and practice. 

Among the Europeans themselves there are some new influences at 
work. In Kenya, more than in Uganda and Tanganyika, immigration is 
slightly changing the composition of the population, the structure of politi- 
cal influence, and also the nationality-emphasis of capital. European but 
non-British capital is somewhat more important than it was, and Indian- 
owned capital may become preponderant. Propaganda and ideas, not 
always liberal, are coming up from the Rhodesias and South Africa. There 
is some loss of social and personal contact between Europeans as a whole 
and Africans, and a considerable loss of contact between the administrative 
staffs and the Africans. In one sense, this is perhaps the most important 
single influence at work in East Africa, because it is creating a gap in which 
strong political and social currents are moving. It is a consequence of 
natural development and induced development increasing beyond the 
capacity of the established machinery of Government. 


I hope this sketch of the local background in East Africa will make it 
somewhat easier to appreciate the intrinsic difficulties of the groundnuts 
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scheme. It will be all too easy for other large undertakings to run into 
similar difficulties. Some at least of the difficulties, as I have mentioned, 
are dueto the number of schemes proceeding simultaneously in such a 
background. So far, there has been no suggestion that the various capital 
schemes should be staggered, although if there is a ‘strong case for heighten- 
ing the level and increasing the rate of new investment in capital-starved 
colonies, there is an even stronger case for keeping it stable as well 
as high. 

What has gone wrong with the groundnuts schemes? Throughout 1947 
and early 1948 the greatest emphasis was on the whole given to technical 
and agricultural difficulties—problems of the right equipment to clear 
scrub, dig roots, and stand up to abrasive soils; to raise the crop in clean 
condition from the ground; and the right rotation of crops, between 
groundnuts and other oil-seeds, etc. Then, though technical and agri- 
cultural problems were still emphasized, stress was laid on the difficulties 
of transportation, supply, and labour. 

By no means all experts in East Africa agree even upon the agricultural 
issues. Possibly the majority feel that, agriculturally speaking, the venture 
was a calculated pioneering risk, worth taking, and that while some of the 
difficulties might have been foreseen if the schemes had been developed 
more slowly, many others might not. Many of the scientists, but not all, 
are quite hopeful that suitable solutions and alternatives will be found 
where necessary. 

To a non-expert observer in East Africa last year it seemed that the 
agricultural problems, though primary in the sense that if they could not 
be overcome in time the whole scheme might be jeopardized, were in an- 
other sense of secondary importance. The most serious criticisms being 
made were of the lack of the supporting conditions without which even an 
assured achievement from the agricultural point of view, working within 
limits of time and money, could scarcely be expected. The consensus of 
local opinion, technical and administrative, was that so far as the pro- 
vision of essential supporting conditions were concerned, the scheme was 
not really ‘planned’ at all; not just that it was planned badly. An intention 
had been outlined in some detail; objectives had been set; some important 
limiting conditions had been studied carefully, and certain provision 
made; an immense amount of work had been done; there was a fair amount 
to show on the ground; but the momentum had fallen off and the whole 
enterprise not only, as I have indicated, for agricultural reasons, had 
become bogged down. 

The field picture left one with the unmistakable impression of an almost 
complete, if temporary, stalemate. It was the sort of thing sometimes seen 
in the war: an army in the field, clinging to a toehold, and looking anxiously 
forward and equally anxiously over its shoulder at a thin, meagre, and con- 
gested line of communications and supply. The groundnuts schemes began 
with some secrecy and great speed and the consequences of these two con- 
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ditions dogged them all the way. A large force of tractors was flung for- 
ward but the provision of supplementary equipment, repair workshops, 
supplies and stores of all kinds, transport, communications gear, personnel, 
even some ordinary administrative requirements (such as accounting and 
stores control) was inadequate. There was an effort to do too much at 
once and too soon, with a skeleton organization. The worst troubles were 
precipitated by pressure to get acreage under crop before supply and trans- 
portation could bring up the necessary equipment. In the field the con- 
clusion was inevitable that this was carried out with insufficient regard for 
the immediate interests of the African employees. In diet, medical atten- 
tion, and pay, their conditions were from good to very good; in housing and 
amenities, from fair to bad. In some cases the standards were below those 
of a well-established commercial undertaking. An immense effort had been 
made locally to do all that could be done. There was no question that the 
staffs or management wished to do better; in one area, Urambo, housing 
was being provided very rapidly; but at Kongwa anything much beyond 
the lower levels of what could be tolerated meant a diversion of resources 
from expansion somewhere else. It was impossible not to feel sympathy 
for the constructional staffs: one engineer said, not without passion, to a 
critic: ‘What do you suggest I do? I have five or six No. 1 priorities each 
of which must come first.’ The purely logistical limitations on this enter- 
prise are most serious. There are hard facts of situation which now make 
high standards of administrative and supply planning essential in the most 
technical sense of ‘planning’. 

It was clear nine months ago that the White Paper ! had taken its place 
in the mythology of colonial planning, and that the entire scheme would 
have to be recast in scale, in speed and method of development, in output, 
cost, and general requirements. 

Even when a new plan is made and goes forward, however, and when 
all the supporting conditions have been provided, the two greatest hurdles 
of all, in my opinion, still lie ahead. One is how the enterprise can achieve 
commercial success and simultaneously provide anything like the scale of 
social services hoped for in the first instance, without throwing very un- 
desirable burdens on the Tanganyika Government. This is almost the 
fundamental problem of colonial administration; the choice between 
capital development from limited means, and the improvement of social 
standards from the same means at the same time. The second problem is 
concerned with the enlistment of African support. 


There are three special pre-conditions affecting colonial plans—reliable 
information, a strong framework of public services and facilities to carry 
the plan and all its secondary demands, and a public which will under- 
stand, respond to, and assist, the purposes of the plan. None of these 


1 A Plan for the Mechanized Production of Groundnuts in East and Central Africa. Cmd. 
7030 (1947). 
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conditions can be counted on in the colonies; sometimes they do not exist 
at all. 

Let me take first the question of public response. We are dealing in 
East Africa with a very mixed and backward area. Relatively to others, 
some tribes are bursting with vitality, like the Chagga, Nyakusa, and 
Baganda; others, like the Batoro and Banyoro, give the impression of a 
perhaps fatally impaired vitality. Others, for the most part, appear inert. 
Only here and there are there a few small groups of literate, comprehend- 
ing, understanding Africans. Some of the advanced Africans are already 
disaffected—not badly, but the now familiar process is starting. A few are 
antagonistic; some well-meaning but thoughtless. They present a pecu- 
liarly difficult problem. It is often no easier to convey to advanced 
Africans than to the mass of illiterate peasants a sufficient belief in our 
purposes and good intentions on their behalf. To evoke their support as an 
act of faith is perhaps our overriding problem. I am sure there is still an 
immense reservoir of good will towards and belief in British administra- 
tion: the problem is to tap it before it evaporates. I suppose to ask for the 
repair, in silence, of those of our plans which go wrong is to ask for the 
moon. But we may be certain that the more heated the domestic contro- 
versy the greater will be the loss of African good will. It is not only im- 
portant to believe in our plans, but, in Africa, we must appear to believe 
in them as well. Otherwise, the African will not, Surely it is not useless to 
ask that whatever plans we commit ourselves to are as fool-proof as 
possible, and that in making them we should draw properly on our 
resources of knowledge and skill. 

It is an unhappy coincidence that the groundnuts schemes have hit 
upon two at least of the most backward and unstudied tribal areas of Tan- 
ganyika, and that by far the worst of all is the area to which the weight of 
the schemes may now be transferred. These people are at the bottom of 
the ladder so far as eagerness for economic, social, and political advance- 
ment is concerned. Even in the more advanced tribes, only small sections 
are really interested, in the sense that they fully comprehend their needs 
and our purposes. Nothing could be more untrue than to suppose that 
every section of even the advanced tribes is burning for social and eco- 
nomic development. Even among the Chagga and Baganda there are some 
subtle inner resistances to progress, at the cost of paying the price of its 
discomforts, strains, and discipline. 

The groundnuts schemes are meeting no greater difficulties in this re- 
spect than other less publicized schemes except that the scale is larger and 
the speed greater. It is the same with the Sukumaland Plan, which involves 
the future of the million WaSukuma natives; with the Kondoa-Irangi and 
Mbulu plans, which are trying to restore areas ruined by soil erosion, or to 
raise economic and social standards; and with others as well. 

I have said enough to show that the conduct of planning is far from 


easy, and that there are many heartbreaks for the most enthusiastic. In 
a 
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East Africa sufficient and accurate information on which to base plans is 
not available. For instance, the 1948 Census showed, I believe, that the 
population was previously underestimated by some 3 or 4 millions, or per- 
haps 20 per cent. The vital statistics are often nearly worthless. I was told 
that in the statistics of Uganda, some curious crests and troughs in the 
graphs were found to be due to the presence or absence of certain officials; 
when they were present, births rose wonderfully, and deaths rose alarm- 
ingly. There is no need for uncharitable explanations. The reason was that 
those officials took some pains to collect the required information; when 
they left, births and deaths ‘fell’. Certain kinds of data are almost non- 
existent ; only in Kenya so far are there estimates of net income, and there 
again the admitted margin of error is some 20 per cent. There are no really 
accurate estimates of net output, outlay, of investment and consumption, 
and so on, though some trial estimates are being made. Many of the figures 
given in official reports are notional. In some areas not even the average 
rainfall over any period is known; including, incidentally, one of the main 
groundnut areas. It is notoriously difficult to estimate the effective supply 
of labour which can be obtained or even allowed to offer itself without 
danger to the food economy. This lack of precise information means that 
a very large plan is an inherent gamble. It is nearly impossible to gauge the 
effect on the local economy of a large-scale injection of new capital; any 
attempt to estimate the right rate of investment may turn out to be too 
low or too high. A purely empirical series of heavy, intermittent capital 
investments might produce a long train of consequences which the small 
administrative staffs, the rudimentary structure of the public services, and 
the ill-equipped economic machine could not well sustain. The present 
scale and location of new investment has very little relation to the structure 
of the food economy; there may be some thoughtless shifts of population 
to areas where the famine line is not far away; some quite serious and un- 
expected burdens may also fall on the native government and territorial 
treasuries. 

This leads me to the third pre-condition of successful planning: a 
strong framework of public services and facilities to carry the plan and all 
its secondary demands. There is a very large primary and secondary de- 
mand for labour, transport, fuel, power, building materials, storage, ware- 
housing, even at times for water. So far as one can see each plan has in the 
past considered only its own needs and, at least in the first instance, has 
made little provision from its own resources to meet all those needs, or to 
balance and co-ordinate its needs with those of other plans. All the terri- 
tories are now, of course, turning their attention to this problem. There is 
to be a man-power budget in Kenya, a labour-utilization commission in 
Tanganyika, and so on. Up to last year, however, there was no planning 
or allocating body capable of assessing resources or deciding priorities over 
a sufficiently wide field. The struggle between public and private enter- 
prise for the really scarce resource, i.e., labour, will be serious. Even now 
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there is a good deal of congestion, competition, and delay, although the 
full impact of the big schemes has not yet been felt. The effect of specific 
shortages is not always appreciated. Two of the most severe limitations 
are the shortages of skilled tradesmen and clerks. The standards of African 
skill are very low and they have stubborn labour conventions: many will 
work only for short periods and then return to their peasant farms. This is 
partly the explanation of the ruinous rate of labour turnover at Kongwa 
where, at one time last year, the annual turnover was 250 per cent for un- 
skilled and 160 per cent for skilled—rates which could soon run through all 
the labour available in the country. The sea and land transport systems 
are more or less congested from source to destination. I was told that heavy 
equipment for some of the mines was taking up to a year from purchase to 
delivery. On many bush stations food and cotton exports are held up for 
weeks. Quite often petrol is short. Fuel is always a problem. 

Under normal circumstances a colonial budget of £2 to £3 a head a year 
(before the war it was less than £1) cannot build up much in the way of 
staff, communications, power sources, storage space, and all that reserve of 
fixed capital installations we take for granted in a metropolitan economy. 
In one sense, they alone make ‘development’ possible. Each colony really 
needs a separate capital budget. The actual capital cost of development 
schemes is in one sense not important, even if some seems ‘wasted’, pro- 
vided it helps to build up the meagre capital equipment of the whole 
economy. A problem here is that the capital-development programme is 
often quite out of gear with the fiscal policy. In spite of the flood of new 
capital, the Governments are all working on restricted budgets. They are 
all understandably anxious to avoid deficits, for their costs are rising faster 
than their revenue. The truth is that the colonial economy is not really an 
economy at all in the metropolitan sense: some of the old-fashioned fiscal 
and monetary devices are not even applicable. Planners need to pay special 
regard to this limitation. 

One of the most difficult matters is the existing scale of staffing as a 
limitation on speed of development. In Tanganyika, there is possibly one 
European officer for every 6,000 or 7,000 Africans. In the last ten years 
Governmental staffs have increased by fifty per cent. The staffs are now, 
unavoidably, concentrated heavily in the large centres. In Dar-es-Salaam 
in 1947 forty boards, committees, and councils were listed for various 
official purposes; ten years earlier there were only seventeen. The ad- 
ministrative staffs are now being punished very heavily. In one important 
centre, the heart of a politically troubled area, it is recorded that not one 
administrative officer spent a night away from his station for two years 
after the war. Everyone will realize how serious this can be; for it is the 
European bwana shauri on safari and in close touch with his people who 
holds an area together. The rate of transfer from one station to another 
is sometimes ruinous; it is not at all uncommon for one station to have 
three, four, or even five, district commissioners in any one year. The local 
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authorities are not to be blamed for such conditions. They must do the 
best they can with what they have. 

It will be appreciated that, when the indispensable pre-conditions of 
successful planning are so deficient, we should not apply any facile or opti- 
mistic tests to the possibilities of performance in colonial development, 
even in planned development. How far, in any particular scheme, these 
difficulties can be foreseen and provided for is not easy to say; but there 
is some evidence that we could do better. 


I believe that we shall increasingly feel the need of a colonial planning 
staff with at least a level of training and technical knowledge in their field 
comparable to that at the disposal of, say, the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the 
military field. It is a curious comment that nowhere in England, although 
there are many staffs, committees, and centres, dealing with the colonies, 
is there in this sense a planning staff, even though we are unquestionably 
encountering a colonial period of great difficulty. 

Other problems have to be considered. In internal administration, 
should we move as fast as our understanding of African necessities prompts 
us to do, at the cost of using some measure of impulsion; or should we 
move as fast as the mass of Africans will allow us to do, taking them with 
us, at the cost of enhanced difficulties in the short-term period? Again, 
should we attempt to move as fast as external and international pressures, 
or various political pressures among ourselves, urge us to do; or should we 
move as fast as the already strained machine of the colonial administrative 
services will allow? In such matters plans, even in the strict sense, are 
only a modest, although a potentially effective supporting arm. Above all, 
I believe that our efforts in any field will be of little value unless we recap- 
ture conviction in our own colonial mission, and confidence in our own 
judgement. 


Address at Chatham House, 
15 March 1949. 


we 
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PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


THE PASSING OF THE EUROPEAN AGE: a Study of the Transfer of Western 
Civilization and Its Renewal in Other Continents. 2nd edn. By E. Fischer. 
Foreword by S. F. Bay. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1948. xv-+228 pp. Index. 8}” x5?”. 
$3.50. 20s. 


THE subject is a familiar one, but Dr Fischer finds much that is new and 
interesting to say about the way in which Europe overseas and beyond the 
Urals has already influenced the homelands. The part played by the United 
States is suv conspicuous that the author inclines to soft-pedal it, to direct 
attention rather to the parts already played by the minor communities, British 
Dominions, Spanish America, French Africa, and so on. The final chapter bears 
the intriguing title: ‘From Greece to the Hellenistic World: from Europe to. . .?’ 

There are a few slips. J. R. Green (p. 32) did not ‘remark back in the nineties’ 
for he was by that time dead. Great Britain would no doubt have ‘followed very 
late’ in giving (p. 89) women the vote in 1928, but in fact she gave it to most of 
them in 1918. 

Occasionally Dr Fischer exaggerates trans-Atlantic influences. ‘The success 
of the Second Reform Bill of 1867 in Parliament, enlarging the suffrage in 
Britain, is understandable only against the background of the American Civil 
War.’ Surely not: and it is worth remembering that in 1866~7 America, by the 
scandals of her ‘Reconstruction’, was exhibiting the seamy side of her democracy 
and furnishing a first-class argument to the opponents of the Reform. I doubt 
if they used it, but the point might be made that Robert Lowe led the opposition 
to the Bill because he, alone of British Members of Parliament, had practical 
experience of what democracy meant—in Australia. D. C. SOMERVELL 


NATIONAL SELF-DETERMINATION. By Alfred Cobban. 2nd impression, rev. edn. 
London, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1948. xii + 186 pp. Index. 9?” x 7”. I5s. 

‘Most histories’, George Unwin used to insist, ‘are pathological.’ In the 
present volume—a re-issue, with an American preface—Dr Cobban plots the 
329 
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temperature chart of a patient, or rather a succession of patients, in a fever. 
The study falls into four main divisions: ‘first, an historical account of the rise 
of the concept of national self-determination, its triumph in 1918, and its sub- 
sequent collapse; secondly, an analysis of self-determination as a theoretical 
and practical principle; thirdly, an examination of the methods adopted, with 
more or less success, by Britain, the United States, and the U.S.S.R. in dealing 
with smaller nations within their spheres of influence; and fourthly, a discussion 
of the economic and strategic implications of self-determination in the con- 
temporary world’ (p. 3). Dr Cobban’s analysis of the part played by the 
principle of national self-determination in the contemporary world is penetrating 
and timely: his historical diagnosis is less convincing. 

‘The movement for national independence, or self-determination, falls into 
the same category as utilitarianism, communism, or Jeffersonian democracy,’ 
he writes. ‘It is . . . a theory, a principle, or an ideal, and no simple, un- 
conscious national movement can be identified with it. Struggles such as the 
rising of the French under the inspiration of Joan the Maid, or the Hussite Wars, 
are fundamentally different from the national movements of the last hundred 
years because of the absence of a theory of national self-determination, which 
could only appear in the presence of a democratic ideology’ (p. 4). (Odd that a 
student of Burke should clutch at theory and forget the deeper underlying 
realities.) True, there has been no adequate synthesis of nationalist sentiment 
in the first three centuries of the modern era, such as was attempted in a masterly 
article on ‘Nationalism in the Middle Ages’ by Dr G. G. Coulton in the Cambridge 
Historical Journal (1935); but who can doubt that it was gathering strength and 
momentum in Western Europe? ‘The critical moment in the history of 
nationality’, Dr Cobban continues, ‘was when the hitherto distinguishable, 
if not entirely separate, ideas of the cultural nation and the political state moved 
together, and merged in one single idea’ (p. 49). But this moment was not a 
single point in time, 1792. The disease of nationalism is a juvenile complaint 
claiming different victims at different times and, one dare hope, partly self- 
immunizing in its effects. And the world has not waited for a theory of regional- 
ism (Dr Cobban’s specific): young facts outrun theory and come first to the 
sepulchre. EDWARD HUGHES 


CAPITALISM, SOCIALISM, AND Democracy. By Joseph A. Schumpeter. Revised 
2nd edn. London, Allen & Unwin, 1947. xii + 412 pp. Index. 84” x 5}”. 
15s. 

SOCIALISM OF THE WEsT: an Attempt to lay the Foundations of a New Socialist 
Humanism. By Leo Moulin. Abridged from Socialisme d’Occident by the 
Author and trans. by Alfred Heron. London, Gollancz, 1948. 336 pp. 
Index. 74” xX 5”. 7s. 6d. 

THE most serious of modern political problems is whether or not liberal 
political institutions are compatible with the presumed requirements of large- 
scale technology and the social preconceptions of the welfare State. Anyone 
who ignores this question has the right to be ignored; no-one who has something 
to say about it can altogether be disregarded. Both these very different works 
attack the problem centrally. 

Professor Schumpeter, an Austrian economist resident in the United States 
since 1932, has written a book which since its original publication in 1943 has 
been recognized as one of the most penetrating studies of the relationship 
between the development of capitalism and the rise of socialism, between the 
demands of socialist economics and of democratic politics, as well as one of the 
most brilliant and coherent sketches of the history of socialist movements and 
of their relation to Soviet communism. There has been considerable discussion 
since that date of Professor Schumpeter’s thesis, that while it is true, as Marxists 
and others have alleged, that socialism springs inevitably from capitalism, the 
way in which this comes about has hitherto been misunderstood, owing to an 
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inadequate appreciation of the economic and social effects of capitalist develop- 
ment. He thus arrives at his now celebrated paradox that capitalism perishes of 
its achievements, not of its failures. A new chapter added in this edition contains 
observations upon British, American, and Russian tendencies that read even 
more effectively in the spring of 1949 than they did when written in July 1946. 


It is perhaps significant, in contrast, that M. Moulin’s work, written in 
Belgium about the end of the war, shows itself rather weak in prediction on 
specific points. Yet the reader of this very learned and rather muddled book will 
be concerned mainly with the insight it gives into the meaning of ‘personalism’— 
a philosophy that has played some part in recent French thought. M. Moulin’s 
version of this somewhat cloudy creed is a prescription for a new Continental 
socialism, in the formulation of which he is influenced by his views on the Middle 
Ages which he idealizes in Chesterton—Belloc fashion; on the eighteenth-century 
enlightenment against which he is violently prejudiced; and on the British 
Labour Party which he admires without seemingly knowing much about it. His 
positive views seem to approach at points rather too closely to the fascism he 
abominates. But it is instructive to find anyone going to first principles in these 
days—even wrong ones. MAX BELOFF 


EssAyS ON FREEDOM AND Power. By Lord Acton. Selected and with an 
introduction by Gertrude Himmelfarb. Preface by Herman Finer. Boston, 
Mass., Beacon Press; Glencoe, IIl., Free Press, 1948. Ixvi-+ 452 pp. 
8?” x 54”. Bibliog. Index. $5.00 


It is interesting that an American firm should think it worth while to re- 
issue some of Acton’s essays. Throughout his life Acton was an impressive but 
mysterious figure, and the posthumous publication of several volumes of his 
lectures and essays in the early years of this century did not entirely dispel the 
mystery. A man of prodigious learning, connected by birth or marriage with the 
aristocracies of England, France, Italy, and Germany, he planned a work of 
Toynbeean dimensions but never wrote it. He was a Catholic who condemned 
most of the actions of his Church, a Liberal very conscious of the evils of 
democracy. Probably he is best known today as the author of the aphorism 
‘All power corrupts, and absolute power corrupts absolutely’, which occurs in a 
letter not intended for publication and never published in extenso till its appear- 
ance in the present volume. This aphorism was, the reviewer believes, put into 
popular circulation by means of Lytton Strachey’s essay on Bishop Creighton, 
in 1929. D. C. SOMERVELL 


Feu La Liperté. By C. J. Gignoux. Paris, Editions Self, 1948. 130 pp. 7}” x 
42”. 165 /r. 

Tue departed liberty which M. Gignoux laments is that of groups and 
associations, the family and the region, and he dates its decline from the French 
Revolution. He writes critically of the Third and Fourth Republics, sym- 
pathetically of Vichy; he attacks equally liberal capitalism and Marxist com- 
munism, and sees in a revival of the doctrine of natural human rights and 
natural law the only road to the rebirth of liberty. His point of view is, in short, 
that of a liberal Catholic, and his book is as clear and concise an exposition of 
that important point of view as could be found in so small a compass. 

DaviD THOMSON 


Das WESEN DES FRIEDENS. By Ernst Friedlaender. Hamburg, Hoffman and 
Campe, 1947. 216 pp. 8}” x 54”. DM. 8.50. 

THE author has endeavoured to analyse the nature of peace by applying to 
the problem a technique that is a compendium of the philosophical, the psycho- 
logical, and the anthropological. The result is confusing, especially since the 
German language is such as to render this sort of writing turgid as well as in- 
comprehensible. The book is in three sections, dealing respectively with peace 
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between individuals, peace within the social group, and peace between such 
groups. It abounds in truisms and is naturally concerned with questions such as 
that of collective guilt. 

Herr Friedlaender has little to say that is of concrete interest to the student 
of international affairs; the ‘minimal laws’ on the discovery of which world peace 
must be based are not, in the opinion of this reviewer, likely to be found by 
battling through the abstractions, stereotyped examples, and pretentious 
language of this undoubtedly sincere but very amateurish dissertation. 

EmILE H. U. DE GROOT 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY: Affinity and Contrast. By Hermann Levy. Leigh-on- 
Sea, Thames Bank, 1949. v-+ 167 pp. 8}” x 5}”. 7s. 6d. 


ALTHOUGH the scope of this work is not quite so wide as the title might 
suggest, it deals with many other matters besides social legislation, on which the 
author was an authority. It contains much that is both interesting and valuable 
on such subjects as the rise and failure of German liberalism, the peculiarities of 
its Social Democracy and officialdom, anti-Semitism, and the growth of German 
industrialism. It is shown that the German Socialists concentrated, like the 
British Socialists, on ‘improving the distribution of wealth without any par- 
ticular consideration of creating or building up greater capitalist productivity’ 
(p. 121). There is no index; the style is lucid but as usual nowadays various 
proper names are mis-spelt. T. H. MINSHALL 


Power: the Natural History of Its Growth. By Bertrand de Jouvenel. Trans. 
by D. W. Brogan. London, Hutchinson, 1947. 320 pp. g}” x 6”. 2Is. 


Tuis English edition of M. Bertrand de Jouvenel’s great book Pouvoir is 
most welcome. The translation has been well done and an admirable preface 
by Professor D. W. Brogan draws the reader’s attention to the salient points of 
the argument. H. A. WYNDHAM 


THE First ASSEMBLY OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, Held at Amster- 
dam August 22nd to September 4th, 1948. Ed. by W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. 
London, S.C.M., 1949. 271 pp. Index. 8}” x 5}”. 12s. 6d. 


THIs volume contains the official documents of the Assembly held in 
Amsterdam in August 1948. The significance of the meeting may be very great 
in international affairs, since the World Council of Churches now established 
represents almost all Protestantism, Anglicanism, and all Orthodox and other 
Eastern Churches in the free world outside the domination of Soviet Russia. 
It is known that many Churchmen from the Balkans would have been present if 
they could. 

The most interesting part of the book for readers of this Journal will be the 
Report of Section IV on the Church and the International Disorder (pp. 86 sqq.). 
This is the subject dealt with by the Churches’ Commission on International 
Affairs which has been set up by the World Council in conjunction with the 
International Missionary Council. 

The report in question reveals disagreements among Christians especially on 
the subject of war, but it lays down clearly the bases on which Christians 
approach the general subject. In short, it may be expressed thus: ‘God has made 
man for certain purposes, in obedience to which alone man can find stability and 
peace. The revolt from God (in sin and selfishness) inevitably shows itself in the 
breakdown of human solidarity and in international tension and war.’ The 
report emphasizes the need to deal with the root causes of conflict. In particular 
it gives strong support to any methods which give hope of establishing human 
rights, and it condemns discrimination on grounds of political conviction as well 
as on those of race, colour, religion, and culture. 

All must hope that the World Council of Churches and this Commission in 
particular will exercise a strong influence in the world. H. M. WappamMs 
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AMSTERDAM 1948: an Account of the First Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches. By H. G. G. Herklots. London, S.C.M. Press, 1948. 88 pp. 
7h" x 4". 2s. 6d. 

THIs is a straightforward unembroidered account for popular reading and 
study of the First Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Amsterdam in 

August 1948. H. M. W. 


Diz KATHOLISCHE KIRCHE ALS WELTREICH. By Roderich von Kienitz. Ober- 
ursel, Europa-Archiv, 1948. 71 pp. 8}” x 5”. DM 2.25. 

Tuis book contains a careful, interesting, succinct, and useful account of 
the Roman Catholic Church, the papacy and episcopate with their organs, the 
synods and congregations of the Church, the religious orders and congregations, 
the laity, the finances, missions, and sources of law of the Church. It admirably 
answers the question, What is the Roman Catholic Church as an empirical 
organization? N. MICKLEM 


THE OLD CATHOLIC MOVEMENT: its Origins and History. By C. B. Moss. 
London, S.P.C.K., 1948. viii + 360 pp. Index. 83” x 53”. 15s. 

Tus book deals with the so-called Jansenist Church of Utrecht and the 
other more recent old Catholic Churches in Germany, Switzerland, and else- 
where, in their historical setting and in the light of the problem of reunion. 
According to the author of this book (p. 318), ‘They are a true bridge church’. 
They have established Intercommunion with the Anglican Church and this may 
be a model for a wider union. The author, drawing on his great scholarship, 
writes from the standpoint of an Anglican, with sympathy and understanding, 
though he is not uncritical. He has produced what has for a long time been 
needed and will be of interest not only to the theologian but also to the student 
of lesser-known aspects of international affairs. Eric J. PATTERSON 


CIVILISATION AND RELIGIOUS VALUES. By H. D. A. Major. London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1948. 140 pp. Appendixes. (Hibbert Lectures.) 7}” x 5”. 7s. 6d. 
Tuis book is concerned with the chance of an understanding between 
Christians and non-religious humanists. Dr Major has said a number of valuable 
things in the book but his outlook is not widely held, and many of his views 
would be rejected by most Christians. He seems to be still too much under the 
influence of ideas of progressive liberalism and too many questions remain 
unasked. 
Can we really believe that the spirit of freedom is steadily becoming the 
possession of mankind? (p. 53). There are also basic problems about religion 
which Dr Major does not mention. H. M. Wappams 


LAW 


REPORTS OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRAL Awarps. Vol. 1. Leyden, United 
Nations, 1949. Distributed in England by H.M.S.O. 614 pp. 93” x 632”. 
Price unknown. 


THE United Nations budget of 1948 provided for the publication of inter- 
national case law, and this volume is the first fruit of the resulting collaboration 
between the Secretariat of the United Nations and the Registry of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. The series begins with cases decided after the end of 
the First World War; decisions of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals set up after that 
war, and judgements of the Permanent Court of International Justice, are both 
excluded as they are readily available elsewhere. Awards of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration are, however, included. The foreword also explains that it 
was decided ‘to limit the collection strictly to international decisions, i.e., those 
rendered between States, Awards between a private individual or body and a 
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State have been omitted.’ It is not entirely clear, however, how far this limita- 
tion applies to private claims adopted and presented by a State: for example 
the present volume, which comprises thirteen awards made in the period 1920 
to 1925, includes the Landreau claim, but omits the Home Missionary Society 
case. Indeed, a reference to the volumes of the Annual Digest and Reports 
covering the same period shows that a number of cases have apparently been 
passed over, so that it becomes permissible to suggest that the principle of 
selection applied might with advantage have been more elaborately explained in 
the foreword. The cases are reported in French or English. Each case is pre- 
ceded by a summary; though this is in the form of sparse staccato clues after 
the style of the headnote of English law reporting, and compares ill with the 
admirable summaries provided in Professor Hudson’s World Court Reports. 
The table of contents rather surprisingly is a loose, unpaginated insertion, 
possibly because the last volume is to contain tables and index; still, a contents 
page properly bound into the book would not have been amiss. It is to be 
hoped that the dates of publication will be printed on the title pages of future 
volumes. R. Y. JENNINGS 


THE LAW AND CUSTOM OF THE SEA. By H. A. Smith. London, Stevens, for 
London Institute of World Affairs, 1948. x + 193 pp. Index. 83” x 5}”. 


12s. 6d. 


THE primary purpose of this new book by Professor H. A. Smith is to 
provide serving naval officers with an introduction to the law of the sea. It 
consists of lectures given to the Royal Naval College between the wars. Its scope 
is therefore strictly limited, and the reader will not expect or find detailed 
examination of controversial points or lavish citation of authorities. 

The exposition is admirably clear and brief. But brevity has sometimes led 
to questionable statements; e.g., on p. 80 where it is said that ‘the right to 
capture enemy goods on neutral ships was unwisely abandoned in the Declara- 
tion of Paris, but that the exigencies of two world wars compelled the restoration 
of the ancient rule’. This statement is no doubt intended only as a rationalization 
of the facts, but, unexplained, it is very misleading. Similarly, on p. 80 it is 
seriously incorrect to say ‘the rule which allowed the merchant ship to use her 
guns only in self defence has now been dropped and every ship at sea is expected 
to use her utmost efforts in destroying the enemy’. 

Part I dealing with time of peace is thought to be more valuable than 
Part II dealing with time of war. Certainly Part II gives the impression of 
being dated 1938 rather than 1948. Such important matters as the Altmark 
incident, the Pan American Security Zone, and modern methods of contraband 
and passenger control, are dealt with either very slightly or not at all. It is also 
a pity that in a book published in 1948 no reference could be made to the Peleus 
trial or—more important—to the passages dealing with War Zones and sub- 
marine warfare in the Nuremberg judgement on Doenitz. To write a satisfying 
account of the law of maritime warfare is virtually impossible and your reviewer 
may be too exacting in the demands made of Professor Smith in his slim 
volume. C. H. M. WALDock 





THE BritIsH YEAR Book OF INTERNATIONAL LAw, 1947. Ed. by Professor 
H. Lauterpacht. London, etc., Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1949. xiv + 529 pp. Index. 9?” x 63”. 
45s. 

Tuts volume contains five studies of the problems of international organiza- 
tion. Mr E. Bathurst’s article, ‘Legal Aspects of the Control of Atomic Energy’ 
(pp. I-32), deals with the recommendations contained in the two reports 
(31 December 1946 and 11 September 1947) of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission to the Security Council, deliberately neglecting the 
divergences of opinion expressed by the members of the Commission. ‘The 
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Trusteeship System’ is discussed by Mr Duncan Hall, in its historical setting, 
its basic principles (especially in regard to the question of sovereignty), and in 
comparison with the mandate system (pp. 33-71). The author considers that the 
difference between the two systems lies less in legal structure than in political 
circumstances and atmosphere. Mr J. F. Lalive, in an interesting contribution on 
‘International Organization and Neutrality—in war and in the permanent 
neutrality of Switzerland—examines the extent to which neutrality, as a part 
of international law, can continue to exist in an organized international society 
(pp. 72-89). 

Mr P. O. Humber’s article (pp. go—115) on ‘Admission to the United Nations’, 
after recalling the Potsdam Declaration and the rules of procedure laid down by 
the Security Council, carefully reviews the practice of the United Nations. 
Since the veto exists, it may be justifiable for a State to use it on this question. 
A note added to the article analyses the opinion of the International Court of 
Justice of 28 May 1948 and the divergence of opinion within the corpus of the 
Court. ‘The Settlement of Disputes in the Security Council: the Yalta Voting 
Formula’, is examined by Dr Yuen-Li Liang (pp. 330-59). The history of the 
provisions of the Charter on pacific settlement, the system provided in Chapter 
VI of the Charter, and, finally, the application of the Yalta formula (Article 27 
of the Charter) both to the system of pacific settlement and to the decisions 
which the Security Council is empowered to make, constitute the three main 
points of this study, which notably develops the distinction between ‘disputes’ 
and ‘situations’, and between obligatory or voluntary abstention. 

Mr R. Y. Jennings’s contribution on ‘The Progressive Development of Inter- 
national Law and its Codification’ (pp. 301-29) provides the link between the 
articles on problems of the United Nations and those on general international 
law. What is the respective place of ‘codification’ and of ‘restatement’? The 
author convincingly pleads for what, as he says, for want of a better term, he 
calls ‘the sociological jurisprudence of international law’. ‘State Succession in 
the Matter of Treaties’, by Mr Mervyn Jones (pp. 360-75), is a brief but sub- 
stantial study of a question which has frequently arisen recently and on which 
the existence of positive rules of law may now be admitted. Mr A. B. Lyons’s 
article on ‘The Conclusiveness of the ‘‘Suggestion’”’ or Certificate of the American 
State Department’ (pp. 116-47) forms a supplement to this author’s practical 
and interesting study of ‘The Conclusiveness of the Foreign Office Certificate’ in 
the 1946 volume of the Year Book. 

Miss Joyce A. Gutteridge devotes pp. 148-59 to ‘Immunities of the Sub- 
ordinate Diplomatic Staff’. British practice is very free in the attribution of 
these immunities, which have been extended even to the personal servants of 
an ambassador or minister when these were not British subjects. A detailed 
comparative review of the law shows notable divergences in the solutions 
adopted in various countries. The author concludes de lege ferenda that acts done 
in the service of the mission are outside the jurisdiction of the receiving State, 
that the receiving State shall exercise jurisdiction only if to do so will not 
constitute undue interference with the conduct of the business of the mission. 
Professor B. A. Wortley (pp. 258-72) studies the meaning and consequences of 
the adage Pirata non mutat dominium. 

The law of war also has its place in this volume. In ‘Prize Law during the 
Second World War’, Mr S. W. D. Rowson (pp. 160-215) has contributed a care- 
fully documented study of the various questions admitted in the law of pro- 
cedure in the formal and material rights of prize in the last war. Professor 
Waldock, in ‘The Release of the Altmark’s Prisoners’ (pp. 216-38) sets out to 
prove that the ship’s voyage through hundreds of miles of Norwegian territorial 
waters to avoid capture was not a violation of neutrality. Since Norway 
abstained from acting, action was imposed on the United Kingdom. 

Two important contributions deal with the effects of war on private interests. 
‘Private Property, Rights, and Interests in the Paris Peace Treaties’ (pp. 273- 
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300) by Mr Andrew Martin examines the various aspects of the question: 
property seized by the enemy in occupied territory or in enemy territory, enemy 
property in United Nations territory, contracts, and settlement of disputes in 
the matter. 

Examining the fate of German external assets, Mr F. A. Mann (pp. 239-57) 
rightly criticizes the inadequacy of the clauses inserted in the peace treaties on 
this question of such great practical interest. The Agreement with Italy alone 
was relatively well drafted. For the rest, the author regrets (1) the extension 
given to the confiscation of ex-enemy property in neutral countries; (2) the 
absence of any compensatory provision for dispossessed owners; (3) the partial 
character of the clauses adopted; (4) the absence of legal remedies to ensure the 
proper functioning of the measures taken. 

Among the Notes mention may be made of ‘The International Trade 
Organization’, ‘Ownership of the Sea-Bed’ (Supreme Court of the United States) ; 
‘The Trusteeship System and South West Africa’, ‘The Belligerency of the 
Mandated Territories during the Second World War’, ‘Hospital Ships in the 
Second World War’, ‘The Belize Controversy between Great Britain and 
Guatemala’, ‘The Corfu Channel Case (Preliminary Objection)’. 

As usual the Decisions of the English Courts during 1946-7 involving inter- 
national law are reviewed. The Documentary section (second year) contains 
Constitutions of the following international organizations: International Labour 
Organization, World Health Organization, International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion, International Refugee Organization. 

The whole volume is worthy of the traditions of this valuable publication. 

GILBERT GIDEL 


LA “DEBELLATIO” NEL DiRITTO INTERNAZIONALE. By L. M. Bentivoglio. 
Pavia, A. Garzanti (Official Press of the University of Pavia), 1948. Extract 
from Studi nelle Scienze Giuridiche e Sociali, vol. 29, published by the 
Istituto de esercitazioni, Faculty of Law, University of Pavia. Ioo pp. 
Index. 9?” x 7”. Price unknown. 

Tue defeat and unconditional surrender of Germany in May 1945 has 
produced much argument among lawyers concerning the precise legal status of 
present-day Germany. In his La ‘‘Debellatio’”’ nel Diritto Internazionale, Dr 
Bentivoglio supports those who argue that Germany has ceased to exist by 
virtue of debellatio. 

The author accepts the contention of Heimburger, writing in 1888, that 
debellatio ensues when ‘the military force of the enemy State is annihilated, its 
government destroyed, its sovereign perhaps dead, captured, or in flight; in 
short, when the entire State structure has disintegrated’ (p. 37). He goes farther, 
however, and contends that debellatio is effected by belligerent occupation of the 
whole State territory (p. 46), although he agrees that State personality continues 
if a government in exile exists and is able to exercise sovereign authority by 
means of something like the British Allied Forces Act, 1940 (pp. 49-50). 

Dr Bentivoglio’s argument is based on a historical survey of doctrine. 
Unfortunately, he gives no evidence of State practice, other than that con- 
cerning Germany, to support his contentions. L. C. GREEN 


RETALIATION IN INTERNATIONAL LAw. By Evelyn Speyer Colbert. New York, 
Columbia University, King’s Crown Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1948. ix + 228 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8” x 5%”. $3.00. 16s. 

Mrs CoLBErT, a pupil of Professor Jessup, has produced a piece of post- 
graduate work on reprisals in time of peace and (naval) war of which any 
academic writer might well be proud. It requires courage to have selected this 
topic; for it is hard to treat it without making decisions on fundamental issues 
such as the meaning of peace and war in international law. In Mrs Colbert’s 
view, modern peacetime reprisals are essentially lawless as they are regulated 
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neither by the law of peace nor by the law of war. Actually, State practice 
rather suggests the existence of a status mixtus between the states of peace and 
war which, according to the free choice of parties and third States alike, may be 
regulated either by the laws of peace or war (and neutrality). It is more 
important, however, to do full justice to the method used in this research than 
to emphasize disagreement with some of the author’s conclusions. Mrs Colbert 
is no believer in secondary authorities. Instead, she has concentrated on primary 
sources, ranging from early diplomatic material to the English Close and Patent 
Rolls and to the British Borough Charters. If Mrs Colbert’s attention had been 
drawn to Rymer’s Foedera, she would have been able to use medieval English 
treaty practice to still greater advantage than she has actually done. Never- 
theless, instinctive reliance on the inductive method and on primary source 
material has produced results which are as significant as they are unfortunately 
still rare in research on international law. G. SCHWARZENBERGER 


Lr CABOTAGE AERIEN. By Dr Alex Meyer. Paris, Editions Internationales, 
1948. 100 pp. Bibliog. Index. 10” x 6}”. 300 /frs. 


Dr MEYER’s masterly study of aerial cabotage increases the debt which 
students of the international law of the air already owe to him. Aerial cabotage 
is the transport by aircraft, for remuneration, of persons and merchandise taken 
on at one point in a State’s territory and set down at another point in that 
territory. The right of a State to reserve coasting trade to its own shipping has 
long been recognized, and a corresponding right to reserve air transport was 
provided for in the air-navigation conventions of Paris (1919) and Chicago 
(1944). As Dr Meyer points out, it is a right of which a State is under no obliga- 
tion to avail itself; in regard to postal services, in particular, it will often be 
advantageous not to exercise the power to ban foreign air carriage. He answers 
three questions which have sometimes given rise to doubt, namely, whether 
cabotage applies (a) to a flight from and back to the same point, i.e., a circuit, 
(b) to one between metropolitan territory and a colony or dependency, and 
(c) to one in which the flight is between two points in the same territory but 
there is an intermediary landing in or flight over a foreign country. His answers 
carry conviction. J. M. SPAIGHT 


YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS FOR 1946. United Nations Publications. Lake 
Success, New York, 1947. xiii-++ 450 pp. Bibliog. Index. 11” x 7}". 
25S. $5.00. 

Tus is the first of a series of annual volumes, prepared by the Human 
Rights Division of the Department of Social Affairs, U.N. Secretariat, which 
will record the changes in law and usages relating to human rights throughout 
the world. This volume includes all bills of rights and other constitutional 
provisions relating to human rights in effect on 31 December 1946 and the more 
important ordinary laws on the subject promulgated in the various countries 
during 1946, as well as the more important laws promulgated in ex-occupied 
countries in 1945. In the case of countries which have no written constitution 
or whose constitutions contain no general provisions relating to human rights, 
a series of statements by eminent authorities have been included, e.g., Sir 
Cecil Carr contributes a study on ‘Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms in 
the United Kingdom’ ; Professor F. R. Scott writes on ‘The Canadian Constitu- 
tion on Human Rights’; Chung-fu Chang writes on ‘Human Rights in China’. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
WorLD REVOLUTION IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. By Lionel Curtis. Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1949. xv + 167 pp. 73” x 5”. 7s. 6d. 
Mr Lionel Curtis for many years has been writing on the same general 
theme: of the need for nations, if they want peace, to surrender absolute national 
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sovereignty in federation. Yet he finds always something fresh and arresting to 
say. In Part I of his latest volume he sketches the American Revolution from 
State sovereignty to indissoluble union after the Civil War. The point em- 
phasized in this sketch is the way in which State legislatures and politicians 
insisted on sovereignty, while the citizens went ahead of them and insisted on 
security from war by federation. The case of the three small States of Delaware, 
New Jersey, and Georgia is a crucial illustration. Their delegates at the Phila- 
delphia Convention, bound by instructions from their legislatures, were wholly 
reactionary ; they were thrown over unanimously by popular conventions, elected 
by the voters, which approved the Federal Constitution. ‘Politicians are slow 
to realize that by ordinary men the maintenance of peace is felt as an object 
which transcends the maintenance of national sovereignty. A national govern- 
ment is a fortress of sovereignty’ (p. 53). 

Part II, concerned with events since the end of the Second World War, makes 
less cheerful reading. In the last two months of 1945 there were striking 
utterances by many statesmen showing awareness of the need to merge national 
sovereignty in an international sovereignty. But those speeches ‘were seldom, if 
ever, recalled in the Press, and were presently forgotten’ (p. 63). And the 
United Europe Movement of Mr Churchill has had to make headway against a 
barrage of official discouragement in Britain, with some Ministers harping on the 
theme that salvation can come only through national governments, and others 
thinking of Socialism more than of peace. Mr Curtis rightly devotes most of 
Part II to a description of this movement, and as rightly emphasizes the point 
that inclusion in a federation of Western Europe is the only good solution of the 
problem of Germany. 

But United Europe is not World Revolution and can be no more than a 
very partial contribution towards the establishment of world peace. There 
remain for answer two fundamental questions: How can the general opinion of 
mankind be mobilized to overthrow the fortresses of sovereignty? Through 
what organ can a constitution for an international government capable of 
preventing war be drafted, as Mr Curtis puts it, ‘for the peoples themselves 
to accept or reject’? BEVERIDGE 





COLLECTIVE SECURITY IN Swiss EXPERIENCE, 1921-1948. By William E. 
Rappard. London, Allen & Unwin, 1948. xvi-+ 150 pp. 8” x 5}”. 
12s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR RAPPARD’S book, as well as recording the advances towards, 
and retreats from, a system of collective security between the Swiss Cantons, 
is also concerned to draw such parallels as may be appropriate with recent 
attempts to organize a world system through the League of Nations and United 
Nations and his main conclusion is summed up in one sentence: ‘It must be 
admitted that the lesson taught . . . is so ambiguous and equivocal as to be 
internationally unconvincing’ (p. 148). 

The history of the last hundred years, however, is to him a vindication of 
federalism, and he doubts whether there is any alternative form of government 
if the world is to be saved from ‘misery, internecine anarchy, dictatorship and 
collective suicide’ (p. 150). 

Federalism may well be the final answer, but Swiss history hints at an 
intermediate lesson. Internal stresses threatened, time and again, to disrupt 
the system of collective security which had been laboriously built up between the 
Cantons, and it was the threat of attack from outside which acted as a cement to 
hold it together. The system was therefore more closely comparable to today’s 
regional pacts than to the League or the United Nations, both of which, being 
virtually all-inclusive, had to be framed to meet the wishes of the potential 
aggressors as well as the potential victims of attack. 

The habit of co-operation is slow in growth and it may well be that an 
effective world system can be expected to develop only out of a number of 
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successful regional arrangements—the limiting factor on the delay involved 
being the speed with which political wisdom may be expected to overtake 
military ingenuity. E. M. Pric—E HoLMEs 


L’O.N.U. ET LA Parx: le Conseil de Sécurité et le Réglement Pacifique des 
Différends. By A. Salomon. Preface by A. de la Pradelle. Paris, Editions 
Internationales, 1948. ix + 204 pp. Bibliog. Index. 10” x 64”. 500 frs. 


TuIs is a detailed and authoritative study by an international lawyer of the 
U.N. Charter as it concerns the Security Council and the pacific settlement of 
disputes. Mr Salomon’s legal mind is offended by what he considers the vague- 
ness, inconsistency, and insufficiency of Chapter VI. But his highly critical 
analysis is not based on professional pride, but rather on an evidently well- 
justified fear that the drafters of the Charter, in obedience to the interests and 
expressed desires of the Great Powers, were concerned with the maintenance of 
peace and security, not law and justice. ALAN DE RUSETT 


SECURITY FROM AGGRESSION. By Goronwy J. Jones. Preface by Maxwell 
Garnett. Cardiff, Priory Press, 1949. 55 pp. 82” x 54”. 3s. 6d. 

In the regrettable absence of more comprehensive studies of the present 
problem of world security, Mr Goronwy Jones’s little book has a real value. 
Beginning with a general analysis of the whole problem of organizing peace, he 
goes on to describe the efforts for collective security made in the nineteen- 
thirties, discusses the provisions of the United Nations Charter and, in a section 
headed ‘Aspects of Soviet Aggressiveness’, gives the evidence necessary to his 
thesis that the Charter needs to be reinforced by further defensive arrangements. 
Although written before the Atlantic Pact was published, his book not only 
looks forward to the Pact, but looks beyond it, to the need for a wider Pact 
embracing ‘so many free nations that it can no longer properly be called 
regional’. ANDREW BoybD 


EVERYMAN’S UNITED Nations. Introduction by Trygve Lie. Prepared by 
and published for the Department of Public Information of the United 
Nations. New York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1948. (Distributed in U.K. by 
Mayflower Publishing Co.) xv + 201 pp. Bibliog. 84” « 54”. $1.00. 7s. 6d. 

Tus book describes the machinery of U.N. and the actual work of the 
organization. A special section is devoted to the machinery and objectives of 
the ‘specialized agencies’. Appendixes include details of the membership of 

U.N. and the agencies and a short bibliography of some of the more important 

U.N. documents. D..F..&. 


THE UniTED NATIoNns: Three Years of Achievement. United States Depart- 
ment of State publication 3255. Pamphlet. Washington, Office of Public 
Affairs, 1948. 19 pp. (International Organization and Conference Series III, 
12). o}” x 5%”. No price. 

Tuis is a useful survey of the work of the U.N. and the specialized agencies. 

It would have had lasting value if exact dates had been given throughout. 

MARTIN WIGHT 


UniTED NATIONS TREATY SERIES. Treaties and International Agreements 
Registered or Filed and Recorded with the Secretariat of the United 
Nations. Vols. 9 & 10. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1947. 
Vol. 9: xiii + 376 pp. Vol. 10: xi-+ 376 pp. 9%” x 64”. $3.75. 18s. 6d. 

THE United Nations Treaty Series is a continuation of the series previously 
published by the League of Nations. Each volume shows for a stated period the 
treaties and international agreements registered or filed and recorded with the 

Secretariat of the United Nations. D. P. E. 
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WorLD FRONT 1949: a Survey of the United Nations at Work. By Bernard 
Moore and Andrew Boyd. London, United Nations Association. 1949. 
62 pp. Illus. Maps. 7}” x 5”. Is. 

A REVIEW, in simple style, of the issues discussed at the first half of the 
Third General Assembly in Paris and of the continuous work of the United 
Nations and its special agencies in economic, social, and cultural affairs. Brief 
sections deal with the work of conciliation in Indonesia and Kashmir. 

C. 


ECONOMICS 


ALTERNATIVE TO SERFDOM: Five Lectures delivered on the William W. Cook 
Foundation at the University of Michigan, March 1947. By John Maurice 
Clark. Oxford, Blackwell, 1948. xii + 153+ vi pp. Index. 83” x 53”. 
8s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR CLARK is one of America’s foremost economists, and his writings 
are usually most stimulating, but this small volume, a set of five lectures 
delivered at Michigan, does not fulfil its promise. The author’s purpose is to 
find the right balance between the interests of the individual, the group, and the 
community. He rejects extreme individualism, with its hostility to such groups 
as trade unions, and its lack of care for security; and equally he rejects the ten- 
dency of some powerful and irresponsible groups to override the individual and 
the community. He thinks that there is a middle way, on which we may 
travel comfortably, given moderation, common sense, and sentiments of social 
responsibility. 

On this side of the Atlantic, where most philosophers, trade unionists, 
industrialists, and politicians have long committed themselves to the middle 
way, and are more concerned to map out its detail than to defend its philosophy, 
the volume will seem unrewarding. On the other hand Jaissez-faire individualism 
is still highly respectable among American philosophers, and the book will seem 
more startling and pungent to them than it does to British readers. 

W. ARTHUR LEwIs 


Lr SysTEME MONETAIRE DE BRETTON Woops ET LES GRANDS PROBLEMES DE 
L’ApRES-GUERRE. By Robert Mossé. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1948. 156 pp. 
Tables. Bibliog. 9?” x 6}$”. 350 fr. $2.00. 

PROFESSOR Mossk&’s aim in writing this book was to explain to readers 
having little knowledge of economics the essential features of the international 
monetary arrangements decided upon at Bretton Woods and to examine their 
appropriateness in the post-war world. This is no light undertaking, and 
Professor Mossé brilliantly succeeds in his purpose. It would have been only 
too easy for one who was a delegate at Bretton Woods and who has since, as is 
abundantly clear from his references and excellent bibliography, followed all 
the discussions between experts, to have gone off at many points into highly 
technical discussion. While avoiding this he nevertheless manages to give the 
reader the benefit of much of the more solid and constructive criticism. 

D. J. MORGAN 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS IN THE WORLD Economy. By J. M. Letiche. 
New York, King’s Crown Press (Columbia University Press); London, 
Oxford University Press, 1948. x -+ 82 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Tables. 
oy xo". a. 

TuIs paper, well documented and illustrated with a number of ingenious 
diagrams and maps, is intended primarily for the American reader. Opening 
with a history of United States tariff-negotiation policy, it describes the reci- 
procal trade agreement policy, whose culmination it sees in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. It states courageously the sacrifices of particular 
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American interests which will be essential if this American policy is to prevail. 
It is less satisfactory in dealing with ‘trade relations between comparatively 
free and mixed economies’, in which we are all groping our way. 

EDWARD CHARLES 


Les RELATIONS Economiques INTERNATIONALES. By Henri Truchy and 
Maurice Byé. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1948. 332 pp. (Traite d’Economie 
Politique, ed. by H. Truchy.) 10” x 63”. 580 /r. 

TuIs work was completed just before the war broke out and is now published 
in a somewhat abbreviated form without any additional material covering the 
period since 1938. 

It is divided into four parts, of which the first deals very briefly with the 
theory of international trade. Part II is concerned with commercial policy, 
in particular with the rival doctrines of free trade and protection. Although 
the authors are not free traders @ l’outrance, it is very evident that their 
sympathies incline in this direction rather than in that of protection. Part III 
deals at some length with movements of capital between countries, while Part IV 
concludes the work with a brief account of the balance of payments and the 
foreign exchanges. 

The book has the considerable merit of being short and written with remark- 
able clarity. It should make an admirable introduction for a non-economist to a 
subject which most laymen think of as inherently difficult and technical. 

C. W. GUILLEBAUD 


THE Most-FAVORED-NATION CLAUSE: an Analysis with Particular Reference to 
Recent Treaty Practice and Tariffs. By Richard Carlton Snyder. Multi- 
graphed. New York, King’s Crown Press for Columbia University; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1948. xi -+ 264 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 84” x 5}”. 
$2.75. 15s. 

Tus book provides a well-documented and soundly compiled work of 
reference on the most-favoured-nation clause from its inception to the outbreak 
of war in 1939. Successive chapters cover, with full references to treaties and 
treaty practice, the nature, definition, and interpretation of the clause, limita- 
tions on such treatment, agreed exceptions to the clause and an evaluation 
of the strength and weakness of the clause under varying trading conditions. 
It is shown that while the clause has played a role in commercial policy for more 
than two centuries it has passed in its operation through several successive 
phases in response to changing economic and political circumstances. The 
author, in a brief look ahead, maintains therefore that, despite important 
criticisms of the clause in the inter-war period and the large-scale avoidances, 
the clause can play a useful role if it is not deemed essential to apply it in an 
unlimited form. Unfortunately, the author does not elaborate this point as one 
would wish. It would have added immensely to his study if he had written 
one more chapter to examine in the light of his findings the relevant sections of 
the commercial policy chapter of the charter of the proposed International 
Trade Organization. D. J. MORGAN 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT Available Through the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. Preface by David Owen. 
Lake Success, United Nations, Department of Public Information, 1948. 
U.K. agent: H.M.S.O. iv + 102 pp. Illus. Appendixes. 8?” x 6”. 4s. 


Topay when much attention is focused on the difficulties and failures of the 
United Nations in the political field it is refreshing to have a comprehensive 
review of the technical assistance provided by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies in the field of economic development. This review describes 
in the opening chapters the many and varied types of technical assistance 
available to U.N. member countries, the source from which assistance is obtain- 
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able, and the actual machinery created in each case. The remaining chapters 
relate to the experiences of each of the agencies in rendering assistance in their 
own field. The Appendixes include the General Assembly Resolution of 
4 December 1948 for the appropriation of funds for the technical work described, 
and a list of the names of the Directors and the addresses of the separate 
organizations providing technical assistance, together with a list of the abbrevia- 
tions by which they are commonly known. D. P. ETLINGER 


Economic Papers (New Series), vol. 1, no. 1, January 1949. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1949. 144 pp. Graphs. Tables. 9}” x 6}”. 12s. 6d. 


Economic Papers, eight numbers of which appeared at irregular intervals 
between 1947 and 1948, are to be published twice yearly in future as a periodical. 
The Editorial Board consists of T. Wilson (General Editor), Sir H. Henderson, 
F. A. Burchardt, G. D. N. Worswick, and P. W. S. Andrews (Secretary). 


THE STERLING AREA: What it is and How it Works. By Paul Bareau. London, 
Longmans, Green, 1948. 16 pp. (British Commonwealth Affairs, No. 3.) 
8h" x 54”. Is. 

A CONCISE, clear, and reliable account of the origin and successive phases of 
the Sterling Area. ‘The future of the Sterling Area depends, in effect, on the 
future of sterling itself, on the return of Great Britain to solvency in its current 
payments with the rest of the world. The recapture by sterling of its status as a 
world currency will begin with the immense advantage of a ‘‘sterling area’’ with- 
in which sterling moves freely, and is available for multilateral payments’ (p. 16). 

R. G. HAWTREY 


DEMOGRAPHY AND MIGRATION 


ROAD TO SURVIVAL. By William Vogt. Introd. by Bernard M. Baruch. London, 
Gollancz, 1949. xvi + 335 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 8}” x 5%”. 15s. 


In a world which the author estimates to have only 2,600,000,000 acres of 
arable land there are 2,200,000,000 people. Whereas the human population is 
increasing at a staggering rate of probably over 20,000,000 a year, thanks to the 
spread of the knowledge of hygiene and medicine, unaccompanied in so many 
areas by any appreciable policy of birth control, the world’s productive lands are 
shrinking rapidly. Dust storms in Australia, stark hillsides in China, abandoned 
farms in America’s dustbowls, muddy waters round the world’s coasts, dongas in 
South Africa—all tell the same story of universal soil erosion, soil which it has 

taken millions of years to form being swept away in the space of a single 
generation. On the land which remains yields are lower despite the increase in 
technical skill, and the loss in the land’s productive capacity is matched by the 
extermination of wild life, the disappearance of fish from the sea, and the 
depletion of the world’s forests. 

In this book Mr Vogt adds his powerful voice to those of the few crying in the 
increasing wilderness. In view of the endless succession of facts from all parts of 
the world, so many capable of being tested by the intelligent observer, or coming 
within the life experience of even a middle-aged individual, it seems incredible 
that great national leaders should still look upon the earth’s productive capacity 
as boundless, that economists should think in terms of an expanding economy, 
that increasing industrialization should be thought a solution to world hunger. 

If Mr Vogt brings home the seriousness of the situation to a wide circle of 
readers, he will have done a great work, and we must forgive him the journalist’s 
language which sometimes sacrifices accuracy to a telling phrase—some readers 
will mistrust him because of certain obvious slips and others because of an 
inconsistency in approach. He recognizes the Americans as the worst offenders 
in misusing the land and decries the American concept of the standard of living, 
yet tacitly assumes American materialism is universally envied and that America 
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must lead as well as feed the world. He rightly urges that production per acre 
combined with maintenance and improvement of soil fertility is the world 
objective, not unit cost, but fails to realize that this is the lesson which north 
western Europe has to teach the world. He thinks naturally in the American 
concept of ‘arable’ and ‘range land’, failing to see the British concept of grass- 
land improvement and management in small-field units as a great technical 
weapon. 

Provided the urgency of the problem is realized, the author believes that it is 
not too late for the world to save itself from starvation. There must first of all 
be a full appreciation of natural laws as understood by ecologist and geographer, 
‘that renewable resources be used to produce as much wealth as possible on a 
sustained yield basis . . . we must adjust our demand to the supply, either 
by accepting less per capita or by maintaining less people’ (p. 265). Some of the 
much-publicized ‘remedies’ are roundly condemned. Conservation is not 
enough—the T.V.A. is fundamentally wrong in drowning good land and modern 
sanitation is insane in its waste of organic manure. Indeed all waste must be 
avoided but ‘all possible conservation measures are futile unless human breeding 
is checked’ (p. 279). L. DUDLEY STAMP 


POPULATION TRENDS AND PoticiEs: A Study in Australian and World Demo- 
graphy. By W. D. Borrie. Sydney and Wellington, Australasian Pub- 
lishing Company, 1948. Distributed in England by Harrap. xx + 263 pp. 
Diagrams. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x 52”. ais. 

THE scope of this work is well indicated by its sub-title. The first half 
reviews the demographic revolution of the last sixty years. It is a very clear 
statement of present trends in the lands of our Western civilization, with more 
detail for Australia. The rest of the work discusses the causes and consequences 
of these trends, and the policies arising from them which have been tried in 
several countries. The author insists, rightly, that these are part of the whole 
social policy in any country; and that they cannot be rationally planned, or 
understood, in isolation—to discuss children’s allowances apart from education 
and taxation is futile. None of the many pro-natalist policies which have been 
tried has yet achieved any decisive success; the careful, critical discussion of 
these policies and possible application of similar, but improved, policies in 
Australia is the core of this book. It is clear that the only effective means 
of checking the threatened decrease in the numbers of the Western peoples is to 
increase the number of children in the average family. So long as this is less 
than three, the population must diminish. 

The book is closely packed with fact and argument. It is well documented 
and clearly written, and can be safely recommended as one of the most useful 
concise studies of this important topic. C. B. FAWCETT 


EMIGRATION ProsPEcT. By Roy Lewis. London, etc., Longmans, Green, 1949. 
26 pp. Illus. (British Commonwealth Affairs, No. 6.) 84” x 5}”. Is. 

Mr Lewis’s thesis is that the British Commonwealth is held together by the 
sense of kinship and that only by a steady flow of emigration can this sense of 
kinship be maintained. He analyses conditions, social, political, and economic, 
both at home and overseas, which might stimulate or retard the flow. This 
survey should be of value to those who wish to study the subject seriously, 
whether they intend to emigrate or not. G. F. PLANT 
PLENTY OF PEOPLE: the World’s Population Pressures, Problems, and Policies, 

and How They Concern Us. By Warren S. Thompson. New York, Ronald 
Press, 1948. xiv + 281 pp. Illus. Tables. Index. 83” x 5}”. $3.50. 
Tuts book is addressed to the lay reader and contains useful information 


(including twenty-one illustrations and sixteen tables) about trends in fertility 
and mortality; the demographic effects of the war (chapter 5, the best in the 
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book) ; and the political, economic, and social consequences of changes in rates of 
growth, distribution, and composition. But too much has been attempted in 
the space: there are too many conclusions without facts or arguments to support 
them. Particularly is this true of Chapters 14 and 15 on policy, which are too 
slight to be of any real value. The non-American reader will learn a good deal 
about trends in the United States; but it cannot be said that the book achieves 
its object of telling Americans how the world’s population pressures, problems, 
and policies concern them. W. D. BorriE 


THE SECOND SESSION OF THE PERMANENT MIGRATION COMMITTEE. Montreal 
and Geneva, International Labour Office; London, Staples Press, 1948. 

172 pp. (Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 10.) 9$” x 6}”. $1.00. 5s. 

A COMPREHENSIVE survey of the work and achievements of the Committee 
which met in Geneva in February 1948 to consider proposals for the revision of 
the Migration and Employment Convention of 1939, to draft a model migration 
agreement, and to study the question of technical selection and training of 
migrants and the co-operation of the I.L.O. in this field. A memorandum is 


included on the work of the first session of the Committee held in August 1946 in 
Montreal. 
INTER-WAR HISTORY 
DocuMENTs ON British ForEIGN Poicy 1919-39. Third Series. Vol. 1. 1938. 
Ed. by E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler. London, H.M.S.O., 1949. 
lv + 655 pp. Appendixes. 10” x 6}”. ats. 

IN view of some expectations aroused, it is possible that the student will find 
this volume rather disappointing. The controversies associated with the 
foreign policy of the Chamberlain Government during the period 1938-9 have 
ensured that its main outlines have for some time been fairly widely known and 
these documents only serve to emphasize its salient features. Cabinet minutes, 
etc., are not included and thus we cannot trace, as we should like, the way in 
which policy was evolved. Moreover the very important fact that the policy 
in question was particularly associated with the person of the Prime Minister 
inevitably tends to reduce the value of documents connected with the Foreign 
Office. The choice of date for the start of this Third Series is perhaps somewhat 
unfortunate in that it cuts out the important Anglo-Italian exchanges preceding 
the German move against Austria, and without a full examination of these it is 
impossible to arrive at a fair assessment of the Chamberlain diplomacy. 

These documents which cover the period from g March to 23 July 1938 
certainly bring out the full extent of the tendency of the British diplomatic 
representatives in Berlin and Prague to excuse Nazi actions, Sir N. Henderson 
even going so far as to bring upon himself a firm rebuke from the Foreign 
Secretary. F. S. Marston 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 
History OF UNITED STATES NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WORLD War II. Vol. 3. 
The Rising Sun in the Pacific, 1931—April 1942. By S. E. Morison. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1948. xxvili-++ 411 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. 
Index. 9” x 6”. 3os. 

In Part I of this volume, entitled ‘Panay through Pearl’, Professor Morison 
outlines the events which led up to Pearl Harbour and gives a vivid description 
of the Japanese attack and the havoc which it wrought. He says that ‘in every 
important branch, including the air arm, and in all major ship types; in gunnery, 
navigation, ship handling, tactics and in fighting spirit, the Japanese Navy was 
a worthy antagonist. Never, since 1814, had the United States Navy been up 
against so tough, well-trained or powerful a fighting force’ (p. 27). But he adds 
that ‘stupidity characterized the strategy’ by which it was directed, and, apart 
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from the moral issue, he describes the attack on Pearl Harbour as ‘a strategic 
imbecility’ (p. 132). 

This sweeping condemnation on grounds of expediency seems hardly 
warranted in the light of the information which Professor Morison himself 
supplies. He shows that the American Fleet was too weak in destroyers, 
auxiliaries, and anti-aircraft protection, to make any immediate thrust into 
the Western Pacific, but he also reveals that at the Anglo-American staff con- 
versations in Washington, January-March 1941, ‘the British agreed, in case of 
war with Japan, to send at least six capital ships to defend Singapore if the 
United States Navy would assist the Royal Navy in watching the Mediterranean. 
That arrangement was in the course of being carried out when the surprise attack 
on Pearl Harbour altered everything’ (p. 51). He also says that General Marshall 
and Admiral Stark wanted a modus vivendi with Japan to gain more time, but 
that ‘every month that Japan delayed striking would make her oil situation 
worse’ (p. 70). Tojo saw this and was also clear that no agreement with the 
United States was possible unless Japan gave up her plan to conquer China. 
Such a retreat would deal a fatal blow to the prestige and position of the 
military at home which Tojo was resolved at all costs to prevent. He believed 
that the United States would enter the war in any event and that delay would 
only prejudice such chances of success as Japan had. His blow at Pearl Harbour 
missed wrecking the permanent installations there, as Professor Morison points 
out, but it paralysed for a while Anglo-American naval strategy and left Japan 
free to sweep up the Philippines and the East Indies. 

The rest of the book describes this process. Professor Morison tells the 
story with his accustomed clarity and vivacity of style. Part II deals with the 
naval operations which attended the fall of the Philippines and of Guam; 
Part III recounts the brilliant initial defence of Wake Island, the hesitations 
and failure of the relief operations and the eventual overwhelming of the 
gallant little garrison. Part IV describes the Japanese sweep through the East 
Indies, a grim story of Allied disunity and disaster, redeemed only by the heroism 
of all the forces under Abda Command—American, British, Dutch, and 
Australian—to whose gallantry Professor Morison pays a fine tribute. His 
concluding chapter, ‘First Light’, deals with the first counter strokes; in 
particular with the raid on Tokyo in April 1942, which, slight in itself, had 
important consequences in disconcerting the Japanese higher command into ‘an 
over extension which led directly to the Battle of Midway’ (p. 398). The 
historian, the professional seaman, and the general reader will all find pleasure 
and profit in this volume. F. C. JONES 


DocUMENTARY BACKGROUND OF WorRLD War II, 1931 to 1941. Compiled and 
ed. by J. W. Gantenbein. New York, Columbia University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1948. xxxiii + 1122 pp. Appendixes. Index. 
oh” x 6f”. $10.00. 55s. 

THIS volume, covering the most important international events of the decade 
1931-41, consists of documents dealing in turn with the United States, Great 
Britain, France, the U.S.S.R., Germany, Italy, and Japan—i.e., the four chief 
Allied belligerents of the Second World War and the three Axis Powers. An 
eighth, international, section ranges in subject from League of Nations resolu- 
tions on Manchuria to the text of the Tripartite Pact. 

The collection is wholly objective and offers no editorial comment. The 
texts—all of which have been previously published elsewhere—are printed as 
originally issued, that is, without reference to secret protocols or additions 
later made known. Any such secret material as is here published is contained 
in an appendix compiled from Nazt-Soviet Relations 1939-1941 issued by the 
U.S. Department of State in 1948. A second appendix consists of a chronology 
of international events from March 1938 to December 1941 quoted from the 
Department of State Bulletin. P. E. BAKER 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE COMING OF THE WAR, 1941: a Study in 
Appearances and Realities. By Charles A. Beard. New Haven, Yale 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1948. vi-+ 614 pp. 
Index. 9}” x 6". $5.00. 27s. 6d. 


As soon as he heard the news of Pearl Harbour the late Charles A. Beard 
began to collect material to prove that ‘here was no mere accident or incident 
of war but . . . the opening of a new and dangerous age for the Republic’ 
(p. 234, footnote). That ‘proof’ is now offered in this book, which is published 
as a sequel to the author’s American Foreign Policy in the Making, 1932-1940. 

Mr Beard first introduces a cumbersome assortment of press reports, 
official statements, and excerpts from the records of Congress to remind the 
reader of the ‘appearances’ with which American foreign policy was allegedly 
cloaked at the time. He then contrasts these with the ‘realities’ which were 
brought to light by the investigations of the army and navy and, more 
especially, by the Joint Congressional Committee on the Pearl Harbour Attack. 

Despite the aura of scholarship with which Mr Beard manages to surround 
his inquiry, he clearly selects his facts less to present a record than to sustain 
preconceived theories. His book is thus completely inadequate as a history of 
the events of 1941, although by its very shortcomings it does throw out a 
challenge to others to show how the war really did come to the United States. 


CLIFTON J. CHILD 


THE WAR LorDs OF WASHINGTON. By Bruce Catton. New York, Harcourt 
Brace, 1948. 313 pp. 8}” x 53”. $3.00. 

As the fidus Achates of Mr Donald Nelson, serving first as an information 
officer of the Office for Emergency Management and then as Director of Informa- 
tion of the War Production Board, Mr Catton was well placed to write the 
‘inside story’ of the interdepartmental rivalries which, according to him, 
bedevilled the direction of the war effort in Washington. He was not, however, 
an impartial observer, and it is difficult to escape the conclusion that his picture 
of the ‘war lords’ endeavouring to turn the war into a struggle to preserve 
privilege and vested interest is very much overdrawn. CLIFTON J. CHILD 


DANS LA CELLULE DE PIERRE LAVAL: Documents inédits. By Jacques Baraduc. 
Paris, Editions Self, 1948. 228 pp. Illus. Appendix. 7}” x 5}”. 330/7. 


LAvVAL’s counsel in his trial and fellow-Auvergnat, Maitre Baraduc, publishes 
a day-by-day record of the trial and its ignominious end. His personal adoration 
of Laval mingles with his passionate denunciation of the methods of ‘political 
justice’ which brought so much discredit on the provisional government, and the 
result is a most curious historical document. It is difficult to remember, benind 
the lively intelligence and courageous insouciance of Laval and the bungling 
incompetence of his accusers, the shady and treacherous policy for which Laval 
had been responsible. The book provides, along with Laval’s Diary, a remarkable 
insight into one of the most intriguing personalities of modern France. 


Davip THOMSON 


Tue Last Attempt. By Birger Dahlerus. Introduction by the Rt Hon. Sir 
Norman Birkett. Trans. from the Swedish by Alexandra Dick. London, 
Hutchinson, 1948. 134 pp. Illus. 5” x 73”. 8s. 6d. 


THE author of this little book, a well-known Swedish industrial engineer, 
who had previously worked for a number of years in Germany, recounts here a 
series of desperate efforts made in person during the high summer of 1939 to 
bring together British and German leaders in the hope of averting a second 
World War. As the publisher’s ‘blurb’ tells us, he had conferences with Mr 
Chamberlain and Lord Halifax in London, and with Hitler, and, in particular, 
with Goering on the other side. The latter he knew personally, and he hoped to 
find in him an ‘honest broker’; but it soon became clear that those hopes were 
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vain. The meetings, particularly at the German end, had to be ‘conspiratorial’, 
though Ribbentrop knew of them. ‘He’, says the author, ‘was my enemy from 
the outset.’ Of course Sir Nevile Henderson had to be in touch with what was 
going on, and he is one of the people who emerges from this book with a clean 
record. Hitler is revealed as half a madman; and the will-to-serve evidenced 
by the Swedish peacemaker, who hardly had time to eat or sleep for a week, 
proved unavailing in the face of hostile forces. As Sir Norman Birkett suggests, 


the reader of this book will find in it a good introduction to the Proceedings of 
the Nuremberg Tribunal. W. J. Rose 


QuaTRE ANS A RAYER DE NOTRE HIstToireE. By Procureur Général Mornet. 
Paris, Editions Self, 1949. 332 pp. Appendix. 84” x 53”. Price unknown. 
THE French Attorney-General, who took a leading part in the trial of 
Marshal Pétain in 1945, has here published his journal of personal reflections 
which he wrote between the collapse of France in June 1940 and the liberation 
in the summer of 1944. It mirrors the sequence of moods which ranged from 
extreme grief through temporary hope that Vichy might preserve the unity of 
France, to disillusionment and resistance. Much of it is just emotional rhetoric, 
adding little to our knowledge or understanding of conditions under the Vichy 
Governments: all is coloured with understandably violent prejudice against 
Laval and his colleagues. It is, in general, a disappointing book, published too 
late to be in tune with the mood of the present time. DAvID THOMSON 


Diz LETZEN TAGE DER REICHSKANZLEI. By Gerhard Boldt. Ziirich, Europa 
Verlag, 1948. 91 pp. Map endpapers. 8}” x 5?”. Swiss fr. 4.80. 

IN THE SHELTER WITH HITLER. By Gerhard Boldt. Trans. by Edgar Stern- 
Rubarth. London, Citadel Press, 1948. vii + 78 pp. 63” x 4”. 2s. 


THESE two versions of the same brief narrative are the recollections of a 
young German officer who served as additional aide-de-camp to General Krebs 
in Hitler’s famous bunker, and was so fortunate as to survive to be interrogated 
by Mr Trevor Roper. His account of his experiences before his escape with two 
other officers and of his adventures after it is devoid of any fresh information, 
though it has a certain human interest. His descriptions of personalities and 
their behaviour merely confirm what is already clear from many fuller sources. 

The English translation is often inaccurate in detail and at times adds lurid 
material that does not appear in the German version. EMILE H. U. DE GRooT 


I 600 GIORNI DI MussOLINI (dal Gran Sasso a Dongo). By Ermanno Amicucci. 
Rome, ‘Faro’, 1949. iv + 239 pp. Illus. Appendix. Index. 8}” x 5}”. 
L. goo. 

SINCE Signor Amicucci’s account of Mussolini’s life between his liberation 

by the Germans from his confinement on the Gran Sasso (12 September 1943) 
down to his summary execution at Giulino di Mezzegra by Colonel Valerio 
(28 April 1945) has already run into a fifth edition it is evident that this straight- 
forward narrative has filled a want. There have been several other more highly 
coloured histories of the Republic which Mussolini created in northern Italy 
during these last 600 days of his career, but no one of them is so studiously 
impartial and free from partisan comment as this of Signor Amicucci, who is 
content to present a chronicle of the facts and merely to state the political and 
ideological motives giving birth to the events narrated, scrupulously avoiding 
an expression of his own judgements on them. This method naturally makes 
for a certain dullness, but any such dullness of treatment is more than counter- 
acted by the dramatic nature of the events described. Amongst such dramatic 
events must be reckoned the long list of German actions showing the utmost 
contempt and disregard for Italians and culminating in peace negotiations 
with the British and Americans without the knowledge of Mussolini. Mussolini 
and Hitler—Arcades ambo—do appear personally to have treated one another 
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with more or less loyalty, but between their rank and file there was even less 
love lost than was generally known during the war. Altogether Signor Amicucci’s 
book is a valuable production, and the few quotations from his own writings in 
the Corriere della Sera during the period of his editorship show him to be a man 
of keen political insight. M. H. H. MACARTNEY 


La SECONDE GUERRE MONDIALE ET LES DEPLACEMENTS DE PopuLations. Les 
Organismes de Protection. By Robert Ginésy. Preface by Mme Bastid. 
Paris, A. Pedone, 1948. iii + 184 pp. Bibliog. 9?” x 6}”. 400 frs. 

VarIous aspects of the subject of this book are of interest: first, the number 
and distribution of displaced persons; secondly, the effect of their transfer on 
European economy, in the light of their qualifications; thirdly, the manner in 
which their elementary human rights are protected by national and, in par- 
ticular, international agencies. 

Dr Ginésy (of the Faculty of Law, Lyons) treats the first point exhaustively. 
His description of conventional transfers during the war, and of post-war 
movements, is lucid. In the early sections, dealing with unorganized movements 
during the war, he could usefully have stated the sources of his information more 
frequently. The second point is, unfortunately, hardly touched upon, apart 
from some reference to the loss sustained by the Baltic States through the 
emigration of their German inhabitants. On the other hand, the writer deals in 
detail with the protection of refugees. He describes the machinery set up under 
bilateral agreements for the transfer of population, and discusses the constitu- 
tion and work of international organs concerned with refugees. In this con- 
nexion he stresses that the fact that individuals are granted direct access to the 
International Refugee Organization is of importance for the general protection 
of the individual in international law. There is valuable material in this book. 

FELICE MORGENSTERN 


DocUMENTS AND MATERIALS RELATING TO THE EVE OF THE SECOND WORLD 
War. Vol. 1: November 1937-1938. Vol. 2: Dirksen Papers (1938-1939). 
Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1948. Distributed in 
England by Collet’s Holdings. 1:314 pp. 2: 243 pp. Lllus. Index. (From 
the Archives of the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs.) 7?” x 5}”. 
as. 6d. 


IN the preface to the first of these two volumes, which consists of a selection 
of documents dating from November 1937 to December 1938, the publishers 
explain that, since the American, British, and French Governments were 
undertaking the publication of captured German documents without Soviet 
collaboration, they feel entitled to make public the documents in their own 
possession. So far two volumes have appeared. The first is concerned primarily 
with the crisis in the relations between Germany and Czechoslovakia, and 
includes a number of documents from sources other than the German Foreign 
Office, for example, an extract from a book by M. Georges Bonnet, others from 
British Command Papers and from Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression (Inter- 
national Military Tribunal, rr vols.), while the source of others is not indicated. 
There is little in the first volume that adds to our knowledge or understanding of 
the events recorded. 

The second volume is of greater interest. It consists largely of the reports 
sent by Dirksen when he was German Ambassador in London to the German 
Foreign Office, and contains very little previously published material (it includes 
one item already given in the first volume). The selection has no doubt been 
made carefully, but too obviously—there is nothing at all for the very important 
period from December 1938 to July 1939. What emerges most clearly is the 
incredible frivolity and irresponsibility of the German Foreign Minister, von 
Ribbentrop. At some of the most crucial moments in the year preceding the 
outbreak of war, Dirksen, returning to Germany, was unable to see him. ‘The 
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Reichsminister for Foreign Affairs had no time to see me’, occurs more than 
once, and its full import can be gauged from Dirksen’s remark that he was 
frequently told in August 1939 that Ribbentrop ‘was convinced that in the 
event of a German—Polish war England would of join in on Poland’s behalf’ 
(p. 191). No announcement has been made about further volumes, but it is 
unlikely that these documents represent the gems of the Wilhelmstrasse 
collection in Soviet hands. JANE DEGRAS 


WaR AND PEACE AIMS OF THE UNITED NATIONS: From Casablanca to Tokio 
Bay, January 1, 1943-September 1, 1945. Ed. by Louise W. Holborn. 
Introduction by S. B. Fay. Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1948. 
Ixv + 1278 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x 6}”. $6.00. 


THIS volume completes the work begun in 1943 when the first instalment of 
War and Peace Aims of the United Nations was published. The story is now 
carried down to the surrender of Japan, the latest document being dated 
6 September 1945. Here, in 1200 pages of documentation, edited in scholarly 
and meticulous fashion, is the whole background to the two years’ offensive 
waged by the Allies from 1943 to 1945. 

In addition to what may be called the more obvious documents dealing with 
the Allied belligerents there are comprehensive sections dealing with the British 
Commonwealth, China, Latin America, and the League of Arab States. The 
assembling of material of such diverse origins is a task of the greatest value to 
the student and historian. P. E. BAKER 


POST SECOND WORLD WAR 


THE EMBERS STILL Burn: an Eye-Witness View of the Postwar Ferment in 
Europe and the Middle East and our Disastrous Get-Soft-with-Germany 
Policy. By Ira Hirschmann. New York, Simon & Schuster, 1949. xiii + 
272 pp. 84” x 54”. $3.00. 

THE dust-jacket describes this book as a ‘minority report’. Such works can 
be valuable correctives to views too easily accepted. And there might have been 
considerable use, particularly in the United States, for a book which reminded 
us, with the support of quotations and statistics, how incomplete was the dis- 
armament and democratization of Germany. Unfortunately this is an aspect 
where the author is content with a few generalizations and a few anecdotes. 
The greater part of the book is devoted to an indictment of the British and 
Americans for their failure, within Germany and outside it, to meet the needs 
and demands of the Jewish Displaced Persons. Whatever core of truth there 
may be to his assertions, few readers are likely to regard his account of the 
matter as remarkable for its objectiveness or impartiality. MICHAEL BALFOUR 


THE ALLIED MILITARY GOVERNMENT OF GERMANY. By W. Friedmann. 
London, Stevens, for the London Institute of World Affairs, 1947. x + 
362 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 83” x 5%”. 25s. 


AMERICAN MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN GERMANY. By Harold Zink. New York 
and London, Macmillan, 1947. 272 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Index. 84” x 
52”. $4.00. 18s. 


Dr Friedmann’s book contains much important and reliable information as 
well as a number of comments which manage to be incisive without being 
unrealistic (for with two years’ work in the field to his credit, the author is no 
arm-chair critic). But the situation described is that of August 1947, and 
frequent additions would be needed to bring up to date the account given of 
the machinery of military government. Moreover currency reform and Marshall 
Aid have transformed the problems to be faced, and it is hardly enough to 
deduce that the author would approve the main lines of what has been done. 
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His comments establish his right to be listened to and we must hope that some 
new opportunity will enable him to give his views about the problems created 
by the new turn of events. 


Professor Zink has been content with the more modest role of historian, 
narrating with much good sense the record of military government in a single 
zone from its earliest planning in 1943 to the end of 1946. He has also concerned 
himself more with the cooks than with their ingredients; his readers will learn 
considerably less about Germany than will Dr Friedmann’s, and the English 
book is most striking where it criticizes the Allies for failure to consider 
healthy German traditions (as in trade-union policy). But Professor Zink 
not only manages to convey a sense of the atmosphere in which he and his 
colleagues worked. His restricted coverage leaves him room to deal with the 
machinery (or lack of it) outside Germany which laid down policy for military 
government. This Dr Friedmann, as his title implies, omits. Yet without some 
such discussion nobody can make a fair estimate of the work done in the field; 
thus anyone who has read Professor Zink’s description of how denazification 
policy evolved will be considerably less surprised at the defects which Dr 
Friedmann indicates. 

The truth is that British and American Military Governments were long 
hamstrung by the inability of the statesmen to give them clear-cut and lasting 
objectives. Many of those responsible for the original planning, as well as of 
the machinery by which it was done, disappeared through demobilization. 
The situation proved very different from that assumed in the planning stage, 
yet the implications of admitting this were so tremendous that governments 
naturally hesitated to do so. During the first eighteen months, when German 
society was most malleable, interest at home was at its lowest and nothing was 
done to prevent time being wasted on attempts to carry through the obviously 
impracticable policy of Potsdam. A rapidly changing series of expedients 
resulted, which invested so many decisions with policy aspects (thus calling of 
their settlement at high levels) that inadequate energies were left for the 
tremendous task of building up an organization to govern a foreign but civilized 
country. The most obvious difficulties inevitably commanded attention while 
more subtle but ultimately more influential matters were left to struggle in 
corners. It is surprising that results were not worse. MICHAEL BALFOUR 


THE TRIAL OF GERMAN MAJoR WAR CRIMINALS. Proceedings of the Inter- 

national Military Tribunal sitting at Nuremberg, Germany. 

Part 15. 27 May 1946-6 June 1946. ix + 422 pp. 

Part 16. 7 June 1946-19 June 1946. x + 395 pp. 

Part 17. 20 June 1946-1 July 1946. x + 366 pp. 

Part 18. 2 July 1946-15 July 1946. xiv + 401 pp. 

Part 19. 16 July 1946-27 July 1946. x + 482 pp. 
Taken from the Official Transcript. London, Published under the Authority 
of H.M. Attorney-General by H.M.S.O., 1948-9. 9}” x 6”. 


THE Nuremberg Trials remain the richest of all sources for the recent 
historian, and the later volumes, if they have not the dramatic interest of those 
which dealt with the Anschluss and the attacks on Czechoslovakia and Poland, 
are full of the most interesting and often unexpected material. One example of 
this is the lengthy interrogation of witnesses about the Katyn massacres which 
is suddenly interjected into Parts 17 and 18. Another is the closing speeches 
of the German Counsel for the Defence, occupying 700 pages of the record. 

Of the remaining cases for the defence included in these volumes, by far the 
most interesting (if only for their personal evidence) are those of Jodl (Parts 
15-16), Speer (Parts 16-17), and Papen (Part 16). The others, of a more 
specialized interest, are those of Schirach (Parts 14-15); Sauckel (Part 15, 
interesting for its evidence about manpower and the recruitment of foreign 
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labour); Seyss-Inquart (Part 16, important for Austrian and Dutch develop- 
ments) ; Neurath, Fritzsche, and Bormann (all contained in Parts 17 and 18). 
In Part 18 begin the Concluding Speeches for the Defence. These make 
fascinating, if frequently irritating, reading. Every conceivable argument, 
whether relevant or not, is dragged in. Again and again these German lawyers 
return to the Courts’ authority and the whole question of the Trials. Their 
remarks on this, although constantly checked by the President, shed a wealth 
of light on the German attitude towards Nuremberg. Part 19 contains nearly 
four hundred more pages of these concluding speeches for the Defence and 
ends with two of the closing speeches for the Prosecution. The contrast and clash 
of ideas between the two sides of the case and between the legal and political 
assumptions of the German and Allied Counsel is very clearly brought out. 
The two Allied Counsel whose speeches are included in Part 19 are Mr Justice 
Jackson and Sir Hartley Shawcross. Both are able speeches, setting out with 
force and conviction the Allied case for trying the defendants and for demanding 
a verdict of guilty. After reading the speeches of the Counsel for the Defence, 
however, anyone may well feel it to be extremely doubtful whether German 
opinion will ever pay the slightest attention to the strength of the arguments 
submitted. ALAN BULLOCK 


TRIAL OF JOSEF KRAMER AND Forty-Four OTHERS: (The Belsen Trial). Ed. 
by Raymond Phillips. Foreword by Lord Jowitt. London, etc., William 
Hodge, 1949. xlvili+ 749 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Appendixes. (War 
Crimes Trials, vol. 2.) 8?” x 54”. 30s. 

TuIs is an admirable book of absorbing interest for historians and socio- 
logists. Those who have read Eugen Kogon’s SS-State (1947) which provides 
the most comprehensive picture of the psychological approach to the problem 
of concentration camps, will find much in this book to round off the picture. 

The title is somewhat misleading ; the report is concerned not only with events 
at Belsen but also at Auschwitz which formed the background of the second 
charge laid against some of the accused. 

The lawyer may object to forty-five accused being tried on two charges 
which have little in common; to former camp guards and inmates of the two 
camps being tried together; and to trial on the Auschwitz charge on the ground 
that it offended against the principle laid down in the Moscow declaration 
that the venue shall be the locus delicti commisst. But he may find consolation 
in the fact that this trial preceded Nuremberg and therefore had no precedent 
to guide it. One of the most valuable parts of the book is the argument presented 
by Professor H. A. Smith on behalf of all the defendants (pp. 486-511). Professor 
Smith deals in full with the definition of ‘war crimes’ and denies the applicability 
of the term to acts committed by civilians outside the ambit of military opera- 
tions. It is to be regretted that the editor decided to devote only eleven pages 
(pp. 630-41) to the summing up of the Judge Advocate. As there are no 
reasoned judgements in proceedings before British military courts, the summing 
up provides the only means of gauging the grounds on which the Court reaches 
its conclusions. F. Honic 


Law REportTS OF TRIALS OF WAR CRIMINALS. Vols. 4 to Io. Selected and 
prepared by the United Nations War Crimes Commission. Foreword by 
the Rt Hon. the Lord Wright of Durley. London, H.M.S.O., 1949. 9}” x 
6”. 5s. each. 


OF the wealth of interesting material contained in these six volumes only a 
small part can be selected for review. Many of the reported cases are of out- 
standing importance, and they present a fair cross-section of the jurisprudence 
which has developed in war crimes trials before American, English, French, 
Australian, Canadian, Norwegian, and Polish tribunals. The diversity of sub- 
stantive and procedural law is in no small way responsible for the continued 
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absence of the essential element of ‘certainty’ which makes for respect of the 
law. In the case of Josef Altst6tter and others (vol. 6) known as the ‘Justice 
Case’, the United States Military Tribunal at Nuremberg passed judgement 
against officials of the German Ministry of Justice who, in the capacity of judges 
or prosecutors, were concerned in the trial of non-German nationals between the 
years 1939-45. Others of the accused had been instrumental in drafting certain 
legislation designed to deny ‘access to impartial justice’ to foreign nationals and 
Jews. Impartial justice, in the view of the Tribunal, requires that an accused 
shall be informed of the charge against him a reasonable time before trial; 
that he shall have the assistance of counsel; that he shall be tried by an impartial 
judge; and that he shall be given an adequate hearing which includes the right 
to call evidence on his own behalf (vol. 6, p. 103). In the denial of these facilities 
lay the chief guilt of the accused. 

Similar problems arose in the trial of Shigeru Sawada (vol. 5). Sawada, the 
commanding general of the Japanese Thirteenth Expeditionary Army in 
China, was found guilty of having permitted the trial of eight American airmen 
and of having denied them the status of prisoners of war. In this case also the 
Tribunal laid down certain minimum requirements which must be observed in 
the conduct of a ‘fair trial’ (vol. 5, pp. 3-6). Other examples of such trials by 
Japanese courts are contained in vol. 5. It appears that trials of prisoners of war 
are not in themselves illegal while hostilities are still in progress. This may shock 
the uninitiated, but it is a logical inference to be drawn from the legality of war- 
crimes trials during the period preceding the conclusion of a peace treaty. As 
the editors point out on page 72 of vol. 5, prisoners of war so tried are not even 
entitled to insist on the observance of Arts. 60-67 of the Geneva Convention. 
These Articles have been held to be inapplicable to prisoners of war who have 
committed war crimes prior to capture (the Yamashita Case, vol. 4, p. 46). 
The fact that few such trials have been held while active hostilities were in 
progress is probably due to the fear of reprisals. 

Vol. 4 of the Reports contains a report of the Yamashita Case which appears 
to lay down the principle that the Commander-in-Chief is responsible for all 
crimes committed by troops under his command, provided that such crimes 
have been committed on such a large scale and so persistently that he must 
have been aware of them. The Supreme Court of the United States approved 
this extension of the criminal liability of a Commander-in-Chief, but two of the 
Justices dissented, and one of the dissenting judgements (vol. 4, p. 58) clearly 
laid down the requirement that the accused must at least be proved to have had 
knowledge of the atrocities committed in the area of his command. 

Vol. 7 contains two cases of outstanding historical rather than legal interest: 
the trial of Hoess, the commandant of Auschwitz Concentration Camp, by the 
Supreme National Tribunal of Poland; and the trial of Milch, a former Field- 
Marshal in the German Air Force, by the United States Military Tribunal at 
Nuremberg. The latter trial was concerned with so-called medical experiments 
on prisoners of war and foreign civilians. 

Vol. 8 makes sad reading for the international lawyer: as Lord Wright 
points out in his foreword (p. vii), the judgement in the case of General List 
approves in principle the legality of the killing of hostages. It is true that the 
judgement (on p. 64) attempts to provide certain safeguards and lays down 
certain requirements which must be observed before the killing of hostages 
may be resorted to, but in spite of these limitations the judgement must be 
regarded as a retrograde step. The trials of Field-Marshal Kesselring and 
Generals von Mackensen and Maelzer by British Military Courts are concerned 
with the related problem of executions by way of reprisals (Cases 43 and 44 in 
vol. 8). 

Voi g contains the first report of the ‘Trials of Industrialists’, dealing with 
the trial of Friedrich Flick and others by the United States Military Tribunal at 
Nuremberg. Volume Io reports the trials of the Krupp and I.G. Farben hier- 
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archies by United States Military Tribunals. It is impossible to overrate the 
importance of these trials; and it will take many years before their full implica- 
tions can be accurately assessed. Two conclusions, however, can be drawn 
even at this early stage: that industrial empires of this size can be made sub- 
servient to evil purposes by determined politicians, and that their appetite 
grows in proportion to the opportunities afforded them by such politicians. 

Both cases made it abundantly clear that the men in charge of the destinies 
of Krupp’s and I.G. Farben were among the first to encourage and assist 
German rearmament even before Hitler’s rise to power. It is all the more 
surprising that the Tribunal found all the accused in the I.G. Farben Trial not 
guilty of ‘planning and knowingly participating in the preparation and initiation 
of wars of aggression’ (p. 40). 

In the Krupp Trial the Tribunal went one stage farther and acquitted all 
the defendants of Crimes against Peace on a submission by defence counsel at 
the close of the case for the prosecution (pp. 103 and 109). 

In addition to being charged with Crimes against Peace, the accused in 
both cases were charged with crimes against prisoners of war and civilians, and 
in particular with plunder and spoliation of property. It would be quite im- 
possible to set out in detail the enormity of these crimes which have un- 
fortunately become too familiar to require comment, but attention may be 
drawn to the methods used by these two industrial giants in appropriating 
the wealth of other nations (pp. 18-23; 85-92). These two cases should serve 
as a timely warning to those who fondly believe that everything possible has 
now been done to prevent a repetition of crimes such as those related in this 
volume. F, Honic 


HIsTORY OF THE UNITED NATIONS WAR CRIMEs ComMIssION and the Develop- 
ment of the Laws of War. Compiled by the United Nations War Crimes 
Commission. Foreword by the Rt Hon. the Lord Wright of Durley. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1948. xx -+ 592 pp. Appendixes. Index. 9}” x 6’. 
30s. 

TuIs is an important and authoritative work on the most striking develop- 
ment of international law in our time, namely, the re-emergence of the distinc- 
tion between just and unjust wars. Lord Wright, the Chairman of the United 
Nations War Crimes Commission, rightly brings out this point in his preface, in his 
most important introductory chapter, and in his article reprinted from the Law 
Quarterly Review in Appendix VI. Half the work is a product of English experts 
and the other half by foreign experts, but it would be difficult to detect which 
chapters were written by Englishmen and which by foreigners. The style is 
clear and the book covers the whole development of the international law of 
war after the 191g peace, during the inter-war period, and during the last World 
War. 

There is ample documentation and an excellent index of the ever-growing 
literature on Nuremberg and kindred subjects in Appendix VII, the only 
notable omission being the course by Professor Donnedieu de Vabres, which has 
been printed with the courses of the Paris Law Faculty for 1947. 

The account of the development of the concept of the crime against world 
peace is particularly interesting, especially for the change in the British view 
alluded to at p. 181. The development of crimes against humanity and of the 
concept of liability as a member of a criminal group also receive full treatment. 
The history of the machinery set up by the Allied authorities and the immense 
tasks they accomplished are dealt with in an exceptionally able fashion in 
Chapter XII. Some of the accounts read like detective stories, for example, 
pages 370 and 371. 

This book can be recommended as a full treatment of the law relating to 
war as developed in connexion with Germany and Japan. The Russian invasion 
of Finland is not discussed. B. A. WoRTLEY 
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THE TRIAL oF GozAWA SADAICHI and Nine Others. Ed. by Colin Sleeman. 
Foreword by Earl Mountbatten of Burma. London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
William Hodge, 1948. Ixxii + 245 pp. Illus. Appendixes. (War Crimes 
Trials, vol. 3.) 83” x 5}”. 18s. 

Tuts is the third volume of a series which sets out to report the more 
important war crimes trials in full. The method chosen is preferable to that 
adopted by the United Nations War Crimes Commission in its Law Reports, 
which only contain extracts supplemented by editorial notes. 

Mr Sleeman’s introduction is most valuable in that it supplies background 
information on the mental make-up of the Japanese; such information is 
indispensable for an understanding of the contentions raised on behalf of the 
defence, and in particular the defence of superior orders (‘Aspects of Japanese 
Army Life’, pp. xvili—xxiv). 

The case was concerned with the transport of Indian prisoners of war from 
Singapore to the Palau Islands and their treatment at the hands of their 
Japanese captors on the island of Babelthuap. Those familiar with Far Eastern 
War Crimes Trials will appreciate the difficulties which such trials involve: 
the distance from Europe to Singapore, the venue of the trial: the difficulty of 
collecting evidence and the problems presented by the Japanese language. In 
spite of these difficulties the trial was conducted in the best tradition, although 
it may be doubted whether depositions are a satisfactory way of presenting 
evidence for the prosecution in criminal proceedings. Twenty-one depositions 
were presented to the Court on behalf of the prosecution, and none of the former 
prisoners gave evidence in person. This is a great defect of which the authorities 
have unfortunately been guilty in a large number of cases in the Far East. 

F. Honic 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


THE GROWTH OF PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED 
STATES. By G. W. Brown. Toronto, Ryerson Press for Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, 1948. 40 pp. Map. (Contemporary Affairs, 
No. 22.) 73” x 5”. 60 cents. 

CANADA: an International Power. By André Siegfried. Trans. from the French 
by Doris Hemming. New and rev. edn. London, Cape, 1949. 283 pp. Map. 
Index. 8” x 5}”. 12s. 6d. 


THE tradition of ‘3,000 miles of unguarded frontier’ has often provided North 
Americans with an opportunity to moralize*on Europe’s problems (although 
there was never the slightest possibility of successfully fortifying the Canadian 
side); Professor Brown’s excellent sketch of Canadian—American relations 
describes how this tradition took root. Not until the second decade of the 
twentieth century did the United States become for Canadians ‘the good 
Neighbour’. This new spirit of co-operation was the happy outcome of some 
150 years of arbitration, involving boundaries, disarmament, Atlantic and 
Pacific fisheries, water levels, and the preservation of wild life. Admittedly, 
as both Professors Brown and Siegfried suggest, there is always the risk that the 
United States may take Canada too much for granted, regarding her as a mere 
projection of American territory and culture, in which case political autonomy 
by itself may prove ‘insufficient to assure the country’s true independence’. 


André Siegfried’s book is written simply, sometimes even naively. The 
translation lacks ease and precision. In no way is this volume equal to his fine 
study, The Race Question in Canada (London, 1907). The first edition of Canada : 
An International Power was published in 1937, but even then many of the inter- 
pretations were ‘dated’. For example: ‘Without appearing to alter anything, 
England has an incomparable way of imperceptibly directing people, govern- 
ments and races to her own ends ... [In the United States she makes her 
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counsels heard.] All the more so in Canada, where every town in the West as 
well as in the East contains a governing clique of English-speaking people, who 
are ready to be influenced and keep the liaison intact. London completes this 
elusive pressure by conferring honours, and throwing open the doors of high 
society and even the Court to those who are socially ambitious’ (pp. 212-13). 
M. Siegfried is best on the social and cultural aspects of Canadian life; his 
explanations of French Canadian methods and attitudes carry the authority of 
judgements at first-hand. There are useful chapters, buttressed by statistics, on 
agriculture, industry, immigration, emigration, and finance; but on the whole 
the book suffers from carelessness in composition. There are too many madden- 
ing errors of time and fact. G. S. GRAHAM 


On BEING CANADIAN. By Vincent Massey. London and Toronto, J. M. Dent, 
1948. xiv + 198 pp. Index. 83” x 6”. I2s. 6d. 

THE Rr Hon. VINCENT Massey writes of the distinctive qualities of his 
native country with an understanding and a perception heightened by long 
absence in its service overseas. Though the book is principally concerned with 
problems of politics in their broader setting, cultural influences are by no 
means neglected and a discerning discussion of them fills some of its most 
enlightening pages. 

Mr Massey is a nationalist in the sense in which Mazzini was a nationalist. 
He is firmly convinced that the Canadian mosaic has ‘a national pattern’ (p. 13) 
and that the effectiveness of Canada’s contribution to Commonwealth and world 
affairs derives not from ‘a cloudy cosmopolitanism’ but from a self-confident 
and self-reliant awareness of nationhood. He believes that the cardinal virtue of 
Canadianism is moderation, and that despite the conflicting tensions both 
from within and from without, this quality will enable Canada to grow in unity 
and in stature. In this context risks of an erosion of Canadianism through the 
weight of American influence are fairly and frankly considered. The author 
rightly finds the drift of Canadian graduates southwards particularly disturbing, 
but he notes with satisfaction the slow dissipation of the ‘benevolent ignorance’ 
with which Americans have in the past regarded his country. In official circles 
in Washington ‘doors are opened wider and with less hesitation to Canadians 
than to persons from Great Britain, or indeed anywhere else’ (p. 91). 

NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


CANADA’S ECONOMY IN A CHANGING WorRLD. Ed. by J. D. Gibson. Foreword 
by Alexander Brady. Toronto and London, Macmillan for Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, 1948. xiii + 380 pp. Statistics. Index. 
8h" x 54”. $4.50. 25s. 

TuIs is a very good study of Canada’s balance of payments: of her trade 
prospects in the United States and overseas; of her agricultural policy; of the 
role of capital imports; of dependence on multilateral trade, and so on. The 
only serious deficiency is the absence of a chapter on the growth of Canadian 
manufacturing industries, and of their effects in changing the pattern of imports 
and of exports. 

Certain facts stand out. First, the great generosity of Canadians to the 
United Kingdom over the past ten years; and the remarkable fact that the 
writers of this book take this so much for granted that they hardly mention it, 
even though it is one of the principal reasons why the Dominion now has such 
grave foreign-exchange difficulties. Secondly, it is quite clear that Canada 
cannot hope to pay her United States bills unless what she earns by selling to 
other countries is freely convertible into dollars; multilateral trade is as vital 
to her as it is to the United Kingdom. Thirdly, so long as inconvertibility 
remains, there will be pressure to divert Canadian exports from overseas to the 
United States market, and this means that the Dominion will become more 
dependent upon the United States. This dependence is feared; several contri- 
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butors discuss the prospects of closer relations with the United States, ranging 
from free trade and a customs union to political federation. Marshall aid has 
temporarily postponed the issue, by means of off-shore purchases. But if the 
world cannot soon return to freely convertible currencies, the political reper- 
cussions may be serious for Canada. 

I wish we had as good a study as this of the balance of payments problems 
and prospects of the United Kingdom. W. ARTHUR LEwIs 


BRITISH PREFERENCE IN CANADIAN COMMERCIAL Po ticy. By D. R. Annett. 
Toronto, Ryerson Press for Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
1948. xiv + 188 pp. Tables. Index. 64” x 9”. $2.10. 

WitH the notable exception of Professor Hancock’s study of imperial 
preference in the second volume of his Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, 
it is remarkable that there as yet exists so little authoritative work on this 
important topic. In respect of Canada, Dr Annett’s scholarly volume makes a 
distinguished contribution. The work both describes and acutely analyses the 
genesis and development of preference in Canadian commercial policy from its 
inception, the emphasis naturally being on the position after 1932. Among his 
conclusions he states: ‘Canada never did feel comfortable about the Ottawa 
agreements and the exaggerated use of the preferential principle which they 
necessitated, and as quickly as possible she set to work to patch up commercial 
relations with the United States, and make those concessions which would 
expedite an Anglo-American rapprochement. By the outbreak of war it was 
apparent that although the preferential policy was still good politics, it had to 
be flexible enough to conform to broad commercial policy objectives of a 
liberalizing kind’ (p. 174). D. J. MoRGAN 


THE NEw ZEALAND EconoMy IN WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION. By J. W. 
Williams. Mimeographed. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations (with 
New Zealand Institute of International Affairs), 1948. 102 pp. Tables. 
sibliog. 102” x 84”. $1.75. 

Tuis study, written originally for the New Zealand Institute of International 
Affairs, provides a useful outline of economic developments in New Zealand 
during and since the war. Two chapters are devoted to the general economic 
structure and policy of the Dominion, as a background to the economic war 
effort and post-war adjustments. Of particular interest, from the comparative 
point of view, is the discussion of price stabilization, which presents special 
problems in a country that lives largely by exporting primary products. The 
book is also a convenient source of information on New Zealand’s attitude 
towards the specialized agencies of the United Nations and towards inter- 
national trade; and contains a useful bibliography. E. RONALD WALKER 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONSTITUTION. By Henry John May. 2nd edn. Cape 
Town, Juta, 1949. viii + 447 pp. 48s. 

Tuis book is a second edition of The Law and Custom of the South African 
Constitution, by W. P. M. Kennedy and H. J. Schlosberg, published by the 
Oxford University Press in 1935. Professor Kennedy has retired from the work, 
Mr Schlosberg is now Mr May, and the second edition is 200 pages shorter 
than the first. Increased production costs have necessitated many omissions 
(the most serious of which is the Table of Cases and Statutes); yet at 48s. the 
second edition costs one-third as much again as the first. 

The book has a topical interest in view of the grave constitutional contro- 
versies which have been stirred up by the Malan Government since its accession 
in May 1948. A few words may be said about Mr May’s treatment of these 
controversies. 

The South Africa Act, 1909, gave the Union a Constitution at once unitary 
and flexible, subject to amendment by a bare Parliamentary majority, save for 
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the so-called ‘entrenched’ clauses, which provide that the Non-European fran- 
chise at the Cape and the equal status of the English and Dutch languages 
shall not be altered otherwise than by a two-thirds majority of both Houses of 
Parliament sitting together. : 

Dr Malan now proposes to abolish the representation of Cape Natives in the 
House of Assembly and to restrict the franchise of the ‘Cape Coloured’ people. 
On the authority of his Law Advisers he says that since the Statute of West- 
minster, 1931, the entrenched clauses may be repealed or amended by a bare 
majority (which is all the Government has) in the ordinary way. 

Mr May shares the view of the Law Advisers. We wish, however, that he 
had dealt more fully with the arguments against that view, and that he had 
challenged more bluntly the Prime Minister’s inference that because the Courts 
cannot declare his proposed legislation to be ultra vires (assuming that to be the 
case), it is therefore constitutional for Parliament to pass such legislation. 

The history of the entrenched clauses between 1931 and 1936 surely leaves 
no room for doubt, as the present Minister of Justice once expressed it, that 
their observance is ‘a matter of good faith’: surely here we have a convention of 
the Constitution, if ever there was one. It would, of course, be the clear duty 
of the Speaker to maintain that convention; but his ruling would not, as Mr May 
suggests (pp. 8-9), be conclusive, for the House has power to reverse it. 

For these reasons we regret that Mr May did not deal more boldly with the 
position of the Governor-General in regard to the entrenched clauses. Mr May 
says that the Governor-General is ‘bound’ to assent to any Bill which has been 
passed by both Houses, unless he ‘feels certain that such advice is against the 
will of the electorate’. Neither proposition seems to be correct. The suggested 
exception cannot be valid: the Malan Government commands the support of 
considerably less than 50 per cent of the South African electorate, but the 
Governor-General would not be justified in dismissing Dr Malan on that ground 
alone. Nor, of course, if the question is one of strict legality (as Dr Malan 
pretends), is there any doubt that the Governor-General may withhold the 
Royal Assent from any Bill placed before him: he does not normally exercise 
his legal powers because the conventions of the Constitution forbid him to do so. 
But if his Ministers defy those conventions, and push legislation affecting the 
entrenched clauses through a Parliament in which they command a bare 
majority of members who represent a minority of the electorate, the Governor- 
General might well decide that he had a constitutional duty as well as a legal 
right to withhold the Royal Assent from the Bill. This extremely delicate 
question may well be a practical issue in South African politics before very 
long; and we wish that the author of the only modern book on South African 
constitutional law had dealt more boldly with it. R. S. WELSH 


THE SoutH AFRICAN OPPOSITION, 1939-1945: an Essay in Contemporary 
History. By M. Roberts and A. E. G. Trollip. London, etc., Longmans, 
Green, 1947. villi + 240 pp. Bibliog. Appendixes. 84’ x 54”. 15s. 

THIs is a serious and detailed study of the relations between the various 
groups of Afrikaner politics—their policies and organization. As far as it goes 
it is fair and authoritative and gives a very sound picture of the policy of the 
Nationalist and other Afrikaner parties up to 1945. 

The weak spot in this description is the absence of any analysis of the 
attitude of the various groups to the native problem. It is true that reference is 
made to the new approach by the Nationalist to the English-speaking group: 
‘there were probably not a few who nibbled at the notion of a common white 
front against the encroachments of the Indian and the native’ (p. 196). With the 
proviso that this vital aspect of South African politics has been ignored, I 
recommend this book to those who want a sound and clear picture of politics in 
South Africa as far as the relations between white groups is concerned. 


Mary KLoprEerR 
AA 
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LE GOUVERNEMENT DE L’EmPIRE COLONIAL BRITANNIQUE DEPUIS LA GUERRE. 
By Roger Pinto. Pamphlet. Boulogne-sur-Seine, Penant, 1948. 30 pp. 
4” x 6". Price unknown. 

Tuis short handbook describes the organization of the British colonial empire 
in the last ten years up to the middle of 1948. Written for a French audience 
it has interesting but tantalizingly short comparisons between the British and 
French systems. The author, who has written on Indo-China, is perhaps most 
interesting on the British problems in South East Asia. He has nothing but 
praise for British policy towards Burma, which he includes in his survey. But it 
is a pity that he should leave the reader with the impression that Burma was a 
colony and that it came within the orbit of the Colonial Office. 


FRANCES ARMYTAGE 
BRITAIN AND WORLD AFFAIRS, 1783-1946. By Robert M. Rayner and W. T. G. 


Airey. 2nd edn. London, etc., Longmans, 1948. xiii-++- 191 pp. Maps. 
Indexes. 8” x 5}°. 7s. 6d. 

Mr RayneEr’s textbooks are widely used in English schools; what are he 
and his collaborator telling the children about the recent past? Viewing the 
ruins of Europe with the objectivity of Macaulay's New Zealander, Mr Airey 
(who comes from Auckland, N.Z.) apportions blame for our misfortunes with a 
fairly impartial hand—indeed he chastises Britain rather more heavily than 
quondam foes and doubtful friends. On the question of War Guilt in 1914 he 
makes such remarks as ‘Security demanded that Germany should take the 
initiative . . . France and Britain could afford to wait longer’ (Supplement, 
p- 58). This is more polite but less true than saying that the rulers of Germany 
were in an aggressive mood, those of Britain and France anxious to avoid war. 

As regards the Second World War, no apologies are made for the Nazis, 
the appeasers are held up to contempt, and the Soviet Union, ‘the great 
champion of collective security’ (p. 72) seems to gain most good marks. To 
say of the German-Soviet non-aggression pact that “through lack of support the 
U.S.S.R. had changed its policy and this change made the war almost inevitable’ 
(p. 77) is letting Russia off far, far too lightly. There is a real danger—and this 
applies to the statement of the post-war position also—that our children may be 
left with a bewildered notion that their own country is always doing the wrong 
thing and that the queer conduct of other countries is largely our fault. One can 
overdo this sort of impartiality. TAYLOR MILNE 


THE LAW AND THE COMMONWEALTH. By R. T. E. Latham. Introduction by 
W. K. Hancock. London, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1949. vii + 123 pp. 84” x 5%”. 7s. 6d. 

WHEN this essay first appeared in 1937 as a supplementary legal chapter to 
the first volume of Professor W. K. Hancock’s Survey of British Commonwealth 
Affairs, Professor W. P. M. Kennedy, the distinguished Canadian constitutional 
authority wrote: ‘It discloses the emergence of a new constitutional lawyer of 
exceptional brilliance.’ This was the sober truth. Latham’s discussion of the law 
and the Commonwealth was brilliant; it was also profound, provocative, terse, 
and original. It is right that, as Professor Hancock says in his short introduc- 
tion—a model of its kind—that ‘the sound learning and penetrating analysis 
contained in the essay ought no longer to be left hidden at the back of another 
man’s book’ (p.v). Though written more than a decade ago, the book is full of 
interest and of guidance for the student of the modern Commonwealth. One sen- 
tence, chosen from many that offer themselves, may be quoted to illustrate the 
topical wisdom of the essay. ‘A symbol, like a metaphor, cannot be calied true or 
untrue, but it is judged by its felicity. And a symbol of unity, however felicitous 
it may be in the abstract, fails if it has not a universal appeal to those whom it 
purports to unite’ (p. 557). Latham was killed in the late war, on courageous 
service as Flying-Officer in the R.A.F. His friends always miss him, but never 
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more so than at this time when by his intellect and his wisdom he would have 
contributed more than anyone ejse to an understanding of the Commonwealth 
in transition. K. C. WHEARE 


WESTERN EUROPE 


THE WEsT AT Bay. By Barbara Ward. London, Allen & Unwin, 1948. 234 pp. 
Map. Index. 83” x 5}”. 12s. 6d. 


THE author describes her book as attempting ‘to give some background to 
the related topics of the Marshall Plan and Western Union’ (p. vi). 

Each of the causes of the present crisis, ‘Europe losing its old supremacy, 
America gaining it, Eastern Europe under Communist control, the Far East in 
revolt against the West, represents the disappearance of one pillar of the nine- 
teenth century order. Taken together they write the epitaph of a vanished 
world’ (p. 10). Part I is devoted to this theme, and ends with the case for Wes- 
tern Association, to ‘fill the strategic vacuum’ (p. 56). The Western nations 
have been forced to consider it “because the degree of organisation reached in the 
East throws their own uncertainties and divisions into ever sharper relief’ (p. 


Miss Ward does not seek to disguise the difficulties and obstacles in the way, 
but contends that there is no alternative (p. 67). 

Parts II and III are concerned with America’s role and the Marshall Plan, 
and the concluding part returns to Western Association. ‘ The essence of the 
changed strategic position is that the elimination of Germany, the weakening of 
France and of Britain, and the consolidation from the Elbe to the Urals of 
Soviet power have totally destroyed the old balance of power in Europe’ (p. 158). 

But ‘Western Europe is one part of a chain of defence which includes the 
British Commonwealth and the United States’ (p. 160). 

To attain ‘an organic Western Economy’ (Chapter XVII), ‘the aim should 
be to emulate the prosperity of the United States by reproducing its lack of 
inhibiting internal conditions—the absence of trade barriers, the absence of com- 
peting currencies, the freedom of men and capital to move more or less freely 
from one end of the Union to the other’ (p. 195). 

Nevertheless the removal of trade barriers ‘will prove more complex and 
more troublesome than is admitted by some who advocate “‘a customs union at 
the stroke of the pen’ as the best and quickest solution of Europe’s ills’ (p. 197). 
‘The willingness of states to co-operate fully in the political field can best be 
proved by the extent to which they are prepared to pool their economic 
sovereignty’ (pp. 212-13). As for ‘constituent assemblies, universal Western 
European franchise, presidential democracy, such notions would at present 
divide more than they would unite. For the next ten years, at least, the political 
forms of Western Union should be both more modest and more practical’ (p.218). 


R. G. HAWTREY 


WESTERN EvuROPEAN UNIon: Implications for the United Kingdom. By R. G. 
Hawtrey. London and New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1949. 126 pp. 84” x 54”. 5s. $1.50. 

Tuis small book was published in April 1949. It is the outcome of a Com- 
mittee appointed by the Institute early in 1948, under the Chairmanship of Mr 
Dingle Foot. The Committee invited one of their members, Professor R. G. 
Hawtrey, to prepare the present book, but while he has based his study on the 
discussions of the group the responsibility for what he has written is his own and 
not that of the group as a whole. 

The scope and purpose of the book were defined in the original terms of 
reference to the Committee, which was to examine ‘the extent to which a closer 
union of Western Europe may affect the position and policies (economic, political, 
strategic and other) of the United Kingdom’. The subject was to be approached 
‘(i) from the economic standpoint in full recognition of the fact that the political 
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and strategic aspects of the subject will immediately emerge for consideration, 
(ii) in the light of the immediate practical problems of the United Kingdom’ (p. 
12). 

Professor Hawtrey’s book gives the special emphasis to the economic, as dis- 
tinct from the political, aspects of Western European Union which was prescribed 
by both his mandate and his own professional qualifications. It gives first a lucid, 
comprehensive, and extremely valuable, summary of the antecedent events and 
decisions which resulted in the position at the time he wrote. It is well to note 
that the date of his preface is 2 March. Between then and the date of this review 
(26 April), there have already been such important developments as the signature 
of the Atlantic Pact, the preparations for the first meeting of the European 
Council (to be followed by a consultative assembly), and agreement upon a 
Constitution for Western Germany; it is probable that there will be other 
equally important developments before this review appears. Professor Hawtrey 
next summarizes, with equal clarity, the purposes of closer union in economic 
organization and defence preparations; and the issues that arise in relation to 
proposals for federation or alternative changes in political structure and method. 

The note of his study is reflected in his remark, ‘Though our discussions seem 
clearly to point to a conclusion adverse to formal federation, we would by no 
means be dogmatic about it. The truest friend of any policy is he who warns its 
advocates of the difficulties in the way’ (p. 124). 

It is perhaps a fair comment that he has not described with equal force the 
limitations of the purely ‘functional approach’, and of a system which requires 
(as the ‘Conference method’ does) the assent at every step of all the Ministers of a 
number of separate and completely sovereign States; or the special reasons for 
extreme urgency in securing such changes in political structure or machinery as 
will give an assurance against deadlock, and the important transformation of 
non-governmental opinion about sovereignty reflected in the European Move- 
ment and its successive Conferences; or the possibilities of the partial application 
of the principle of federalism under both geographic and functional limitations. 

The book is, however, a most valuable contribution to these and connected 
questions; and though it will perhaps need to be supplemented in the respects 
indicated (and of course brought up to date in the light of the rapidly changing 
situation), all students of the political issues of our time will find it indispensable. 

ARTHUR SALTER 


THE MEANING OF THE MARSHALL PLAN Now AND IN 1952. By the Rt Hon. 
Sir Arthur Salter. London, Benn, 1948..19 pp. 83” x 5%”. Is. 

Tuls little pamphlet of nineteen pages covers much ground. The Plan ‘is 
enough to make European recovery possible; but its amount is nicely calculated 
to give the greatest stimulus to effort and economy, and not to serve as a 
substitute for either’ (p. 6). America’s real motive, while ‘reinforced’ by humani- 
tarianism, is primarily political (p. 7). The foreign aid policy is based on the 
communist threat. 

While sceptical of a customs union, Sir Arthur Salter is of opinion that ‘there 
must be a central organization dealing with all combined economic policy’ in 
Western Europe (p. 15). 

‘If all goes well, Western Europe may become both reasonably prosperous 
and strong enough to offer no temptation to an aggressor’ (p. 19). 

R. G. HAWTREY 


EvROPE UNITEs: the Story of the Campaign for European Unity. Foreword by 
Winston S. Churchill. London, Hollis & Carter, 1949. vili+-120 pp. Illus. 
8h" x 54”. 35. 6d. 

Tuis record of the Congress of Europe, held at the Hague in May 1948, will 
be found useful by all who are interested in the movement for a closer union of 

Western Europe. It contains the text of the Resolutions passed, political, 
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economic, and cultural, and a good summary of the discussions, in committees 
as well as in plenary meetings—also an excellent collection of photographs. The 
preliminary Political Report asserted that ‘the dual role of Britain, as necessary 
partner in the future European Union and centre of a world-wide Common- 
wealth, need raise no insurmountable difficulties’ (p. 24). And the British con- 
tingent, led by Mr Churchill, played a leading part in the proceedings. But it 
is noteworthy that the actual resolutions contain nothing as to the position of 
Great Britain (except a reference to economic ties with the Dominions, p. 69). 
And Mr Churchill himself repeated a carefully worded pronouncement of his own 
that Britain and the Empire and the Commonwealth would be ‘closely asso- 
ciated’ with the Council of Europe (p. 16). Does not that mean something quite 
different from being a ‘necessary partner’? R. G. HAWTREY 


You CAn’T TURN THE CLockK Back. By R. W. G. Mackay. Chicago, New 
York, Ziff-Davis, 1948. x -+- 367 pp. Tables. 8” x 5”. $3.50. 

Tuis is the book published in England as Britain in Wonderland, revised and 
expanded to suit American tastes. The author pleads the case for European 
federation with breathless enthusiasm. The usual arguments against federation 
are either ignored or smothered in a blizzard of facts and generalizations 
drawn from history, economics, and political theory without too scrupulous a 
regard for relevance or logic. On the other hand, there is no systematic analysis 
of the concrete economic and political difficulties which face the European 
countries both separately and collectively—a new constitutional apparatus is 
presented a priort as the panacea for all possible ills. At a time when better 
understanding of European problems is urgently required in the United States 
this book does not make a useful contribution. Denis HEALEY 


THE MONETARY PROBLEM OF FRANCE. By P. Dieterlen and C. Rist. Foreword 
by Antonin Basch. New York, King’s Crown Press for Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace; London, Oxford University Press, 1948. 
xvii -+ 98 pp. Bibliog. 8?” x 5#”. $2.50. 14s. 

THE first of the eight guiding principles laid down in the programme of 
European recovery for the year 1949-50 is financial and monetary stabilization. 
That is the multilateral aspect of the problem with which this book deals in its 
domestic French aspect. It gives the measure of the outstanding importance of 
the problem itself. 

The book surveys the monetary difficulties accumulated in France since 1931, 
devoting particular attention to the post-Liberation period. Against the general 
background of personal impoverishment, capital disrepair, and material 
destruction, the salient monetary features are, of course, high wages and prices 
together with inflation at home, the large volume of expatriated capital, and the 
multiple arbitrary parities of the overseas franc in relation to that of the metro- 
polis, while the salient psychological features are the eager quest of investors for 
real rather than monetary values, and the hoarding of gold and undeclared 
profits. Together these features were the expression of a very serious loss of 
confidence in the franc. Bear in mind how little the French possess the banking 
habit and also the much smaller control wielded over monetary matters by the 
Bank of France as compared, for example, with the Bank of England, and the 
problem assumes formidable proportions. 

What is the remedy suggested? In essence, and but for the absence of old- 
time reverence for the gold standard, it is entirely classical. It is the Poincaré 
remedy of 1926-8: devalue the franc. How? The book was thus far written 
when the answer to the last question was given.in the event: create a free or near- 
free money market and allow devaluation of the franc to a point where it is 
truly related to the real wealth of the country. 

These now familiar events required that a supplementary chapter by Charles 
Rist be added, and the book, published fittingly in the United States in 1948, 
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turned into a compelling apologia for ‘Liberté’—this time in monetary policy. 
Up to the time of reviewing (March 1949) the results of this policy for the purely 
internal economy of France have been encouraging, though quite suddenly in 
recent weeks the ‘étroitesse’ of the international economic strait-jacket has 
forced itself on French attention. 

As the E.R.P. countries have now been requested to furnish reports on 
their respective internal financial positions by 1 May 1949, we may expect at a 
later date to see how British monetary policy is to be related to those of other 
European countries and of France in particular, and perhaps also some modifica- 
tion of the original principles laid down by the International Monetary Fund. 

An excellent little book of vital interest. E. H. WALL 


GEOGRAPHIE ECONOMIQUE ET HUMAINE DE LA FRANCE. Vol. 2. By Albert 
Demangeon. Paris, Armand Colin, 1948. pp. 461-899. Illus. Maps. 
Tables. Bibliogs. 11}” x 7”. 2.200 /frs. 


In the second volume of his geography of France the late Professor Deman- 
geon describes the urban and industrial civilization of France in 1939. In this 
volume, even more than in its predecessor on the agricultural economy of 
France,! geography overlaps with economics and history. Indeed, it might be 
described as in large part a historical geography of the towns of France, and 
the book appropriately concludes with a short section on the historic provinces 
of France and on their fusion into the State and nation. The scope of the 
whole study, and the authority of its author, make it an indispensable work of 
reference. It is also that rare thing, a work of reference which is lucid in style 
and attractive in presentation. A. COBBAN 


Le NouvEAU REGIME LEGISLATIF DE LA FRANCE D’OUTRE-MER. By M. La- 
grange. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1948. 109 pp. 9” x 54”. Price unknown. 
TuIs interesting and authoritative examination, from the jurist’s point of 
view, of those parts of the French Constitution of 1946 which relate to overseas 
France, includes an admirably concise summary of the constitutional position 
of these territories, as it was in 1939, a brief discussion of the concept of French 
Union, and separate chapters on the ‘régime législatif’ of ‘overseas territories’, 
‘overseas departments’, ‘associated countries’, and ‘associated territories’, 
together with a special study of Algeria, which was, quite simply, left out of 
the Constitution, a lacuna only subsequently filled by the so-called ‘statut 
organique’ of Algeria. The book also contains the essential parts of the relevant 
constitutional texts, and a useful selection of the principal ‘avis’ delivered by 
the Conseil d’Etat on these matters, up to the end of 1947. Although the book 
is more limited in its scope than Professor Lampué’s essay, L’Union francaise 
d’aprés la Constitution, it is a welcome addition to the very small literature 
on the new French colonial constitutional structure, and one may agree with 
the author’s conclusion that ‘il faut bien voir qu’en réalité les difficultés du 
régime législatif et sa complexité ne sont que le reflet sur un plan particulier 
des difficultés mémes et de la complexité des problémes intéressant la France 
d’outre-mer’ (p. 68). KENNETH ROBINSON 


LA QUESTION FLAMANDE. By Maurice-Pierre Herremans. Brussels, Librairie 
Meurice, 1948. 205 pp. (Collection des Etudes Politiques, Economiques et 
Sociales.) 8?” x 54”. 80.00 frs. 

TuIs new survey of the Flemish problem in the light of post-war develop- 
ments is a useful contribution to the study of modern Belgium. The author’s 
main thesis is that the problem-or ‘movement’ is not merely linguistic, but 
mainly economic and cultural. In spite of the fact that linguistic legislation 
has, to a great extent, removed Flemish grievances, it has provoked reactions 


1 Reviewed in International Affairs, July 1947, p. 411. 
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on the Walloon side and has left the question of Brussels in a state of abeyance. 
The author rejects as unsound and impracticable any solution which implies the 
division of the Belgian State, but suggests that a compromise might more 
easily be reached after measures tending to decentralize the Belgian administra- 
tion have been adopted by Parliament. A special commission is at present 
engaged on the study of such measures. EMILE CAMMAERTS 


THE Most CIvILISED PEOPLE IN EurRoPE: How the Swiss Do It. By Hamilton 
Fyfe. London, Allen & Unwin, 1948. I02 pp. 7}” x 4#”. 3s. 6d. 


THIS gives a bird’s-eye view of contemporary Swiss affairs for the English 
and American visitor. Although somewhat uncritical in his approach, the author 
presents a lively and substantially accurate picture of Swiss life and institutions, 
and corrects some popular misconceptions. During a recent stay in the country, 
he travelled widely and interviewed many people in different walks of life. 

EILEEN STIFF 


L’EspaGNE: Probléme des Relations Internationales. By a Study Group of the 
Institut des Relations Internationales. Brussels, Institut des Relations 
Internationales, 1948. 122 pp. Index. Tables. 84’ x 6’. No price. 


THIs is a report by a study group of the Institut des Relations Inter- 
nationales in Brussels under the chairmanship of M. Jean Boels on the economic 
and financial position of Spain since the war, and is designed primarily to 
provide a basis for assessing the value of Spain as a market for Belgian goods and 
as a source of supply. The figures used in the analysis of Spain’s economic and 
financial position are taken mainly from Spanish official sources and from those 
issued by the Bank for International Settlement. An interesting article by 
Professor Olariaga of Madrid University, published in a Belgian journal in 1948, 
is quoted on the effects of inflation and shortage of foreign exchange on Spanish 
economy (p. 66). 

The report is cautious about drawing any hard and fast conclusions, because 
Spanish official figures are difficult to interpret and reliable information from 
other sources is not easy to obtain, but the broad argument is that it would be 
in the interest of Belgium (which has considerable financial interests in Spain, 
see p. 100) to develop commercial relations with Spain and negotiate a trade and 
financial agreement. The 1946 negotiations led to no agreement owing to strained 
political relations arising from the Spanish Government’s refusal to hand over 
Degrelle. Since the report was published a commercial agreement between 
Spain and the Benelux countries was signed on 23 April this year. 

This report is a useful piece of work because it brings together information 
not readily available. The figure given on page 69 for Spain’s total national debt 
for 1943 should surely be 355506,7 not 555506,7. H. F. GRANT 


SLEEPLESS SPAIN. By Victor Alba. Trans. by Charles Duff. London, Cobbett 
Press, 1948. 207 pp. 74” x 5”. 8s. 6d. 

Sleepless Spain is the record of a clandestine visit to Spain in 1946 by a 
refugee Catalan journalist. Quietly and soberly written, it gives the impression 
of honest first-hand reporting. Made up of a series of incidents and conversa- 
tions, it presents a sad picture of a country over which the shadows of greed, 
hatred, ignorance, and despair grow darker with every passing year. In his 
foreword the author writes: ‘This book is intended for those who are aware that 
a whole country has lost its sleep under the grip of terror, but who have grown 
used to it and do not become indignant about it any more.’ 

The book first appeared in French under the title Insomnie Espagnole, 
and was translated in 1947 by Charles Duff. It is a pity that both the author 
and the translator should have overlooked the mistake (p. 178) in the name 
of the British Press Attaché in Madrid; no-one called MacLenan ever held this 
post. C. H. GuyatTt 
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WAHN UND WIRKLICHKEIT: die Aussenpolitik des Dritten Reiches Versuch 
einer Darstellung. By Erich Kordt. Stuttgart, Union deutsche Verlags- 
gesellschaft, 1948. 419 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x 5%”. Price unknown. 


Tus book is the work of a professional diplomat. It contains valuable 
material on German foreign policy from 1933 onwards, with the main weight 
concentrated on the period up to June 1941. The author confirms and makes 
important additions to facts already known, but exhibits some discrepancies 
which are difficult to reconcile with the evidence of otherwise reliable testimony, 
especially concerning the relations of Italy and Germany in the winter of 
1939-40. 

Herr Kordt was at least in sympathy with opposition circles, especially, of 
course, in the Foreign Office, and is the brother of the intermediary between 
those circles and London in the critical days of September 1938. His book is 
more a professional criticism than a political condemnation of Hitler’s ideas on 
foreign policy and Ribbentrop’s baseness and stupidity. He seems to think 
that condemnation is not permissible below the highest levels of National 
Socialist and bureaucratic responsibility. 

It seems strange in the light of recent history that a German writer can still 
speak of ‘one-sided conditions for disarmament’ (p. 56) in the period after 1919; 
Herr Kordt is apparently oblivious of the telling argumentsagainst such a point of 
view, such as are adduced, for example, by Mr Gathorne-Hardy.! Yet elsewhere 
he cites the close relations existing in the nineteen-twenties between German and 
Soviet military circles and it would be invidious to suppose that he is unaware 
of the reasons for that relationship: German evasion, with Russian assistance, 
of the disarmament clauses of the Versailles treaty. Herr Kordt’s remarks on 
the subject of ‘the solid moral foundations of German revisionist policy’ 
(pp. 144 ff.) must be simply discounted. 

On the other hand he understands and illuminates the diametric opposition 
between the policies of the Western Powers and of Hitler in the nineteen-thirties, 
seeing on the democratic side ‘a comprehensive settlement embracing the whole 
of Europe’, whilst German advances and reassurances were merely ‘camouflage 
covering a forcible revision of Germany’s eastern frontiers’ (pp. 80-1). In spite 
of his attempt to prove the collective innocence and helplessness of the Germans, 
he admits (p. 184) that Hitler wooed and won conservative opinion by his 
attitude to the eastern frontier question ; the followers of Seldte, Treviranus, and 
the rest supported the Nazis in their domestic tyranny just because their eyes 
were open to this promise of external aggression. 

Wahn und Wirklichkeit is especially interesting in two respects: Herr 
Kordt’s knowledge and experience of the Far East enable him to correlate 
events and policies there with European developments; secondly, the book 
shows how the continuity of officials in their tenure of posts held before 1933 
must temper the opinion that the Nazis were alone in their views and actions. 
Cases of men with long service and experience such as those of Meissner or 
Gaus emphasize the absence of any real break or fresh start in the conduct of 
German policy after the ‘National Socialist Revolution’. 

EMILE H. U. DE GROOT 


L’EconoMIE DE LA Ruur. Ministére de L’Economie Nationale, Institut 
National de la Statistique et des Etudes Economiques. Foreword by A. 
Piatier. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France., 1947. 82 pp. Maps. 
Tables. (Etudes et Documents. Serie D-1.) 9}” x 6}”. Price unknown. 

Tus pamphlet—which is clear and readable—aims at giving a concise 
historical and functional picture of the Ruhr, which, for this purpose, is taken as 
an economically integrated area on both sides of the Rhine, stretching from the 

Dutch frontier to the town of Soest, and lying between the cities of Miinster 


1 Gathorne-Hardy, G. M. The Fourteen Points and the Treaty of Versailles. (Oxford 
Pamphlets on World Affairs, No. 6). Oxford, 1939. 
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and Cologne. (Somewhat illogically, the highly compact industrial region 
round Cologne is left out—although some of the data referring to it are included 
—with misleading results.) Although, at times, the military significance of the 
area is brought out, it is not unduly stressed—indeed, the decreasing weight of 
the Ruhr in Germany’s economy in recent years is shown, as well as its depen- 
dence on imports from overseas, with the result that a reasonably balanced 
picture emerges. The sources of information quoted are curiously uneven and 
limited, and too little use seems to have been made of data which have been 
made available since the war. As a result, the reference years for statistical 
data vary widely, though some attempt is made to take 1936-7 as basic years. 
Some of the statistics—coal, ferrous metallurgy, and transport—are good, but 
others are distinctly sketchy, and some technical and industrial data are 
definitely incorrect. The twenty-five maps—in the form of economic diagrams— 
would be more useful if they were more accurate and better printed. 
M. ZVEGINTZOV 


Diz EuROPAISCHE STEINKOHLENWIRTSCHAFT zwischen den beiden Weltkriegen 
1920-1938. By Richard Rassmann. Oberursel, Verlag Europa-Archiv, 1947. 
60 pp. Maps. Tables. (Dokumente des Europa-Archiv.) 11?” x 8}". 
Price unknown. 

WIRTSCHAFTSSTATISTIK DER DEUTSCHEN BESATZUNGSZONEN 1945-1948: in 
Verbindung mit der deutschen Produktionsstatistik der Vorkriegszeit. 
Oberursel, Verlag Europa-Archiv, 1948. xv + 160 pp. Maps. Tables. 
Diagrams. (Dokumente und Berichte des Europa-Archiv, Band 3.) 
11?” x 8}”. Price unknown. 


UM DEN FRIEDEN MIT DEUTSCHLAND: Dokumente zum Problem der deutschen 
Friedensordnung 1941-1948 mit einem Bericht iiber die Londoner Aufsen- 
ministerkongerenz vom 25. November—15. Dezember 1947. By Wilhelm 
Cornides and Hermann Volle. Oberursel, Verlag Europa-Archiv, 1948. 
122 pp. (Dokumente und Berichte des Europa-Archiv, Band 6.) 113” x 
8}”. Price unknown. 

AFTER the defeat of Germany, when her economic unity was almost com- 
pletely destroyed owing to the breakdown of her transport system, when her 
money no longer functioned as the common denominator of close-knit price 
relations, when part of her territory fell under foreign rule and the rest was 
split up into four separate zones of administration, it became almost impossible 
to visualize her position in a coherent body of facts and figures. In this emer- 
gency two young authors, Wilhelm Cornides and Hermann Volle, obviously not 
tied to any vested interests in politics or economics, had the courage and imagina- 
tion to start the ‘Europa-Archiv’ whose periodical publications and mono- 
graphs are reminiscent of a similar effort about two decades ago by the ‘Arbeits- 
statte fiir sachliche Politik’, also emanating from the Frankfurt district. 

The three monographs under review should be very helpful for an impartial 
analysis of some of the inter-related key problems for which solutions are 
gradually being worked out. Rassmann investigates, with a wealth of statistical 
tables, geographical maps, and graphic representations, the essential unity of 
the European coal economy. He distinguishes between a western, central, and 
eastern belt of production and consumption, and gives impressive evidence of an 
economic interdependence in which the political frontiers almost fade into 
insignificance—a quiet, strong, and factual plea for a United Europe. A second 
part, dealing with lignite and other aspects, is to follow later. 

The Wirtschaftsstatistik, comprising the whole of Germany and based on 
American statistics, has the great advantage of linking these carefully with the 
German Production Census of 1936, published in the late summer of 1939, of 
which consequently only very few copies reached Great Britain. Its figures of 
production should help to clarify some exaggerated notions of the certainly 
remarkable but by no means sensational revival of German industry. 
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The political background of the whole tremendous task still to be solved is 
given in the conscientiously translated and edited documents of volume 6 of 
the Europa-Archiv from the Atlantic Charter to the London Conference of 
November—December 1947. E. ROSENBAUM 


DEUTSCHE WIRTSCHAFT UND INDUSTRIEPLAN. Essen-Kettwig, West Verlag, 
1947. 292 pp. Tables. 8” x 5?”. Price unknown. 

Tus Teutonically thorough and elaborate work is the joint production of 
representatives of four bodies: the Institute for World Economics (Kiel 
University), the Rheinisch-Westfalisches Institute for Practical Economic 
Research (Essen), the Social Research branch of the University of Miinster 
(Dortmund) and the Textile Research branch of the same university. The three 
main sections deal with Production, Export, and Living Standards, with a 
separate chapter on textiles. Numerous statistics of the past, present, and (in 
some cases) future of the coal, power, iron and steel, non-ferrous metal, chemical, 
engineering, cement, textile, leather, rubber, and paper industries are given, and 
some details of the labour situation. The chapter on living standards, past, 
present, and required, has some useful tables; but the unstable conditions 
probably make some of these out of date. The texts of the Potsdam agreement 
on German industry and of the new plan for the British and American zones are 
given in an Appendix. T. H. MINSHALL 


DEUTSCHLAND-JAHRBUCH 1949. By Klaus Mehnert and Heinrich Schulte. 
Essen, West-Verlag, 1949. 502 pp. Map endpapers. Index. 10” x 7”. 
50s. 

Tuis volume takes stock of all the values which have survived the collapse of 
Germany in 1945, and which have since been newly created out of the chaos of 
the immediate post-war years. Its scope ranges from a description of develop- 
ments in education, politics, economics, and administration to those in art, 
church affairs, etc. Indeed, in a true handbook fashion, it covers all the main 
fields of human activity. It has been compiled by about a hundred specialists, 
who have stuck squarely to their one objective of providing a factual survey, 
based on authentic information and illustrated by few, but relevant, statistics. 

Owing to the provisional character of the division of Germany into zones of 

occupation, and owing to the rapid changes in the form of German organizations, 

substantial parts of this handbook will soon be out of date. Moreover this first 
real attempt to record comparative developments in all the four zones of 
occupation, although admirable in conception, displays defects in execution. 

It is inevitable that gaps in information, especially on the Soviet zone, must 

distort any true balance of an integral view of German life during the past 

three and a half years. This weakness apart, there does not exist another 
contemporary publication at once so comprehensive in scope and so informative 
on each special field of German activity as is this handbook. H.C. HILLMANN 


PosTWAR RECONSTRUCTION IN WESTERN GERMANY. Ed. by Adolf Schénke. 
Foreword by Thorstein Sellin. Asnals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, November 1948. Philadelphia, American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 1948. vii + 250 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 
9h” x 6}”. $2.00. 

Tuis special number of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science contains seventeen essays on various aspects of life in con- 
temporary Germany by authors currently resident in the British, American, 
and French Zones. (The absence of contributions from the Russian Zone was 
not deliberate.) The essays are short and, for reasons beyond the editor’s 
control, leave certain gaps; nothing is said, for example, about the civil service, 
literature, or the public-information services. It is doubtful whether any of 
the sections can be regarded as a very profound contribution to the study 
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of its subject. Nevertheless the collection is valuable as an indication of 
the kind of views likely to be propagated by the leaders of thought in the 
Western Germany of the next decade. MICHAEL BALFOUR 


WIE WAR DAS MOcLicH? By Kurt Stechert. Stockholm, Bermann-Fischer 
1945. 383 pp. 72” x 5}”. Kr. 11.35. 

THE author of Thrice Against England has made a welcome attempt to 
produce a study of the antecedents of the Third Reich. He has realized that 
German history alone can adequately explain the psychological tendencies 
which developed, as a result of the defeat of 1918 and subsequent failures, into a 
grotesque, conglomerate exaggeration of the beliefs, desires, and illusions 
inherent for a hundred and fifty years in Prussia-Germany. 

The book takes 1848 as its starting point; it could profitably have looked 
back still farther, but to do so would have defeated the author’s purpose. For 
Herr Stechert is a Social Democrat who still believes that the defeat of social 
democracy and the failure of German liberalism are the tragic causes of Ger- 
many’s present misery, a thesis which is at best naive and at worst traduction. 
The present author may be given the benefit of the doubt, for he appears to be 
ignorant of the most recent scholarship in the field. The work of L. B. Namier, 
of Erich Eyck, of Godfrey Scheele, and others, seems to be unknown to him, 
though he has carefully used most of the classical German authorities. 
While it is not possible to uphold his case for social democracy, his expositions 
of the significance of the attack upon ‘true German socialism’ by Marx and 
Engels, of the emasculation of German liberalism by Bismarck, of the fall of 
Bismarck and ‘the fateful compromise’ between the anachronistically over- 
powerful landed interest and heavy industry, with the consequent split between 
the Zentralverband der Industriellen and the newly founded Bund der Industri- 
eilen, are all of the greatest value. 

Herr Stechert retraces the stages of the alliance between ‘plebeian’ and 
‘aristocratic’ conservatism in Germany from its culmination in January 1933, 
when von Papen reached out his hand to Hitler, through the ascendancy of 
Lassalle over the craftsmen whose allegiance he offered on terms to Bismarck, 
back to the ‘Craftsmen’s Parliament’ of Frankfurt in 1848. To the same period 
and to similar circumstances he looks for the beginnings of modern anti- 
Semitism, though he is careful to distinguish between the mystical anti-Semitism 
of Stécker and the ‘racial’ anti-Semitism of his mutinous followers and their 
still more extreme successors. 

This book helps to explain the speed and ease with which National Socialism 
captivated the German people. It shows that the explanation lies deeper than 
the temporary and local disasters, however great, which compassed Germany in 
the years after 1929. Anti-Semitism, pangermanism, economic disequilibrium, 
the greed of the eastern landowners, social stresses in a State that had outgrown 
its political framework, all are laid bare as the foundations upon which the fagade 
of the Third Reich was to rest awhile. 

There are many individual points which might be raised in discussion of this 
interesting book. One cannot agree, for example, that “Greater German’ 
tendencies in 1848 and again in 1918 differed from Hitlerite racial mania ‘not 
only in their democratic and freedom-loving spirit, but also in their bent 
(Willen) towards a global economic system (Weltwirtschaft)’ (p. 201). Herr 
Stechert, who has read Keynes less critically than the work of Etienne Mantoux 
has shown to be necessary, can still write uncritically of the ‘Versailler Friedens- 
diktat’ (p. 208) and either glibly or unconsciously pass over entirely the aims and 
activities of men like Seeckt and Groner in the years after 1919, whose peaceful 
liberalism he praises. One notes, too, Herr Stechert’s anxiety to persuade 
Western readers that ‘there was . . . for Germany no possibility of a one-sided 
orientation eastwards’ in 1919 (p. 258); this has an air of reassurance not 
altogether comfortingly echoed in Western Germany today. 
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One striking analogy Herr Stechert draws; he shows (pp. 266 ff.) how, if 
Germany had to be defeated, pangermans of the school of Tannenberg would 
have preferred a peace even more vindictive than Versailles was presented as 
being by German propaganda, the Siegfriede of Class’s Katserbuch in reverse, 
in fact. Thus they were pleased that the peace terms did not, according to 
Herr Stechert, fulfil the ideals of Wilson, but were harsher for Germany, ‘since 
by this means the chaotic conditions they desired were thought most certain to 
arise’. Hitler, as we know, carried this conception to its logical conclusion, 
as he did so many of the fantastic and inhuman conceptions of the Realpolitik of 
the early twentieth century. 

An index and a bibliography would have enhanced the already considerable 
value of this book to students of modern Germany. The present descriptive 
index of proper names is quite without references; this omission spoils an 
otherwise attractively produced volume. EMILE H. U. DE GRooT 


Die DEUTSCHE FRIEDENSBEWEGUNG 1870-1933. By Richard Barkeley. 
Hamburg, Hammerich & Lesser, 1948. 148 pp. Index. 8” x 5}”. DM. 1.40. 
2s. 6d. 


Mr BARKELEY (Lecturer at the London School of Economics and at Wilton 
Park Training Centre) rightly remarks that tendentious historiography was 
supreme in Germany long before 1933. He has not written, therefore, a mere 
history of organized pacifism, but rather an outline of the long conflict between 
militarist and anti-militarist tendencies within the German nation and political 
parties. After describing the difficulties of the early pacifist organizations, both 
among the bourgeoisie and the Social Democrats before 1914, he shows how the 
growing desire for peace which spread among the nations, as a result of dis- 
illusionment during that war, was frustrated and thwarted by the hypocritical 
manoeuvres of the political parties, with the sole exception of the Independents 
who split away from the Social Democrats. The book shows how after November 
1918 the militarists had recourse to all means, including the most brutal 
terrorism, to suppress opposition, beginning with Liebknecht and Rosa Luxem- 
burg. To be an outspoken supporter of peace was often to risk one’s life under the 
Republic—in fact it was far more dangerous than it had been under the Hohen- 
zollerns. Mr Barkeley shows how the Governments of the Republic secretly 
built up the army which was eventually to conspire against the regime. While 
those Governments sought to hoodwink the world about their peaceful inten- 
tions, any exposure by German pacifists of this secret rearmament was foiled 
and penalized by administrative and legal action. The impotent forces of 
pacifism were further reduced by internal squabbles between those who blamed 
Prussian militarism and those who blamed world capitalism for the War. 
The book has a useful appendix with an explanatory list of organizations and 
personalities. At the present time, when Nationalism is raising its head again in 
Germany, it is most instructive and deserves the widest possible currency. 

GODFREY SCHEELE 


Das WEIss-BLAvU-BuCcH zUR DEUTSCHEN BUNDESVERFASSUNG UND ZU DEN 
ANGRIFFEN AUF CHRISTENTUM UND STAATLICHKEIT DER LANDER. By 
F. A. von der Heydte. Regensburg, Josef Habbel, 1948. 139 pp. 8” x 5%”. 
DM 3.90. 

ALTHOUGH this book has to a certain extent been overtaken by events, the 
author’s strictures on the constitutional proposals for Western Germany made 
up to last October are still topical. Freiherr von der Heydte is a Bavarian 
federalist and a Roman Catholic. As a Christian he disbelieves in ‘religious 
neutrality’, and his condemnation of the drafts he examines as ‘non-Christian’ 
applies also to the latest draft of the Basic Law and goes far beyond the question 
of denominational schools. As a federalist (not a separatist) Freiherr von der 
Heydte emphasizes the necessity for securing the fiscal independence of the 
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Lander. His study is free of party bias and is a useful contribution to the debate 
on the Basic Law. F. B. AIKIN-SNEATH 


DEUTSCHE STAATSGESTALTUNG: Gesicht einer universellen Volksvertretung. 
By Helmut Unkelbach. Hamburg, Hoffman und Campe Verlag, 1947. 
103 pp. Tables. 8” x 5”. No price. 

ALTHOUGH this book was written two years ago none of the problems with 
which it deals in a highly stimulating and incisive manner will have been 
solved even if the preliminary Bonn Constitution becomes law. Rightly regard- 
ing the sclerotic political party and trade-union bureaucracies as unrepresenta- 
tive of the people, the author develops new methods for the election of a first 
and the selection of a second chamber. His ‘sociometric’ calculations of the 
effects of the various electorial systems are reminiscent of Pareto, but his 
general trend of thought is connected with the cultural philosophy of Karl 
Jaspers. This serious contribution to its subject should be studied together with 
a discussion of German parliamentarianism on closely related lines in recent 


numbers of the Heidelberg monthly, Die Wandlung, of which Karl Jaspers and 
Alfred Weber are co-editors. E. ROSENBAUM 


GERMAN TESTIMONIES: De-Population of the Legnica Regency. Revealed and 
translated from the original (German), copy No. 1256 by Josef Zaremba and 
Irena Kubat. Preface and commentaries by Jésef Kokot. Poznan, 
Zachodnia Agencja Prasowa, 1947. 27 pp. Diagrams. 9}” x 64”. Price 
unknown. 

THis is a translation of a complaint made by the Regierungspraesident of 
Liegnitz (Lower Silesia) in 1938, who asked that measures should be taken to 
check the ‘flight from the land’, and the general ‘flight from the East’, by 
which his sub-province was particularly affected. The Prussian authorities were 
anxious to reduce the consequent dependence of this and neighbouring areas 
on Polish seasonal labour, which, they feared, might be used as an argument 
for the return of the areas to Poland. F. B. BouRDILLON 
THE ORDINARY GERMAN: a Gathering of Memories. By Harold Picton. 

London, St Botolph, 1948. 104 pp. 82” x 54”. 7s. 6d. 

THESE are the impressions of an Englishman (whose mother was born in 
Germany of British parents). Their tenor is the existence of good and pleasant 
Germans who never wanted war and did their best against the Nazi regime 
and that such people have suffered under the occupation. 1s oa 


THE HapsspurG Monarcuy, 1809-1918: a History of the Austrian Empire and 
Austria-Hungary. By A. J. P. Taylor. New edn. London, Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 1948. 279 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Appendix. Bibliog. Index. 
82” x 54”. 5s. 

WitTH the present volume and his German History + Mr Taylor has probably 
defined the interpretation of Central European history for a generation to come. 
The first edition of this book was published in 1941. The new edition is re- 
written and enlarged, and an additional chapter, ‘The Peoples without the 
Dynasty’, advances the story to Tito. It is a close-knit and intricate political 
narrative ; and though in the present edition more space is given to foreign policy, 
this is still too compressed for lucidity. The reader for whom the pronunciatory 
footnotes are designed would perhaps have preferred greater chronological 
precision in the text. But Mr Taylor’s writing has its own excellences: he is a 
master of incisive analysis and illuminating analogies, and the bite and malice 
of his style are exhilarating. An almost intolerably anomalous and complicated 
history is here for the first time organized into a single theme. The mistake 


1 Reviewed in International A ffaivs, January 1946, pp. 1360-7. 
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of describing Strossmayer, the glory of Djakovo, as bishop (sic) of Zagreb (p. 
189g) can be corrected in a reprinting. 

The French Wars made the English academic class Germanophil for a 
century; the German wars have made many of them Slavophil; and Mr Taylor, 
when he has written formerly about ‘the Slav peoples, with their deep sense of 
equality, their love of freedom, and their devotion to humanity’, has sounded 
like Carlyle singing the virtues and misfortunes of poor Teutschland. In the 
present book these enthusiasms are mostly discarded, and he now makes no 
bones about the peasant democracies of Eastern Europe having become police 
States as soon as they attained independence (p. 256). Nevertheless, although 
he has some brilliant and caustic passages on national movements in general 
(pp. 28-31, 173-5), there are signs of differential treatment. He calls the 
Ruthenians ‘Little Russians’ throughout, and describes Ukrainian nationality 
as an ‘invention’ (p. 1497), without telling the reader that there is more differ- 
ence between the Ukrainian and Russian languages than between Slovak and 
Czech, or applying to the Ukrainians a fortiort what he says of the Slovenes, that 
‘their misfortune was to have arrived at consciousness too late in the day’ 
(p. 202). 
sth regret for Habsburg rule and the ‘Austrian mission’ is still 
widespread; Mr Taylor strips away its last rags of intellectual respectability. 
But he goes too far. The argument of this edition is that the collapse of the 
Monarchy was inevitable, not a matter of lost opportunities, for there were no 
opportunities to be lost. Here appears the moral contradiction in Marxist and 
derivative interpretations. The contempt with which Mr Taylor treats almost 
all his characters except Masaryk and Michael Karolyi only makes sense if they 
could have in some degree modified the course of history. Like the woman in 
Thurber he is disenchanted with mankind, but determinist assertions disqualify 
a historian from profound and subtle themes. Professor Butterfield remarked 
in his Inaugural how the development of historical understanding usually 
transforms a story from melodrama into tragedy. Mr Taylor reduces the fall of 
the Habsburg Monarchy from tragedy to a political theorem. 

MARTIN WIGHT 


LA POLITICA DI UN IMPOLITICO 1914-1945: ‘Dieci anni di ansie’. Due Saggi su 
Giolitti e Altri Scritti. By Riccardo Bacchelli. Milan, Garzanti, 1948. 
vii + 247 pp. Index. 8” x 5}”. Price unknown. 

SIGNOR BACCHELLI is a voluminous writer, whose published works comprise, 
in addition to many novels, a wide field of literary output. So far as his admirers 
in Great Britain are concerned, however, this collection of fugitive political 
writings is not likely to add much to his reputation. His sketches of Giolitti 
show considerable insight, and his tribute to the world-wide importance of 

3enedetto Croce is a just appreciation of that truly great man. But for the most 

part Signor Bacchelli is too egocentric and too exclusively interested in his 
personal reactions to the events amidst which his life has been passed to make a 
general appeal to readers primarily concerned with the bare facts of Italian 
foreign and domestic politics rather than with the philosophical musings on 
them of a literary artist. M. H. H. MACARTNEY 


THE RomeE-BERLIN Axis: a History of the Relations between Hitler and Musso- 
lini. By Elizabeth Wiskemann. London, Oxford University Press, 1949. 
xvi + 376 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Indexes. 8?” x 5#’’. ats. 

Tuis belongs with Namier, Beloff, and Wheeler-Bennett among the half- 
dozen definitive secondary works on the diplomatic history of Hitler’s age. Miss 
Wiskemann compares the writing of recent history to the labour of Sisyphus; but 
the historian has the added task that his stone is a snowball growing larger as he 
rolls it upwards, and he is compelled to aid the process, constantly stopping to 
hold the stone in position with one hand while he gathers all the snow within 
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reach to add to it with the other. Miss Wiskemann’s snowball, securely on the 
top, will weather very well. As a work of scholarship it is unlikely to be upset by 
the continuing downpour of documents and memoirs. Moreover it is a work of art, 
with a shape and a theme; her writing, nervous and springy, is itself a preserv- 
ative; and one feels that she has put more of her personal experience of European 
history (as ‘historian, traveller, or whatever I may be’) into this book than into 
any other. 

Her story suggests three epochs in the subjugation of Italy: Mussolini’s plan- 
ning the conquest of Ethiopia largely to strengthen his prestige against Germany 
on the Brenner, Mussolini as mediator depriving Hitler of war at Munich, Musso- 
lini declaring war in 1940 with the sullen acquiescence of his chieftains and the 
King. After that it was a straight run down hill to the German annexation of 
Trieste and South Tyrol and the plan to annex Venetia in 1943 (p. 313). The 
alliance was reflected in the personal relationship between the dictators—Hitler 
fanatical and resolute, Mussolini opportunist and fluctuating, himself annexed 
and at last reduced to accepting the medical attentions of Hitler’s quack, Morell. 
Miss Wiskemann’s interpretation may be questioned in details but not in 
general. She has an Italian bias: indeed she is on the side of civilization. Her 
personal and unpublished sources enrich the story at many points—with a 
glimpse of Hitler in a trance before Nietzsche’s bust at Weimar (pp. 21-2), letters 
from a peasant in occupied Bosnia (p. 274), and a fascinating letter in which 
Hitler said to Mussolini that human development had been interrupted for 1,500 
years and was now about to resume its former character (p. 263). 

Two criticisms must be made. The dictators are presented throughout as 
pupils of Nietzsche. It was perhaps a misjudgement to select this collateral 
ancestor out of the many strains in the Fascist heredity. There is little evidence 
that Hitler ever read Nietzsche or was influenced by that tortured and aristo- 
cratic spirit: Nazism found its soil at lower cultural levels, and the intellectual 
authorities of Mein Kampf are Wagner, H. S. Chamberlain, and the Protocols of 
Zion. The second criticism is technical. The footnotes are uneven: sometimes 
Italian and German quotations are translated, sometimes not; sometimes exact 
references are given, usually there is a bare ‘op. cit.’ which gives the reader the 
work to do, unpublished sources are not always distinguished. These defects are 
outweighed by the printing, illustrations, and a magnificent double index. 

MARTIN WIGHT 


LA COESISTENZA GIURIDICA DELLA CHIESA CON LA Stato. By Costantino 
Jannaccone. Pisa and Rome, Vallerini, 1948. 78 pp. 9}” « 64”. Lire 460. 
THIs is an essay or short handbook on the juridical bases of the harmony 
between the Vatican and the Italian State. The author has particularly in mind 
the Concordat signed in 1929 between the Holy See and the Italian Kingdom, 
which has been taken over by the Republic and still obtains. But incidentally 
he provides a good deal of legal information about the principle of Vatican 
sovereignty generally. 

The essay is written for the expert on the minutiae of these subjects rather 
than for the average reader, and it is a book of reference rather than a book to 
read. Even so there may be a feeling that the author could with profit have 
written in a language nearer the current spoken one. The subject itself is heavy 
going, but sometimes one gets the impression that abstractions are being piled 
upon abstractions in an unnecessary way for their own sake. One would like 
more facts. 3ERNARD WALL 


THE CARINTHIAN QUESTION. International Studies Documentary Research 
Service on International Affairs. London, Diplomatic Press, 1949. 16 pp. 
” 


Map endpaper. 8” x 5”. Is. 


THE Austro-Yugoslav dispute over Carinthia is here discussed almost 
entirely from the point of view of the grievances of the Slovene minority. The 
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author recommends as a possible compromise, the transfer to Yugoslavia of the 
districts of Rosegg, Ferlach, and Bleiburg, lying south of the Drava. Neither 
letterpress nor map reveals what Yugoslavia actually claims, or the importance 
of the railways linking Austria with Italy through Carinthia. K. DuFF 


L’AMERIQUE EN Europe: Le Plan Marshall et la coopération intercontinentale. 
By Bertrand de Jouvenel. Paris, Plon, 1948. vii + 324 pp. 8” x 53”. 
Price unknown. 

THE first half of this book is devoted to the economic condition of Europe 
with special reference to the Marshall Plan. 

Europeans have lost confidence in themselves (p. 11). What is called the 
economic problem of Europe is a moral symptom. The people of Europe are not 
earning their living (p. 13). The survey that follows covers for the most part 
familiar ground, but not without acute and penetrating comment. Yet the best 
part of a well-written and forceful work is towards the end, where the economic 
aspect makes way for the political. R. G. HAWTREY 


SCANDINAVIA 


A History oF Norway. By Karen Larsen. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press for the American-Scandinavian Foundation; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1948. x + 591 pp. Index. 9}” x 6}”. $6.00. 32s. 6d. 

A SATISFACTORY history of Norway in English is a rare and welcome pheno- 
menon. We have hitherto been almost exclusively dependent on Mr Gjerset’s 
work, published in 1915, since which date a good deal has occurred, in Norway 
as elsewhere. Miss Larsen’s book is an admirable response to the demand. 
Its scale gives scope for adequate treatment of all periods of Norwegian history, 
social and cultural aspects receiving a specially generous share of attention. The 
author has wisely accorded the most detailed treatment to the 135 years since 
the birth of modern Norway in 1814, and has summarized most briefly the ‘four 
hundred years of night’ of the union with Denmark. But the whole story has 
been sufficiently recorded for the needs of the general reader, from the Stone 
Age to the present day. 

The section of special interest to readers of this journal is probably that 
dealing with the German invasion and occupation of the country in the war. 
While the general course of events is well presented, Miss Larsen accepts a few 
questionable popular legends, such as that ‘at Bergen freighters lying in the 
harbour unloaded soldiers as soon as the fighting had begun’ (p. 541). This 
story seems definitely disproved by the exhaustive investigations of the 
Storting’s Commission of Enquiry. (See annexes to its Report, vol. 2, pp. 182-5.) 
The amiable belief that the British mining of Norwegian territorial waters on 
8 April ‘was a result of Britain’s knowledge of German plans’ (p. 540) is un- 
fortunately also mistaken. But such minor points hardly detract from the 
value of a history which, in the English-speaking world, is likely to remain a 
standard work for some time to come. It includes an admirably selected 
bibliography. G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 


THE SCANDINAVIAN IN History. By S. M. Toyne. Foreword by G. M. Trevelyan. 
London, Edward Arnold, 1948. 352 pp. Maps. Index. 84” x 5}”. I8s. 
Mr Toyne’s book is intended as a ‘general survey’ to show the impact of the 
Scandinavians on Europe at various epochs. In four-fifths of his book he gives 
an outline of the history of Sweden and Denmark and devotes the remainder, 
mostly in small paragraphs here and there, to Norway, Finland, and Iceland. 
As there is a great dearth of information on Scandinavian history in Great 
Britain it is regrettable that this latest publication on the subject should have 
such grave faults as to be unsuitable for the serious student. The book abounds 
in irritating inaccuracies, wrong dates, wrong spellings, etc., and lacks balance. 
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Even the history of Sweden, which is written with a great love for that country 
and is really fascinating in parts, has met with a good deal of criticism from 
leading Swedish newspapers on account of misinterpretations and wrong em- 
phasis. The facts about Denmark are, as a whole, correct, and the author has 
gone to great trouble to explain the vexed question of South Slesvig. But can 
any excuse be found for completely ignoring Norway, even if it is admitted 
that for several centuries she was ruled either by Denmark or Sweden? The 
synchronistic table of events at the end of the book has not even a column 
for Norway and the few events which Mr Toyne regards as worth mentioning in 
Norwegian history—e.g., the German invasion in 1940—are shown under 
Sweden for no conceivable reason and side by side with such facts as the founda- 
tion of the Swedish Match Company in 1917! 

The bibliography furnished contains not a single book on Norwegian history, 
and apart from Mr Hampden-Jackson’s book on Finland, the author appears to 
have confined his reading almost entirely to works on Denmark and Sweden. 

AGNEs Hicks 


SWEDEN: CHAMPION OF PEACE. By David Hinshaw. New York, Putnam, 1949. 
viii + 309 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 8}” x 54”. $4.00. 


OnE of Sweden’s ancient provincial laws proclaims that ‘the land shall be 
ruled by law and not by violence’. Mr Hinshaw tries to show how the Swedes 
after their grievous experiences under their warrior kings transformed them- 
selves gradually from one of the most warlike to one of the most pacific nations, 
how they emerged ‘from continuous warring to sustained peace’ (p. 47). Charles 
XIV, Sweden’s first Bernadotte King, made the greatest contribution towards 
this peaceful orientation and he it was who epitomized the country’s new 
policy to Lord Palmerston: ‘Sweden is politically speaking placed in the British 
Sea. My policy will be strict neutrality as long as I can preserve it; in no 
event will I ever embark on hostilities with England, and with Russia only in the 
last extremity when war with her is unavoidable’ (p. 66). 

Sweden’s neutral policy, Mr Hinshaw contends, is based on her people’s 
ardent desire to solve problems without bitterness and ‘on the big value they 
place on certain neglected virtues, such as patience, perseverence, caution, 
integrity and cooperative action’ (p. 7). The book contains a useful description 
of Sweden’s social and political structure, which the author thinks highly suit- 
able for the realization of her peaceful policy, and also includes a description of 
the Swedish Government’s successful efforts to narrow down the field of dispute 
in the labour and capital spheres by reducing the chances of strikes and lockouts. 
A country which has largely eliminated disputes at home has a far greater 
chance of avoiding disputes with its neighbours. 

Seven out of the twenty chapters are devoted to a close analysis of Sweden’s 
foreign policy in the twentieth century. Mr Hinshaw admits that ‘during the 
First World War Sweden’s pro-German sympathies were tempered by her 
respect for and fear of Great Britain; in the second her sympathies for Britain 
and the democracies were tempered by her fear of and respect for Germany. In 
both conflicts she pursued a policy of opportunism’ (p. 88). Much of the 
material on which the author bases his reasoning will be new to the ordinary 
English reader, as it is culled from White Books published in one or other of the 
Scandinavian languages; much of it will be surprising, for as a whole Sweden’s 
concessions to Germany were known and criticized but her frequent refusals of 
German demands despite great pressure were not advertised as this was not 
judged expedient. Nor was it perhaps sufficiently realized in Great Britain 
that ‘realistically appraising the situation, the Swedes sought to counteract 
their concessions to Germany by granting exceptional favours to Allied soldiers, 
sailors, and flyers who managed to reach Swedish territory. Sweden played host 
to all of them, interned them in a perfunctory way, and secretly sent them back 
to their bases in England’ (p. 156). Nor does the author consider that the Swedes 
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were neutral in their hearts: ‘No nation could harbour at its own expense more 
than 200,000 war refugees from all over Europe, half of whom were still in 
Sweden in July 1946, if its heart were as neutral as its officials endeavoured to 
make its Governmental facts’ (p. 173). During the first Russo-Finnish war— 
1939-40—Sweden was not even neutral de facto. When, in December 1939, her 
Premier declared that the country would help Finland’s people to the limit of its 
powers—which was done to the tune of approximately Kr. 500 million (p. 109), 
this was due to the widespread popular demand of the Swedish people that ‘come 
hell or high water, or even war itself, Sweden must stand by the gallant Finns’ 
(p. 107). So much war material was sent to Finland at that period that Sweden 
gravely endangered her own defence position. This was one of the factors which 
forced her to grant Germany certain concessions. She was building up her own 
defence position with material obtained, faute de mieux, from Germany as she 
was cut off from the Western Powers. 

Mr Hinshaw is a passionate advocate of peace, as becomes one of the most 
prominent Quaker leaders in his country. He does not make the mistake, 
however, of believing that Sweden is likely to succeed in keeping out of another 
world conflagration if one should break out: ‘Whether they wish it or not, all 
free nations will be aligned on one side fighting for their existence’ (p. 277). 
All he asks is that the world should endeavour ‘to support the peace way with 
the social sciences’ and to further such organizations as UNESCO, the Great 
Island Conference (p. 281), etc., when man ‘may yet realize his glory and fulfil 
his promise’ (p. 291). 

The facts marshalled in this book are not chosen to fit theories. Mr Hinshaw 
has faced his difficulties fairly and squarely and he tells us that his manuscript 
has been scrutinized for inaccuracies by such great Swedish personalities as Mr 
Erik Boheman, the present Swedish Ambassador to the United States, and by 
the redoubtable Professor Tingsten, himself one of the foremost constructive 
critics of Sweden’s foreign policy. Whether one agrees with Mr Hinshaw or not, 
his book deserves serious attention. AGNEs HIcks 


EASTERN EUROPE 


THE PATTERN OF SOVIET DoMINATION. By Stanislaw Mikolajczyk. London, 
Sampson Low, Marston, 1948. xiii + 353 pp. Index. 84’ x 54”. 15s. 


THIs intimate record of Soviet—Polish relations since 1939 makes terrible 
reading, for the cynical cruelty, monstrous bad.faith, the chicanery, and amazing 
political cunning which marked the Soviet contribution to the story. English 
readers will find it doubly painful as a concrete reminder of the inexcusable 
naivety with which Marshal Stalin’s Polish overtures were accepted by the 
British authorities while the future of Poland was still in the melting pot. Mr 
Mikolajczyk throws the windows wide open on the unsavoury history of the 
Sovietization of Poland. Generalissimo Stalin emerges as the real villain of the 
piece, at once reassuring the West with plausible, well-timed lies, and at the 
same time engineering the destruction of Poland as a nation with unerring if 
diabolical skill. 

Though he is passionately moved by his country’s tragic fate, Mr Miko- 
lajczyk writes with relative sobriety and restraint. While the facts speak for 
themselves, especially in the case of the Moscow and Tehran Conferences, he 
makes no attempt to besmirch his British friends, either for their political 
naivety vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, or for a certain high-handed opportunism in 
the handling of the Soviet—Polish problem which (at least in this reviewer’s 
opinion) later generations will gravely deplore. 

The Katyn murders—still the object of acute controversy—are here investi- 
gated more lucidly than anywhere else (pp. 29-42). Failing convincing new evi- 
dence, I do not personally see how Mr Mikolajczyk’s closely documented indict- 
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ment of the Soviet Government and Marshal Stalin in particular can be easily 
rejected. 

Students of contemporary affairs will find the biographical notes on the 
Soviet and Polish personalities involved in this phase of Soviet—Polish history 
most useful, and should note Mr Mikolajczyk’s analysis of the difference between 
Soviet and Nazi methods of control: ‘Hitler attempted both to rule and admini- 
ster with Germans; Stalin rules with key Russians in control positions and 
administers with traitorous or corrupt or weak nationals of the country to be 
ruled’ (p. viii). 


RusstAN Economic PoLicy IN EASTERN Europe. By T. E. M. McKitterick. 
Pamphlet. London, Fabian Publications and Gollancz, 1948. 40 pp. 
8h" x 5}”. 2s. 


Mr MckKITTERIcK’s pamphlet is a useful collection of information on 
Soviet trade relations with Eastern Europe since the war. He divides these 
years into three periods. The first is the period of post-war disorganization of 
communications and supplies, when all Eastern Europe was largely dependent 
on supplies from Russia, and those countries which did not receive UNRRA 
help were almost completely dependent. The second period, from the end of 
1945 to mid-1947, was marked by a relative—though not absolute—decline 
in trade with the Soviet Union, as connexions with Northern and Western 
Europe were restored. The third period is marked by the refusal by the East 
European governments of Marshall Aid and the emergence of a ‘Molotov plan’, 
which has increased once more their trade with Russia. It is possible that a 
fourth period was initiated by the creation of ‘Comecon’ last winter (1948)— 
after this pamphlet was published—but this remains to be seen. 

Mr McKitterick takes a favourable view of Soviet trade policy, which he 
believes will benefit the industrialization plans of Eastern Europe and will 
provide enormous and secure markets. Many questions, however, remain 
unanswered. To mention only a few: is the price system, by which the quantities 
of goods bartered between the U.S.S.R. and individual East European countries 
are fixed, so unfavourable to the latter as to constitute economic exploitation of 
them by Moscow? Is the demand for the products of heavy industry, natural 
in a period of reconstruction, necessarily going to be permanent? Czechoslovak 
industry is being radically transformed to meet Soviet and Balkan demand 
for these, on the assumption that it is. And is there not a danger that the 
individual East European countries, whose national plans pay such attention 
to capital goods industries, may compete unnecessarily with each other? 

HuGH SETON-WATSON 


Ou My Country. By Josef Josten. London, Latimer House, 1949. xiii + 
255 pp. Illus. Maps. Map endpapers. Index. 8?” x 52”. 12s. 6d. 


Tuts is the fullest account of the revolution which culminated in Czecho- 
slovakia in February of last year that has yet appeared in English. Its value 
lies in the fact that it is written by one who was in the Czechoslovak Foreign 
Office at the time, and who was sufficiently close to Jan Masaryk and the leaders 
of the National Socialist Party to be able to present their view of the events in 
detail. The book is written with considerable journalistic and forensic skill. 
Despite some not uninteresting personal digressions and the assumption of an 
omniscience which it is still too early to credit, Mr Josten tells a coherent 
story, which, when it is collated with the official Czechoslovak narrative and 
documents published in Prague last year under the title What happened in 
Czechoslovakia, gives as good an opportunity for the assessment of those events 
as is possible at the moment. It is a pity that Mr Josten does not always give 
references for some of his more startling allegations, and that he ignores the 
fact that, at least when the coup took place, some millions of Czechoslovak 
Marxists, whether Communists or Social Democrats, believed it to be both 
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necessary and inevitable. To ignore that measure of support for the new order 
in Czechoslovakia is both unhistorical and imprudent. R. R. BETTs 


THE STRUGGLE BEHIND THE IRON CuRTAIN. By Ference Nagy. Trans. by 
Stephen K. Swift. New York and London, Macmillan, 1948. xvi + 
471 pp. Map endpapers. Index. 8}” x 54”. 30s. $6.00. 


M. NaGy welcomed the end of the semi-feudal Regency in Hungary, and, 
as the first Prime Minister under the New Republic, occupied an extraordinarily 
interesting position. Unfortunately his book is so filled with self-laudatory 
explanations that he fails to make a very good case against his Communist 
opponents beyond accusing them of the usual obstruction and police crimes. 
His account of Hungary from 1945 to 1947 drags out to a great length thanks to 
the spurious conversations with which it is overladen at the expense of the 
instructive analysis for which one might reasonably have hoped. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


REPORT ON THE GREEKS: Findings of a Twentieth Century Fund Team which 
Surveyed Conditions in Greece in 1947. By Frank Smothers, W. H. and 
E. D. McNeil. New York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 1948. xvi + 
226 pp. Illus. 83” x 5%”. $2.50. 


TuIs contains the findings of a team sent to Greece by the Twentieth 
Century Fund early in 1947 to report on the political, economic, and social state 
of the country. The team consisted of the editor of The Greek Dilemma and his 
wife, and a former member of the Chicago Sun. On the economic and social side 
the survey is remarkably well balanced; on the political, it is less satisfactory. 
Footnotes indicate differences within the team; the survey stops in the summer 
of 1947, and is occasionally less than fair to British policy. 

BICKHAM SWEET-EScotTtT 


IM SCHATTEN DER SOWJETS. By Imre Kovacs. Ziirich, Thomas Verlag, 1948. 
298 pp. Illus. 84” x 53”. Fr. 17.50. 

M. KovAcs’s book forms a triad with M. Sulyok’s Zwei Ndchte ohne Tag 
and M. F. Nagy’s Struggle behind the Iron Curtain. All three are the work of 
Hungarians who grew up in active opposition to the regime which bore the name 
of Horthy (to whose prisons M. Kovacs’s agitation on behalf of the oppressed 
agricultural proletariat made him no stranger). All three welcomed the defeat 
of Germany with sincere delight and prepared to welcome the Soviet armies as 
heralds of a new and better day. All three.took an active part in the new 
political life of Hungary, which they expected would be conducted, as had 
been promised, through a coalition of genuine democratic forces. All three are 
now embittered exiles, who cannot find the words to express their disillusion- 
ment and their disgust at the behaviour of the Soviet authorities and armies, 
and of their agents in Hungary, the Communist Party. 

It is not strictly true to say that M. Kovacs cannot find words, for he is an 
extremely skilful writer; so skilful that much of his narrative would read like a 
sensational romance, and might be incredible if the other two writers did not so 
largely confirm it. He is strongest on the personal side, and, indeed, his book 
is much more a personal record than a history. The early pages which deal 
with his activities in the Resistance Movement give only a partial account of 
that movement (nor are his facts and dates always accurate). The last chapters, 
again, are commentary rather than ordered narrative; although a commentary 
which is extremely revealing, the more so because of its frequent malice. The 
best reading is provided by the middle chapters. Attempting, in December 1944, 
to cross to the Soviet lines from West Hungary in order to establish liaison 
between the Resistance in the West and the Soviet forces, he was promptly 
arrested as a suspected spy, and kept for some weeks in prison while the Russians 
made up their minds whether to treat him as a friend or liquidate him as an 
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enemy. Probably they would have chosen the latter course as the less trouble- 
some, had he not made a daring escape. The confirmation for these chapters 
lies partly in M. Sulyok’s book, partly in The Dark Side of the Moon (1946), 
which between them lend conviction to a story which otherwise the gentle 
West might dismiss as incredible. As it is, Kovacs’s book must be counted as 
one which everyone interested in Eastern Europe—and also in the future of 
Western Europe—ought to read. C. A. MACARTNEY 


U.S.S.R. 


THE Economy oF THE U.S.S.R. DurING WorLtp War II. By Nikolai A. 
Voznesensky. Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press (with the Russian 
Translation Program of the American Council of Learned Societies), 1948. 
Mimeographed. 103 pp. 103” x 84”. $3.00. 


M. VOZNESENSKY’S position in the Soviet hierarchy, where he occupied 
(at the time of writing this book) the posts of Head of the State Planning 
Commission and Deputy Premier, apart from his seat in the Politburo, originally 
gave this work unique authority in the Soviet Union where it largely set the 
key of official political and economic propaganda for the past two years. The 
theses expounded here regarding the superiority of the Soviet economic system 
in peace and war, the unique Soviet contribution to the winning of the war and 
the disparagement of lend-lease deliveries to the Soviet Union during the war 
can be traced in innumerable Soviet press and periodical articles since this 
book was published in 1947. 

M. Voznesensky writes with an airy arrogance which assumes not only 
ignorance of the realities of the Soviet economic system—in peace and war— 
but also of the details of allied lend-lease aid to Russia during the war and its 
place in the Soviet war potential as a whole. In a word, his book is a blurb not 
an analysis. Any reader armed with a modicum of factual information on these 
subjects can easily knock the bottom out of his more bombastic assumptions. 
In the first place, M. Voznesensky confounds the normal and indeed inevitable 
changes in a war-time industrial economy, i.e., conversion of peace-time to war- 
time industries, assurance of civilian supplies through controlled rationing, 
care of the disabled, orphaned children, widows, etc., with something peculiarly 
Marxist, socialist, or Soviet. He conveniently overlooks the smooth operation 
of war-time rationing in Great Britain and its frequent breakdown in his own 
country. In the second place, he produces a series of fabulous attributes for the 
peculiarly Soviet forms of ‘trade’, ‘labour remuneration’, ‘personnel selection’ 
(p. 82), ‘civilian rationing’, and ‘food supplies’. Thus, we are told that Soviet 
trade is ‘trade without . . . speculators’ (p. 66)—though the Soviet press 
itself bears frequent witness to the ingenious malpractices of speculators and 
black marketeers; that the Soviet ‘law of the rising standard of living... . 
precludes poverty’ (p. 59), an illusion which a glance at the ragged crowds 
in a Moscow railway station or an average Soviet collective farm or market 
must quickly dispel; that the independence of the war economy of the U.S.S.R. 
was assured by the planned system (p. 40), a claim which is virtually denied 
by the specific Soviet demands for lend-lease supplies from the United States 
and Great Britain. In fact, the whole treatment of Allied relations with Russia 
during the war, and lend-lease supplies to Russia in particular, is mean in spirit, 
stupidly grandiloquent, and grossly misleading. No-one knows better than M. 
Voznesensky, who directed the entire planned economy of the entire Soviet 
Union during the war, that in certain lines American and British lease-lend 
supplies were vital to the war-effort of the Soviet Union. This was so in regard 
to high-octane aviation spirit, many forms of road transport including lorries 
and jeeps, technical inventions such as gunsights and radar, and raw materials 
like copper. Food supplies were also far from negligible. Yet, M. Voznesensky’s 
acknowledgement of all this could scarcely be more grudging. ‘Import of 
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supplies also played some role in the balance of the national economy of the 
U.S.S.R. during the period of war economy’ (p. 40). And he deigns to add that 
‘the ratio of such deliveries to domestic production ... comprises only about 4 
per cent’ (p. 40). This latter percentage is, of course, an overall percentage. An 
honest break-up of individual lend-lease items would often show ratios as high 
as 100 per cent to domestic supplies. There are many other blatant contra- 
dictions between the facts and M. Voznesensky’s version of them in this dis- 
ingenuous, dreary tome. Only one more need be mentioned here, the intro- 
ductory boast that ‘the unity of the national interest of the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R. exhibited itself . . . in the Great Patriotic War’ (p. 1). But the post- 
war deportations of the Crimean Tatars, Chechens, and other non-Russian 
peoples for disloyalty to the Soviet regime during the war now makes nonsense 
of the Stalinist slogan, ‘The monolithic unity of the Soviet peoples’. 

The Council of Learned Societies is to be warmly congratulated on their 
enterprise in launching this useful series of English translations of Soviet texts, 
many of which, such as A. Y. Vyshinsky’s Soviet Public Law, would be otherwise 
inaccessible to English readers. C.G, 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT AND THE COLD WAR: a Commentary on its publication, 
Naz1-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941. By D.N. Pritt. New York, International 
Publishers, 1948. 96 pp. 8” xX 5}”. $1.25. 

Tuis semi-official riposte to the State Department’s publication of the Soviet— 
Nazi documents does Mr Pritt, K.C., M.P., no credit. It may be recalled that 
the most sensational revelation provided by this publication was not the text 
of the Soviet-German Non-Aggression Pact of 1939, which had long been 
known, but its far more sinister and indefensible secret protocols—by which 
Poland was carved up and the Baltic States divided into spheres of influence 
between Germany and U.S.S.R. before a shot was fired. Mr Pritt’s disin- 
genuously selective method of polemic is best illustrated by his failure to men- 
tion this secret document, though he is ostensibly replying to the State Depart- 
ment’s revelations about Soviet-German policy (1939-41), of which it is the 
king-pin. 

As in Mr Pritt’s eyes the Soviet Union cannot err, he is committed ab initio 
to a defence of the indefensible. Thus, though nauseated by the proceedings at 
Munich, the Soviet-German Pact and Soviet policy in general in 1939-41 
is not only justified by him in terms of the ‘law of self preservation’ (which 
incidentally might also seem a plausible defence of Munich?) but is lauded as 
deserving of gratitude and praise (p. 96). Mr Pritt, ignoring the fate of the 
Polish populations and their property at the hands of the invading Red Army, 
supports the hypocritical Soviet claim that ‘the Red Army crossed into Poland 


on 17th September . . . to protect the lives and property of populations left 
defenceless by the collapse’ (p. 74, Pace the wholesale deportations from Poland 
in 1939-41). C.G. 


Tuts Was My Cuoice. By Igor Gouzenko. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1948. ix + 324 pp. 8” x 5%”. Ios. 6d. 

THis is on the whole a worth-while accession to the literature of the New 
Emigration. Gouzenko’s description of life in the U.S.S.R., which occupies 
two-thirds of his book, confirms without adding much to the more skilfully 
written accounts of certain other ex-Soviet citizens. Gouzenko’s writing and 
his reasoning are artless often to the point of naiveté. His is a simple and 
candid nature. He does not hesitate to admit that in his Komsomol days he 
threatened to denounce his mother for careless talk nor does he hide his opinion 
that pork chops, movies, and limousines are an integral part of the free way of 
life. Some readers will regret that he does not confine himself to his interesting 
and occasionally vividly detailed narrative. The political ratiocinations of a 
man who apparently believes that life in pre-Revolutionary Russia (he was 
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himself born in 1919) was just like life in modern Canada, and quotes ‘the 
economist Evgeny, who writes under the pseudonym of Varga’ (!), contribute 
less to our understanding of the U.S.S.R. than the least of his anecdotes. 

In his last hundred pages, Gouzenko tells of his work as a cypher clerk 
working for the head of the Soviet intelligence service in Ottawa and how 
he escaped with the documents which led to the uncovering of a Soviet spy ring 
in Canada. He shows us in some detail the scope and methods of Soviet espion- 
age abroad. Here also his excursions into political analysis fail and his attempt 
to explain why people join Communist Parties in the West is particularly inept. 
When he sticks to facts, however, and describes his own work in Ottawa, his 
story is always interesting and convincing and often exciting. 


ZARISMO Y BoLcHEvisMo. By Jestis Pabén. Madrid, Moneda y Crédito. 1948. 


217 pp. Illus. 6%" x 4%". 27 pesetas. 


PROFESSOR PaBOn’s three studies, ‘The U.S.S.R. and Europe’, ‘The Grand 
Duchess and the Terrorist’, and ‘The Mass Trials’, are unrelated save in their 
concern to enlighten the common reader regarding some basic characteristics of 
the Soviet regime. As he aptly observes, a superficial conception of Com- 
munism breeds a superficial anti-Communism. The first, an interpreta- 
tion of Communism as essentially the repudiation of European culture and 
civilization, is that of most interest ; but the omission of all reference to economic 
and social questions deprives it of value as a basis for comparison with other 
totalitarian regimes. Wi1u1aM C. ATKINSON 


MIDDLE EAST 


TRIAL AND Error: the Autobiography of Chaim Weizmann. London, Hamish 
Hamilton, 1949. 608 pp. Index. 82” x 53”. 21s. 


THERE are parts of this book that are assured of the respect and admiration 
of all readers: those, for example, which deal with the author’s untiring pursuit 
of his Zionist policy, and his personal sacrifices and services in the cause of the 
Allies. This short review must confine itself to parts which will not command 
general approval. 

On two vital points the book may mislead the uninstructed reader. The first 
is the absence of all reference to the McMahon correspondence or to any of the 
statements, from the Fourteen Points to the Hogarth assurance, on which 
the Arabs, rightly or wrongly, based their claims. This omission greatly 
facilitates the author’s charge that British officials in Palestine stirred up the 
Arabs against the policy of H.M. Government. It is true that evidence is 
adduced with the object of proving that Faisal accepted the Zionist policy; 
but even if that evidence was conclusive, the fact remains that the Arabs’ 
discontent was based on their reading of promises made or alleged to have been 
made to them. It is difficult to accept the assumption that but for the instiga- 
tion of British officials they would have been content. 

The second point is the author’s attack on the various proposals for the 
formation of a legislative council. He describes the 1922 White Paper as having 
‘raised the subject’ (p. 361) and criticizes the authors of that White Paper, as 
well as Lord Passfield and Sir Arthur Wauchope, for making such proposals. 
No-one would gather from this book that the development of self-governing 
institutions was one of the obligations imposed by the Mandate. It is regret- 
table that Dr Weizmann does not give the text of the Mandate. But for his 
satisfaction at its recognition of the historical connexion of the Jewish people 
with Palestine, one might suppose that all the Mandate did was to tell the 
Mandatary to carry out the Balfour Declaration. In fact it amplified the 
Declaration by laying on H.M. Government two obligations: the development 
of self-governing institutions, and the duty to ensure, while facilitating Jewish 
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immigration, that ‘the rights and position of other sections of the population 
are not prejudiced’. One may argue that these provisions made the Mandate 
unworkable, or workable only with the good will of both sides; it can even be 
urged, as the extreme Zionists have urged, that anything in the Mandate that 
clashed with the Balfour Declaration was invalid. What one does not expect 
to find in this sort of book is the suggestion that attempts made by British 
statesmen to carry out the vital obligation to develop self-governing institutions 
were based on a foolish if not malevolent invention of their own. 

One point on which the evidence of Dr Weizmann would have been in- 
valuable receives no attention, namely the attitude of the Zionist Organization 
towards illegal Jewish immigration—not after Hitler’s rise to power, but up to 
1931, when Dr Weizmann ceased to be President of the Organization. How 
many Jews overstayed their permits, or smuggled themselves into Palestine, 
between 1922 and 1931, is not known, but in 1931 six thousand cases where 
the breach of the law was admitted had to be officially condoned. During that 
period the criterion was the economic absorptive capacity of Palestine. This had 
been laid down in the 1922 White Paper, and Dr Weizmann, on behalf of the 
Zionist Organization, had given an assurance that the Organization accepted 
the policy and was prepared to conduct its own activities in conformity there- 
with. It is undeniable that the illegal immigration was supported by the whole 
body of the Jewish inhabitants of Palestine. Did the Zionist Organization do 
anything to stop it? This is important, because the Arabs accused the Palestine 
Administration of conniving at it, or alternatively of being unable to control the 
Jews; and because the illegal immigration was one of the causes of the Arab 
outbreak of 1933 and of the Arabs’ refusal to believe, when the partition scheme 
was put forward in 1937, that the Jews would ever keep within a defined frontier 
or that either H.M. Government or the League of Nations could or would make 
them do so. 

Dr Weizmann asks (p. 323) : ‘Why was it an almost universal rule that such 
administrators as came out favourably inclined to us turned against us in a 
few months? Why . . . wasit later a completely invariable rule that politicians 
who were enthusiastically for the Jewish homeland during the elections forgot 
about it if they were returned to office?’ He admits the high qualities of the 
members of the Peel Commission, but considers some of their more important 
findings inexplicable. He complains that a series of men, who afterwards 
occupied the post of Secretary of State for the Colonies, became less favourable 
to Zionism after taking office. On p. 531 he states: ‘The Americans who worked 
in the Middle East were, with few exceptions, either connected with the oil 
companies or attached to the missions in Beirut or Cairo. For one reason or 
another then they were biased against us. They communicated their bias to 
American agents in their territory.’ Dr Weizmann’s suggestion is that a large 
number of British and American officials and civilians were biased or dishonest, 
or succumbed to malign influence; and that H.M. Government were ‘shifty’ 
and ‘sold’ the Jews. Is it not a more reasonable conclusion that nearly everyone 
who came into close contact with the Palestine policy, especially if he had some 
responsibility for its application, speedily found that the question, like most 
questions, had two sides, and not merely the side set forth with selective skill 
by the author of this book? 

Some future edition, which might remedy these defects, might also do 
justice to Mr James A. Malcolm, British Armenian engineer to whom the Zionist 
movement appears to be indebted. From Samuel Landman’s contribution to 
the ‘Essays presented to J. H. Hertz’ and from other evidence it seems clear 
that it was Mr Malcolm who, in October 1916, when nothing had come of Dr 
Weizmann’s efforts and the adoption of a pro-Zionist policy by the British 
Government seemed impossible, interested Sir Mark Sykes in Zionism, intro- 
duced Dr Weizmann to him, and set the negotiations upon a favourable path. 

R. W. BULLARD 
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MOHAMMEDANISM: an Historical Survey. By H. A. R. Gibb. London, etc., 
Oxford University Press, 1949. vii-+ 206 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Home 
University Library Series) 63” x 4}”. 5s. 

TuIs modestly priced volume, replacing the study by Professor D. S. Margo- 
liouth published in this series in IgII, is indispensable, to everyone interested in 
the Muslim world, for its incomparable combination of critical scholarship and 
sympathy with the subject, and forms an admirable introduction to Professor 
Gibb’s Modern Trends in Islam (Chicago, 1947). 

He remarks in the preface (p. v) : ‘The gulf which separates the outlook of 
1911 from the outlook of 1946 is one which has rarely been equalled in so short 
a space of human history.’ It is characteristic of the change that Professor 
Gibb finds good to say (though without concealing their shortcomings) even of 
the ulama (the Muslim clergy), whom European and Middle Eastern ‘progres- 
sives’ alike have abused as unqualifiedly obscurantist. The recent ‘trials’ in 
Hungary and Bulgaria have indeed demonstrated that civilization has greater 
enemies than religious conservatives, who ‘if they are slow to foliow changing 
fashions in thought and to pursue the immediate interests of dominant sections, 
by their long struggle against the secular governors and secular philosophies 
have done much to protect the causes of religious and personal freedom’ (p. 190). 

GEORGE KIRK 


A HIsTORY OF PALESTINE FROM 135 A.D. TO MODERN TIMEs. By James Parkes. 
London, Gollancz, 1949. 391 pp. Maps and map endpapers. Bibliogs. 
Index. 8?” x 5}”. 2Is. 

Dr ParKEs, to conform with the scheme he drew up for his guidance in 
writing this book, had necessarily to devote the greater part of his space to the 
recent years of the story he sets out to narrate, but, though in these circum- 
stances inevitable, it is unfortunate that he had to do so. Writing half a century 
hence he would have introduced a different balance. The difference in his 
treatment of the pre-1914 and the post-1914 years emphasizes the undesirability 
of the narration of contemporary events under the heading of history. It is 
merely a truism to say that, no matter how impartial we are or strive to be, no- 
one can properly weigh current events. Not only is the perspective lacking, but 
many of the causes and currents that led to the apparent results are hidden. 
The time for writing a history of Europe during the first quarter of this century 
has not yet come. Still less can one write today a satisfactory history of 
Palestine during the past thirty years, no matter how impervious the writer 
may be to outside influences. This is a task that will be entrusted to a Dr 
Parkes of a century hence. All that we can expect of a contemporary are his 
impressions, necessarily coloured by his surroundings. Subject to this limita- 
tion, Dr Parkes, one of the best informed and most scholarly writers on Jewish 
history and related subjects, has performed his task on the whole well. Within 
the space here available it is not possible to say much of the book. Readers are 
advised to get it, but to be always mindful of the warning already given. But 
one can say that the author shows himself overwhelmed with sympathy with 
Jewish sufferings and needs in Europe, so overwhelmed that he gives somewhat 
less than adequate consideration to the Arab cause and to the rights of the 
indigenous population or to the efforts of the Mandatory Power and its officers 
in the thankless task they accepted altruistically and, in the first instance, 
with enthusiasm. ALBERT M. HYAMSON 


THREE YEARS IN THE LEVANT. By Richard Pearse. London, Macmillan, 1949. 
vi + 294 pp. 82” x 5}#”. 12s. 6d. 

Tuts book is as interesting for the picture it gives of the duties and mind of a 
sergeant in field security as for its descriptions of life in some of the less well- 
known parts of Syria and Lebanon. His duty is to suspect everyone, and his 
relations with the people among whom he lives are therefore never normal. In 
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his period of duty during the war the author was stationed variously in northern 
Syria, Jisr Chogur, southern Lebanon, Tripoli, Koura: much of the detail 
is accurate and valuable, but many of his generalizations are wild and even 
ridiculous. ‘One rarely finds a Kurd less than six feet in height’ (p. 118). ‘It was 
obvious that all orientals were attuned to the idea of suffering, violence and even 
torture’ (p. 29). ‘. . . it was a welcome change to see Arabs laugh. It was a 
rare sight’ (p. 51). CreciL HouRANI 


INTRODUCTION TO IRAN. By Elgin Groseclose. New York and London, Oxford 
University Press, 1947. vii + 257 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 8” x 5}”. 
$3.50. I5s. 

TueE British reader should not be put off this book because the American 
writer has not always understood British policy in Persia. Dr Groseclose has 
written a very useful compendium of information of all kinds about the land 
and its people. Ranging as it does from prehistory to the year 1947 the book 
is necessarily sketchy in parts and sometimes not quite accurate, but it is worth 
having as a good general picture of its subject and as containing in particular 
useful information on economic matters, on which, as a (recalcitrant) member of 
the Millspaugh Mission, Dr Groseclose has some inside information. 

R. W. BULLARD 


AGRICULTURE IN THE SUDAN: Being a Handbook of Agriculture as Practised in 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. By Numerous Authors. Ed. by J. D. Tothill. 
Preface by Major-General Sir Hubert Huddleston. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1948. xviii + 974 pp. Illus. Maps. Diagrams. Tables. 
Index. 84” x 5}”. 42s. 

Tue Sudan has no reason to be ashamed of its agricultural documentation 
in reports and monographs on specific subjects and projects, but it has long 
awaited a work which will put the whole picture before the reader, whether 
technical or general. This need has now been met, and Dr Tothill and his 
collaborators are to be congratulated on the result of their combined effort. 
The book is comprehensive and authoritative, and it will be invaluable to the 
administrator and the business-man as well as to the professional agriculturalist. 
There are good maps and illustrations and the index appears adequate. 

J. ANGus GILLAN 


AFRICA 


BritisH MILITARY ADMINISTRATION OF OCCUPIED TERRITORIES IN AFRICA 
DuRING THE YEARS 1941-1947. By Lord Rennell of Rodd. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1948. viii + 637 pp. Maps. Map endpapers. Tables. Bibliog. 
Indexes. 17s. 6d. 

In this solid and well-produced volume Lord Rennell describes the war- 
time and post-war Administrations which, after the conquest of successive 
Italian colonial territories (and also Madagascar), it was necessary to set up in 
order to secure reasonable government for the civil populations. In all, ten 
Administrations are covered; that of Ethiopia before the restoration of full 
responsible government by the Emperor, the short-lived Administrations of 
Cyrenaica in 1941 and 1942, that of British Somaliland before its reversion to the 
Colonial Office, that of Madagascar before its return to French rule, and that of 
the Dodecanese before the surrender of those islands to the Greeks: all these are 
described, with a fullness which will satisfy 99 readers out of 100, in addition to 
the records of the four Administrations still in being, those of Somalia, Eritrea, 
Cyrenaica, and Tripolitania. The author, while he indicates that this is ‘not an 
official history in the strict sense of the term’, admits that he enjoyed access, 
through the Army Council, to official documents and has had ‘assistance in 
editing the text and preparing the volume’; he was also fortunately able to 
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draw upon colleagues in the Administrations themselves and in the War Office 
for considerable contributions. These favourable circumstances, while enabling 
Lord Rennell to preserve the freedom of an independent writer—freedom to 
comment and to criticize—give the reader every confidence that the work is 
fully documented and authoritative; it is unlikely in any case that the author 
would have published anything which did not attain a very high standard in 
view of his own central and important position in connexion with most of the 
Administrations described, and his personal distinction in the worlds of finance, 
economics, and African geography. 

The work as a whole belongs, no doubt, to the category of those which will 
be read only by those already interested in the subject, or in connected aspects 
of international law and administration. But such readers will be many; and 
they will certainly include the many hundreds or thousands of Englishmen who 
served in any of these Administrations. They will not be disappointed. Lord 
Rennell’s volume, avoiding equally the dry-as-dust and the spritely, presents a 
sober, well-arranged, and readable narrative. It can expect to remain the 
standard authority upon an important, though relatively little known, branch 
of the British war effort and post-war responsibility. S. H. LONGRIGG 


ATTI DEL TERZO CONVEGNO DI STUDI AFRICANI. University of Florence. 
Centre of Colonial Studies. XXXVIII. Florence, 1948. 208 pp. Index. 
of” x 84". L. 800. 


THE third Congress of African Studies organized by the Centre of Colonial 
Studies was held in Florence from 3 to 5 June 1948, and four themes were 
discussed. Two of them are of a scientific nature, while the other two have a 
contemporary political interest. Professor Ettore Rossi outlines the contribution 
of Italian science to the knowledge of the populations of Libya and Professor 
Roberto Almagia deals similarly with the Italian contribution to the knowledge 
of the populations of East Africa. There is a topical interest in a paper by Signor 
Giuliano Cora on the Italo-Ethiopian Treaty of 1928, which he negotiated when 
Italian Minister in Addis Ababa. He allows the Chatham House pamphlet 
Abyssinia and Italy to say something that he could hardly say himself, but 
which is fully justified: ‘Its successful negotiation was said to be due to the trust 
placed by the Abyssinian Government in Signor Cora’. He reveals many interest- 
ing new deiails about the negotiations, but the paper is chiefly valuable as 
evidence that the desire for good relations with Ethiopia is strong among 
informed opinion in Italy today. An even more topical theme is the subject 
of a paper by Professor Aldobrando Malvezzi dei Medici. Professor Malvezzi 
argues that the renewal of Italian activity in Africa must be under the form, 
and in the spirit, of trusteeship; and he analyses what this means. The papers 
are here reprinted with a record of the discussions, in which such eminent 
administrators as Signor Cerulli took part. The speakers were naturally handi- 
capped by the interval which has elapsed since they had a practical experience 
of colonial administration, but the papers are useful evidence of the manner 
in which Italian experts are formulating the claim for a return of the colonies. 


Ivor THOMAS 


THE SORCERER’S APPRENTICE: A Journey Through East Africa. By Elspeth 
Huxley. London, Chatto & Windus, 1948. xiii -+ 365 pp. Illus. Map. 
84” x 54”. 18s. 


In this book, which she rather modestly refers to as a snapshot of British 
East Africa, Mrs Huxley has taken as her theme the problem of whether the 
East African ‘apprentice’ can control the ‘sorcerer’s magic’ of European civiliza- 
tion, into which a well-meaning Colonial Office is endeavouring to initiate him. 
In the course of an extensive journey, she not only succeeds in cataloguing most 
of the political, economic, and agronomic problems of these territories, but also 
manages to analyse some of them. An account of a tour which covered more 
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than sixty of the main centres is necessarily somewhat sketchy, but it is none 
the less valuable because it is so up to date, and furthermore because its author 
is exceptionally alive to the speed at which these matters are developing. The 
picture presented is not a happy one, and is well summed up by a succinct 
remark to the effect that ‘the air is black with chickens coming home to roost’. 
The book is illustrated by a number of excellent photographs mostly taken by 
Mrs Huxley herself. L. C. GAYER 


A History OF THE GOLD Coast. By W. E. F. Ward. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1948. 387 pp. Maps. Appendixes. Index. 9” x 5}”. 21s. 

Mr Warp was Senior History Master and Vice-Principal of Achimota College 
before he returned to become Deputy Educational Adviser in the Colonial 
Office, and the Short History of the Gold Coast which he published in 1935 already 
made use of his research into tribal histories which distinguishes this larger 
book. The greater part of it deals with Gold Coast history before 1874, and here 
his work in recording Akan village traditions is of great value, though a fuller 
and more critical account is needed of how he uses this material. The last three 
chapters, covering political, constitutional, and social history since 1874, are 
thin and have nothing that cannot be found elsewhere. It is useful to have a 
one-volume history of the Gold Coast, now that Claridge is generally accessible 
only in libraries. But this book suggests that Gold Coast historians will be 
unable to do more than rearrange and gloss Claridge until fresh research is 
done along two lines—in the local archives of the Gold Coast states, and in the 
Record Office for a full account of the British policy which shaped and unified 
the Gold Coast nation. MARTIN WIGHT 


TomoRROW’S CONTINENT. By Peter Penn and Lucie Street. London, Sidgwick 
& Jackson, 1948. 179 pp. Maps. 73” x 5”. gs. 

Tuis is a small book full of enthusiasm but innocent of reality. Africa as the 
continent of the future is seen as a United States of Africa opened up by modern 
transport, developed to the full and bringing prosperity to Britain and Africa. 

The difficulties of union are skimmed over : ‘Thirdly we must come to the 
unification of East, West, and South Africa into British United Africa. Fourthly, 
British United Africa must unite with the remaining States or peoples of 
Africa to form the United States of Africa’ (p. 7), and later the authors state 
that we must found the United States of Africa on British tradition, fitting 
other European immigrants into an Anglo-Saxon framework (p. 22). 

The attitude of the French, Belgian, and Portuguese colonial Powers to 
such a project is ignored, the feelings of the Afrikaans people of South Africa 
are apparently not known to the authors. Finally they seem to be blind to the 
national aspirations of the African people and entirely unaware of the declared 
aim of British colonial policy—self-government for Africans—and the South 
African Nationalist Government’s view of native policy. The enthusiastic 
statements about economic possibilities are broad and interesting, but weakened 
by the same lack of realism. Mary KLoprpER 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


SocIAL BACKGROUND OF INDIAN NATIONALISM. By A. R. Desai. Indian 
Branch, Oxford University Press, 1948. xv + 415 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
(University of Bombay Publications, Sociology Series, No. 2. General 
Editor G. S. Ghurye.) 83” x 52”. 32s. 6d. 

Dr Desai has compiled a valuable and well-documented account of the 
genesis and growth of Indian nationalism under British rule, from the early 
nineteenth century to the years just preceding Indian independence. Possibly 
had he foreseen how soon independence was to be achieved, he would have had 
fewer bitter things to say about British ‘exploitation’, but on the whole he 
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marshals his facts and authorities with commendable objectivity and does not 
allow his Communist sympathy to distort the picture. 

India had often in previous centuries been swept by conquerors or by 
religious upheavals such as Buddhism, but these material or cultural invasions 
did not alter the pattern of village life. In becoming a Muslim subject or a 
Buddhist, the villager did not change his status as one of a small group, managed 
by the village elders, who controlled his services and produce, settled his 
disputes, and paid the rent of the village to the agents of the overlord. Neither 
he nor the village owned any land. Then came the British with their idea of 
landlords, private property, transport, and centralization of justice and finance. 
The century-old autarchy of the village broke down. The feudal system and 
the isolation and self-sufficiency of the village gave way to a system aiming at 
greater agricultural productivity and industries in the rapidly developing towns. 

From this switch-over to a capitalist system all the rest followed inevitably: 
education, banks, railways, the press, and eventually political parties to voice 
grievances and rouse a sense of national solidarity. At last India felt itself a 
nation strong enough to stand alone. Dr Desai gives the British no credit for 
this unprecedented creation, unlike Gandhi and Mrs Naidu who thought it one 
of the most astounding developments in history. He fears that Gandhi so 
‘befogged’ nationalism by mixing it up with religion, as to have placed vested 
interests in a position which will enable them to control mass movements and 
retard the advance of the proletariat for some time to come. 

It is to be regretted that Dr Desai’s fluent command of English encourages 
him never to use one word, if two or three can be dragged in, e.g., ‘unique or 
perhaps without parallel’, ‘a small fractional part’. But these are superficial 
blemishes in a careful and comprehensive study.of a complex situation. 

H. GRAY 


THE INDIAN CITIZEN: His Rights and Duties. By V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. Preface 
by T. N. Jagadisan (Editor). Bombay, Hind Kitabs, 1948. 87 pp. 7}” x 
42”. Rs. 2.13. 

In 1926 the late V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, who was so renowned for his oratory, 
gave in Calcutta and Madras the Kamala Lectures on the Rights and Duties of 
the Indian Citizen. These lectures are well worth reprinting. 

After discussing the rights and duties of the citizen, Sastri looked to the 
future which at the time of his lectures seemed still far away. He expressed 
his own reluctance to join in any movement which had a tendency to overthrow 
ordered Government. He asked whether, if by some stroke of magic, India’s 
public polity were destroyed and there was no foreign invader, would India 
be able to build up a polity establishing the sovereignty of law? Democrats 
would not be happy until they governed themselves, but they could never 
govern themselves without the operation of law, which was the triumph of the 
British system of jurisprudence. EpwiIn HAWARD 


INCIDENTS OF GANDHIJI’s LirE. Ed. by Chandrashanker Shukla. Bombay, 
Vora, 1949. xvi + 344 pp. 82” x 52%”. Rs. 10.8. 18s. $5.00. 

Tus chaplet of tributes to Mahatma Gandhi—most of them written in his 
lifetime by fifty-four of his admirers and friends both British and Indian—does 
not, of course, pretend to be a biography or an appreciation of his work, but it 
certainly provides material to which the future biographer and historian will 
turn. Naturally the quality varies. As befits the object of the editor, criticism 
gives pride of place to appreciation. The historian will find in it many statements 
to which he will be disposed to apply an independent check, but for under- 
standing of the affection which Gandhi was able so surely to command, even 
among those who disagreed sharply with him on many points, it is an illuminat- 
ing document. To adapt the words of one of the contributors it shows that 
Gandhi’s great achievement in India was to introduce ‘a new order of self- 
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respect’ so that the peasant could walk ‘with a head more erect and a step more 
confident than his fathers did’ (p. 83). EpwIn HAWARD 


MAHATMA GANDHI. By H. S. L. Polak, H. N. Brailsford, and Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence. Foreword and Appreciation by H.E. Sarojini Naidu. London, 
Odhams, 1949. 320 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. 84" x 5}”. 
12s. 6d. 


IT was a great idea which brought these three well-known men into so striking 
a collaboration in the writing of Mr Gandhi’s life. No-one could rival Mr Henry 
Polak in recounting the facts of the struggle in South Africa, where he was 
Gandhi's colleague from first to last in the leadership of the Indian community. 
Mr Brailsford takes up the story, with sustained interest, when Gandhi returns 
to India and, in the next twenty-five years, leads his country forward to freedom. 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence writes with a fine sympathy of Gandhi’s ‘Last Years’, 
from the outbreak of war in 1939 to the end. No-one knows the inner details 
of that period better. The late Mrs Naidu, poet and political personality, adds a 
characteristic and ardent Foreword, ‘her last essay’, it is said. The illustrations 
and index are excellent. CARL HEATH 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE DRAFT CONSTITUTION. By D. R. Gadgil. Poona, 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 1948. ii + 112 pp. (Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Economics, Publication No. 19.) 8}” x 54”. Rs. 3. 
4s. 6d. 


Tuis is the nineteenth publication of the Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Economics and is a detailed criticism of the draft constitution of India. It would 
have been more convenient if the constitution had been printed with the study. 

The author appears to be in favour of the Cabinet form of Government in 
which the Prime Minister is all-important and the President practically in- 
significant. This form has great dangers which might prove insuperable in the 
event of independence although less marked if India remains a Dominion. The 
study is full and careful and is recommended. P. C. PLOWDEN 


Economic EFFECTS OF IRRIGATION: Report of a Survey of the Direct and 
Indirect Benefits of the Godavari and Pravara Canals. By D. R. Gadgil. 
Poona, D. R. Gadgil, 1948. viii + 183 pp. Maps. Tables. (Gokhale Insti- 
tute of Politics and Economics, Publication No. 17.) 5}” x 8}”. Rs. 8. 
16s. 


THE SociAL SURVEY OF KHOLAPUR CiTy: Part I—Population and Fertility. 
By N. V. Sovani, assisted by the staff of the Gokhale Institute of Politics 
and Economics. Poona, D. R. Gadgil, 1948. (Gokhale Institute of Politics 
and Economics, Publication No. 18.) 8$” x 54”. Rs. 4. 8s. 


REPORTS OF THE COMMODITY PRICES BoarpD. Ed. by N. V. Sovani. Poona, 
D. R. Gadgil, 1948. xv + 238 pp. Tables. (Gokhale Institute of Politics 
and Economics, Publication No. 20.) 9}” x 6}”. Rs. Io. 15s. 


TuE Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics is to be congratulated 
on these three useful and interesting publications. The first is a report on the 
economic effects of the Godavari and Pravara Canals, undertaken at the 
request of the Government, and submitted in 1942, but not hitherto printed. 
It rightly stresses the need, in judging the value of such projects, to consider 
not only the direct financial returns on the public investment, but also the 
indirect and secondary benefits derived from this investment and from the 
private investment stimulated thereby, whether they accrue to private indivi- 
duals or to public authorities. The attempt is made, with considerable success, 
to measure the direct, indirect, and secondary effects, including those arising 
from increased employment, from the processing and transporting of the addi- 
tional products, and from the derived demand for consumption goods, as well 
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as the larger revenues accruing to the Central and Provincial Governments and 
to local authorities. 

The second volume comprises the first results of a broad social survey of 
Kolhapur City, which is being undertaken by the Institute. It aims primarily 
at calculating the net reproductive rate for Kolhapur, which works out at 
I-I5 per cent. Various factors affecting, or supposed to affect, fertility are 
isolated, and it is interesting to note that a significant correlation with fertility 
is shown only by the age of the mother, and, to a lesser extent, by the age of 
the father (or—more accurately—the difference between the ages of the father 
and mother). 

The third is a collection of the twelve reports submitted to the Government 
of India by the Commodity Prices Board, appointed in February 1947, to advise 
on the fixing of statutory prices. These reports provide shrewd analyses of, and 
commentaries upon, the economic circumstances affecting the position of the 
various commodities under consideration, and the price policies of the Govern- 
ment. On the whole they present the case for the maintenance of a controlled 
economy in India, at least for the time being. The Board was abolished after 
six months’ work, and even during that period its advice was often ignored. 
The reader feels that less than justice was done to its recommendations. 

VERA ANSTEY 


FINANCE OF INDIAN PLANNING. By C. W. B. Zacharias. Bombay, Vora, 1948. 
113 pp. 8?” x 53”. Rs. 3.12. 


BEFORE the transfer of power in India and before the division of the country 
into India and Pakistan schemes had been put forward for the intensive agri- 
cultural, industrial, and general development of the country. These schemes 
envisaged expenditures of the order of Rs. 10-15 crores over ten to fifteen 
years. Other plans for the expansion of education and public health services 
had also been issued. The provision of such vast sums would create serious 
problems for countries with stronger economies than India’s. This book, based 
on lectures delivered in 1946, discusses the ways by which the necessary finance 
might be provided without provoking inflation or undue pressure on con- 
sumption. The difficulties, human and material, to be overcome are enormous. 
The book is a suggestive contribution to the study of the task. CrciL Kiscu 


WHITHER PAKISTAN? By Ziauddin Ahmad Suleri. London, Eastern Publishers, 
1948. 96 pp. 5s. 

Tus little book seems premature. The author is impressed by the failure 
of the West and the East to solve human problems, and not unnaturally is 
convinced that the solution lies ‘in the unique Muslim comprehension of the 
universe’ (p. 71) based on ‘the authoritative pronouncements of the Quran’ 
(p. 63). Unfortunately this comprehension seems to have become almost 
obliterated ; minds have to be cleared of ‘alien influences’, ‘Quranic teaching has 
to be thoroughly assimilated’, ‘insight into Quranic values and an Islamic out- 
look have to be acquired’, ‘slowly but surely a system suited to the needs of 
present times has to be developed’ (pp. 72-3). 

This is excellent advice and when it has been carried out the world will be 
richer, but the process will require reconsideration of other philosophies which 
have been dealt with in a superficial and misleading manner. P.C. PLOWDEN 


SOUTH EAST ASIA 


BritisH MALAyA: an Account of the Origin and Progress of British Influence 
in Malaya. By Sir Frank Swettenham. Third ed., London, Allen & Unwin, 
1948. xxi + 380 pp. Illus. Map. Index. 8}” x 5}”. ais. 

Tuts book will always be indispensable as an original source for the study 
of Malay history and a new edition is welcome. What is new is mainly con- 
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cerned with defending what is old, and the attack upon the policy of a Union of 
Malay States loses much of its expected force because of a scepticism as to the 
political potentialities of the Malays and a silence on the claim of the domiciled 
Chinese and Indians to a share in the government. Even so, the reminders 
of what a long tradition of good faith and honest dealing expects carry the 
authority of one of Malaya’s master-builders. S. W. JONES 


CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS AND EDUCATIONAL POLICY IN SOUTHEAST ASIA: a 
Report. By Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff. New York, Institute 
of Pacific Relations (with Southeast Asia Institute and Far Eastern 
Association), 1948. Foreword by W. L. Holland. Mimeographed. vii + 
86 pp. 102” x 8}”. $1.25. 

THIS survey is a by-product of a more comprehensive study which the 
authors have been undertaking for the I.P.R., and the material on which it is 
based derives mainly from a visit made by the writers to the region during the 
first six months of 1947. It discusses education under several heads (primary, 
secondary, higher, vocational, etc.) in Malaya, Burma, Siam, Indochina, and 
Indonesia, and concludes with a summary of recent educational trends in South 
East Asia. VICTOR PURCELL 


THREE REPORTS ON THE MALAYAN PROBLEM. By David Rees-Williams, Tan 
Cheng Lock, S. S. Awbery and F. W. Dalley. Foreword by W. L. Holland. 
Mimeographed. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1949. 46 pp. 
Appendix. 11” x 8}”. 5o cents. 

For some unaccountable reason Mr Rees-Williams refers to the Federation 
of Malaya alone as ‘Malaya’. Since when did Singapore cease to be an integral 
part of Malaya? By what secret ukase was this brought about? The change 
certainly has no constitutional, historical, or geographical sanction. 

Mr Rees-Williams’s article is a summary of events in Malaya up to early 
November 1948. Messrs Awbery and Dalley summarize their own report on 
trade-union organization in the Federation and in Singapore. They conclude 
that ‘in all the circumstances the trade union position is as good as we had 
hoped and better than we had feared’. VICTOR PURCELL 


THE BirtH OF INDONESIA. By David Wehl. London, Allen & Unwin, 1948. 
216 pp. Maps. Map endpapers. Index. 8}" x 53”. 15s. 

TuIs is a book as distinguished from a compilation. It is well written, well 
documented, and beautifully printed and produced. The record of events is 
brought down to 4 August 1947, the end of the first Dutch ‘Police Action’. 
This date Mr Wehl considers to be the birthday of Indonesia, for ‘the Republic 
had been acknowledged before the Council of the world’. 

The book is sympathetic to Dutch policy (though it treats the South East 
Asia Command quite gently) and at first sight one might assume that it was 
officially inspired. Closer examination, however, reveals that it is not. The 
book’s permanent value will be as a work of reference and a chronology. 

VICTOR PURCELL 


ADAT LAw IN INDONESIA. By B. ter Haar. Trans. and ed. with an introduction 
by E. Adamson Hoebel and A. A. Schiller. New York, Institute of Pacific 
Relations (with Southeast Asia Institute), 1948. xiv + 255 pp. Indexes. 
Map endpapers. 8” x 5}”. $4.00. 


Tuts authoritative work is a translation of the major part of a book with the 
title Beginselen en Stelsel van het Adatrecht, by the Dutch jurist B. ter Haar, 
published by J. B. Wolters, Groningen and Batavia, in 1939. The Introduction, 
by two anthropologists, gives the ethnological background, summarizes the law 
in the native culture, describes the law areas, and discusses the place of Adat 
law in the legal system. The main work is divided into social organization, 
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land rights, land transactions, obligations involving land, obligations, and 
endowed foundations, the law of persons, the law of relationship, marriage law, 
inheritance, the law of delects, the time factor in Adat law, legal terminology, 
precedent and the Judge, and Adat law literature. 

For the student of international affairs the main interest of the work lies in 
the fact that it provides essential background material for the study of the 
nationalist movement in Indonesia. VICTOR PURCELL 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


THE Far East: a History of the Impact of the West on Eastern Asia. By Paul 
Hibbert Clyde. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1948. xxi-+ 862 pp. Maps. 
Map endpapers. Charts. Index. 8}” x 54”. $7.65. 


THIS is a very comprehensive and authoritative survey of the relations 
between the West and the Far East. Seeking to explain the contemporary 
social and intellectual revolution in the Orient, Professor Clyde addresses 
himself primarily to the United States public. Consequently, he deals mainly 
with recent history, and stresses chiefly American standards of judgement. His 
book is in the newest American textbook style, with a lavish use of headlines 
and an occasional lapse into colloquialisms. 

Nevertheless, he treats widely and justly the part played by other nations. 
He pays due attention to the endogenous factors in the oriental situation, as 
well as the exogenous ones. There are over fifty excellent maps and diagrams. 
The annotation, indexing, and bibliography are ample and useful. There are 
numerous fresh and pertinent quotations. This may therefore be recommended 
as an ‘omnibus’ volume on the Far East, for either the general reader or the 
specialist. E. STUART KIRBY 


CHINA: the Land and the People. By Gerald F. Winfield. New York, William 
Sloane Associates, 1948. 437 pp. Illus. Index. Map endpapers. 8}” x 5}”. 
$5.00. 


THis book is a welcome contribution to the study of the problem of China. 
In Part I the author analyses in nine chapters conditions in China today. This 
analysis is scientific and full of interesting and often not readily accessible 
matter. How many people know, for example, that ‘the arable land in all 
Greater China is less than Io per cent of the total land area’? (p. 34). 

In Chapter 10 with which Part II opens, Dr Winfield asks the question 
‘Can China be rebuilt?’ In the five following chapters he gives his views of the 
needs and indicates something of the possibilities regarding sanitation, expand- 
ing agricultural production, industry, population control, and education. 
Finally there is an illuminating chapter, ‘The Challenge of China’, which sheds 
an instructive light on Communist and Kuomintang. 

One hesitates to attempt in a few lines a summary of a bold constructive 
argument founded on a reasoned assembly of basic fact. But the attempt must 
be made if the value of the book is to emerge. 

The population of China is taken by Dr Winfield at about 500 millions, of 
which roughly 80 per cent are engaged in agriculture. With improved methods 
and reclamation he estimates that a maximum of 650 millions can be supported 
by the soil of China. Control of population cannot be achieved in a brief space 
but he thinks it should be possible by extension of education to arrive at a 
point of control before the danger mark in population is reached. 

In order to meet the needs of improved methods in agriculture a great 
expansion of industry is called for. Mechanical requirements demand the 
establishment of new industrial enterprises. ‘Fertilisers, insecticides, and 
fungicides will require the development of a vast chemical industry’ (p. 307). 

Among other pressing needs are extension of communications of all kinds 
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and the conservation and control of water for the avoidance of floods, irrigation, 
and the production of power. Communications were the subject of a study by 
Sun Yat-sen and more recently by Dr Chang Kia-gnau, a former Minister of 
Communications. The construction of a dam at Ichang on the Yangtze has 
already been made the subject of study by American and Chinese engineers. 
Less ambitious projects are the conservation and improvement of China’s age- 
old systems of irrigation and the continuation and extension of the last fifty 
years’ of conservancy work mainly at the instance of or assisted by foreigners. 

With the cultivation of arable lands under conditions of greatly increased 
efficiency, a large proportion of the present farming population will be released 
for industry and for work in other fields. 

In putting forward lines of development as something more than food for 
thought, Dr Winfield points out that ‘in order to raise the Chinese standard of 
living to a level about one-fifth of that existing in America in 1929, it would be 
necessary to carry out a series of almost superhuman developments that would 
reach and alter the corporate and personal life of every person in China. Yet, 
at the technical level, imposing as the problems are, there is a fighting chance of 
solving them’ (p. 390). As regards this latter, he visualizes ‘American economic 
co-operation on a sound business basis’ (p. 424). Unfortunately Chinese pride 
has always made a sound business basis of an enduring character difficult. Great 
Britain led the way and hoped she had solved the problem in principle when 
her financiers and engineers evolved the system of underwriting railway loans for 
Chinese State Railways with British supervision of construction, maintenance, 
and accounting during the currency of the loan, thus stemming the tide of foreign 
demands for railway concessions involving foreign ownership and control. 

But China, with greater understanding now of the West, can perhaps turn 
her experience to account. She has many friends and well-wishers who seek no 
more than security for investment and opportunity to give technical help and 
the benefit of experience. 

With its scope only thus briefly indicated this book may sound unpractical, 
especially in view of political conditions. Nevertheless I have found it 
realistic and stimulating. I recommend it to all interested in the future of China 
and in particular to those who are newcomers in the China field. 


P. H. B. KENT 


FRONTIER LAND SYSTEMS IN SOUTHERNMOST CHINA: a Comparative Study of 
Agrarian Problems and Social Organization among the Pai Yi People of 
Yunnan and the Kamba People of Sikang. By Chen Han-Seng. Mimeo- 
graphed. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1949. vi-+ 156 pp. 
11” x 84". $2.00. 

Tuis valuable study is published under the auspices of the International 
Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations. The scope is much wider than 
is indicated by the title as it deals not only with the land systems of two little- 
known peoples of the Chinese borderland, the Pai Yi of southern Yunnan and the 
Thibetan Kamba of Sikang, but also with their history and the social and 
political organizations of which their land systems are a reflection. 

The Pai Yi are a small section of the Thai peoples the large majority of whom, 
called by various names, live outside the borders of China in Siam, Burma, and 
Tongking; the Kamba are Tibetans by nationality. Both are Buddhist peoples 
and though both have a long connexion with China their incorporation in the 
Chinese administrative system only dates from early in this century and is still 
incomplete. Both countries have in the past been involved in political and 
international friction, the former with Burma and the latter with Tibet, and as 
China settles down and communications improve there are possibilities of similar 
future difficulties. The situation in both areas thus has a general significance. 

The author of this study has analysed the social, economic, and political 
development of the Pai Yi and Kamba on the basis of a local survey made in 
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1940 more especially in regard to their agrarian systems. He describes them as 
living museums of agrarian history. 

The Pai Yi are a settled agricultural people growing irrigated rice in hot 
low-lying valleys. The basis of their land system is the collection of village 
communes with common and collective land ownership and collective labour in 
common tasks such as the repair of canals. From these evolved a local feudal 
system with hereditary office-holders remunerated by holdings of land cultivated 
by the villagers either as a form of labour tribute or under a system of crop 
sharing. On this has been superimposed a Chinese bureaucratic organization. 

The Kamba are also in the main an agricultural people, though of a much 
less settled type than the Pai Yi, cultivating valleys at an elevation of from 
6000 to gooo ft with oats as their main crop. The population is very sparse. 
Their social structure is of the same feudal type as in the rest of Tibet with the 
mass of the people as serfs (not slaves) of various grades tied to the land and 
controlled by hereditary chieftains with their subordinate officials and by the 
lamaseries. A characteristic feature is the system of compulsory unpaid labour 
covering all economic activities. On this again has been superimposed a Chinese 
bureaucracy after an unsuccessful attempt to abolish the local feudal system. 

This study gives what appears to be a balanced and impartial appreciation 
of a progressive decline in the prosperity of both peoples largely due to the 
oppression and economic exploitation which have been features of the Chinese 
methods of administration. As regards the Kamba, Sir Charles Bell has drawn 
an even darker picture in his last publication. In the case of the Pai Yi the 
Chinese have multiplied tributes, often in collusion with the feudal officials, 
and exploited the local resources on unfair terms through trade, money lending, 
and currency manipulation. Among the Kamba they have adapted to their own 
purposes the werst features of the previous feudal administration, more especially 
the compulsory unpaid labour which in this sparse population stultifies any 
possibility of an increase in prosperity. 

The picture drawn is a depressing one and makes it easier to understand 
some of the causes of the revolts which have periodically afflicted China. As 
regards the detailed figures it would have been helpful if a note had been added 
on the degree of reliability of Chinese Government statistics and of the methods 
adopted in checking the accuracy of the areas and outturn of crops which are 
apt to be speculative in primitive countries. 

Apart from the local application some of the suggestions made in this study 
have a wider interest. One of these is the danger of a hindrance to social 
development in response to changing conditions when a foreign government 
incorporates local political institutions in its organization and fails to modify 
them when they have outlived their usefulness. It may be hoped that this study 
is only the first part of a comprehensive investigation of non-Chinese com- 
munities by Chinese scholars as soon as conditions permit of this being under- 


taken. The present publication shows the wide aspects of this hitherto 
unexploited field of inquiry. A. W. PIM 


CHINA, THE FAR EAST AND THE FuTURE. 2nd edn. By George W. Keeton. 
Introduction by V. K. Wellington Koo. London, Stevens for London 
Institute of World Affairs, 1949. xi-+ 511 pp. Bibliog. Index. Map. 
82” x 5%". ais. 

THIs is a revised and enlarged edition of a work originally published in 1943. 
The first two parts contain a survey of Far Eastern history from the Manchu 
conquest of China to the outbreak of Sino-Japanese hostilities in 1937. Part 3 
covers the war period, 1937-45; Part 4 discusses the post-war situation in the 
Far East and Pacific, and Part 5 contains a résumé of the Far Eastern policies 
of the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, and the United States. 

This is an outline work intended for the general reader who wants to know 
something of international affairs in the Far East. It achieves its purpose well, 
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and Professor Keeton is to be congratulated upon his impartial and balanced 
handling of a variety of problems and policies. It is a pity, though, that he 
should perpetuate the legends that Great Britain made no effort to restrain 
Japan in 1915 (p. 399), or that she let the United States down in 1931 (p. 403). 
There are also a few misprints; thus on p. 375 ‘Sino-Japanese’ should read ‘Sino- 
Russian’, and on p. 389 it is stated that the atomic bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima on 8 August and that ten days later the Soviet declared war. The 
correct dates appear on p. 273. F. C. JONES 


CHINESE EscAPADE. By Laurance Tipton. London, Macmillan, 1949. vii + 
247 pp. Illus. Maps. 83” x 52”. 16s. 


THE book is a well-written and straightforward account of the author’s 
adventures between 1941 and 1945. An employee of the British-American 
Tobacco Company, he incurred the hostility of the Japanese military authorities 
in Mongolia and, in December 1941, he was kidnapped in Tientsin and im- 
prisoned in Kalgan on charges of breaking the currency regulations. He was 
released in February 1942 with a fine and suspended sentence and returned to 
Peiping. Here he got in touch with the leading Communist agent for foreign 
contacts and made arrangements to escape, but all foreign internees were 
evacuated to Weihsien before plans had been completed. At Weihsien he again 
made contacts with guerilla agents and, in June 1943, he escaped from the 
Weihsien internment camp into a nearby area held by a force of Kuomintang 
guerillas with whom he remained for the rest of the war. 

The latter half of the book gives an interesting picture of the complicated 
struggle in this small area of Shantung between Japanese, Japanese puppets and 
semi-puppets, Kuomintang guerillas and Communists. M. LINDSAY 


THE ALLIED OCCUPATION OF JAPAN. By E. M. Martin. Foreword by W. L. 
Holland. California, Stanford University Press for American Institute of 
Pacific Relations; London, Oxford University Press, 1948. xiv + 155 pp. 
Appendixes. Index. 8}” x 5%”. $3.00. 16s. 


As the former Chief of Occupied Area Economic Affairs in the United 
States State Department, Mr Martin speaks with authority on United States 
policies towards the occupation of Japan and the machinery by which they 
are put into effect. He confines himself almost entirely to an analysis of these 
and a discussion of the problems which they seek to solve, and it is in this state- 
ment of United States aims, methods, and problems that the chief value of his 
book lies. He leaves to others any attempt to evaluate the results that have 
so far been achieved, but is careful to avoid suggesting that the enunciation of a 
policy, or even its embodiment in Japanese law, necessarily means that it is 
accomplishing the end for which it was designed. 

Section 5, ‘Democratization and Pacification’, contains in addition some 
useful factual information, especially the summaries of the more important laws 
on political and economic affairs enacted by the Japanese Government since the 
surrender. W. G. BEASLEY 


Hawat: A History: from Polynesian Kingdom to American Commonwealth. 
By R. S. Kuykendall and A. Grove Day. New York, Prentice Hall, 1948. 
x + 331 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 8” x 5%”. 
$3.00. 

‘PROVIDENCE’, wrote Captain John Meares, a British trader who was in the 
Sandwich or Hawaiian Islands in 1788, ten years after their discovery by Cook, 
‘by permitting Great Britain to make a discovery of the Sandwich Isles, seems 
to have intended that they should become a part of herself.’ Instead, 110 years 
after Meares’s visit, the archipelago was annexed by the United States. The 
story of those years is now known in great detail through the scholarship of such 
historians as Julius Pratt, Harold W. Bradley, S. K. Stevens, Donald Rowland, 
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and others in the United States and, through the efforts of the Historical 
Commission of the Territory of Hawaii, the Hawaiian Historical Society, and 
Professor Ralph S. Kuykendall, the principal author of this book, in the Islands 
themselves. Professor Kuykendall, of the University of Hawaii, has devoted a 
quarter of a century to the study of Hawaiian history and in 1938 wrote the 
standard work on the early period: The Hawaiian Kingdom, 1778-1854. He has 
now collaborated with a colleague in this most attractive popular history. 
‘What a happy discovery these islands were!’ wrote a member of the Vancouver 
expedition of 150 years ago; to which we might add ‘And how fortunate they 
have been in their historians’. IFor B. POWELL 


Fijian VILLAGE. By Buell Quain. Introduction by Ruth Benedict. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1948. 
xvii + 459 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 9” x 6”. 27s. 6d. 


THIs is a well-written account of native life. Despite minor inaccuracies and 
a tendency to depend upon hearsay evidence, it provides one of the most vivid 
and readable pictures of day-to-day village affairs that has yet been written for 
the Pacific. The author is not concerned primarily with a judgement upon 
colonial administration ; but his conclusion that Fiji’s Government has sheltered 
the Fijian without providing a stimulus for the learning of modern worldly 
wisdom is fair and serious. This isolated inland village of one hundred people 
is, however, not necessarily typical; there is, for instance, little contact with 
Indian immigrants. The war will have brought radical changes—Fijian service- 
men will no longer ‘look with envy upon the customs of European war, which 
they imagine to be carried on by wireless’ (p. 57). The research upon which this 
book is based was carried out in 1935-6—the author himself died in 1939. 
It is a loss that he did not live to describe war-time changes, and the little- 
known but increasingly important Indian communities. CyRIL BELSHAW 


THE FORTUNATE IsLANDs: a Pacific Interlude. An account of the Pleasant 
Lands and People in the United States’ Trust Territory of the Pacific. By 
Walter Karig. New York and Toronto, Rinehart, 1948. 226 pp. Illus. 
oh” x 63". $3.75. 

IT is a pity that the vigour of Captain Karig’s style and the interest of the 
numerous photographs should be used to support so many superficialities, even 
in a publicity work. His statement that ‘sex life is most of what there is in 
Micronesian life’ (p. 109) is typical. Nevertheless, there are interesting comments 
on United States Naval Government, which is passing through a difficult phase 
of experiment. Unfortunately Karig’s book leaves as its principal impression 
the belief that the islanders are being suffocated by a heavy paternalism. The 
writer sees the United States Navy—in spite of the enforced migrations from 
Bikini and Eniwetok—as saving the ‘Fortunate Islands’ from the wiles of 
business men and politicians. His cynicism is sometimes ingenuous. He says: 
‘Until the United States Navy undertook its monumental studies of Micronesia, 
all other expeditions to the area were principally motivated by the spirit of 
grab’ (p. 77). Yet we are told ‘UN orno UN, we’d have kept them (the islands) 
anyhow’ (p. 22). This aggressive spirit pervades the book. Cyrit BELSHAW 





AUSTRALIA IN NEW GuINEA. By L. P. Mair. Introduction by Lord Hailey. 


London, etc., Christophers, 1948. xviii + 238 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. 
Index. 83” x 34”. 18s. 


For half a century the group of islands often collectively described as 
New Guinea—‘as beautiful a cluster of jewels as nature has made’—have 
been the anthropologist’s field par excellence and something of a novelist’s 
paradise as well. Throughout this period a spate of books, with the exception 
of Stephen Read’s The Making of Modern New Guinea, has left almost un- 
touched a systematic examination of the problems of colonial administration in 
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the area, more especially since Australia assumed responsibility for Papua in 
1906 and for the Mandated Territory in 1920. 

This book remedies the deficiency. The author, who is Reader in Colonial 
Administration at the University of London, was invited by the Australian 
Government in 1945 to lecture on colonial administration at the Australian 
Army School of Civil Affairs which, after the end of the war, became the 
Australian School of Pacific Administration. She took the opportunity to study 
the whole development of Australian colonial administration. The book is 
based primarily on a study of documents, supplemented by a visit of ten weeks 
to Papua during the period of change-over from military to civil administration. 

With one exception, Dr Mair has produced a text which will amply meet the 
needs of all who are interested in the detail of Australian colonial administration. 
As an exposition of difficulties, an analysis of principle and method, and an 
assessment of achievement in Papua and the Mandated Territory up to the 
outbreak of war, and to some extent during the war, the book is a first-rate 
condensation of difficult material. It is compact, well-written and interesting, 
and has the lucidity and downrightness which mark all Dr Mair’s colonial studies. 

In the preface Lord Hailey observes that before the Japanese invasion the 
history of the area ‘may be said not unfairly to reflect the outlook of a govern- 
ment which had no traditional experience and of a public with no noticeable 
interest in the conduct of native affairs’. As Dr Mair’s account progresses from a 
study of background through the techniques of administration, the measures 
and conditions of economic development, the conditions of labour, and social- 
service policy up to the outbreak of war, it is impossible to resist the force of 
her comment that there was a considerable leeway between Australian colonial 
practice and what has been found possible in some other colonial territories. 

The war period left the islands convulsed and, in certain areas, almost totally 
ruined. A bold, adventurous policy was devised in circumstances not yet fully 
clear. It led to one of the most rancorous controversies in Australian political 
history. The ‘exception’ referred to above concerns Dr Mair’s appraisal of the 
new policy, the controversy, and the surrounding circumstances. In the 
reviewer's opinion, her account is in several important respects defective even 
when allowance is made for the period in which it was written (1947). There is 
not merely a loss of objectivity but a flight from it, which mar an otherwise 
excellent book. 

The structure of argument too often resorted to is illustrated by the passage 
(p. 232) in which the author is ‘forced’ to the conclusion that ‘the tradition of a 
Civil Service loyally carrying out the policy of whatever party is in power is not 
strong enough in Australia’. This serious assertion is justified only by inference 
from ‘the alternative supposition, that sheer inefficiency is responsible for the 
delays at Canberra in action on urgent requests from Port Moresby’ which the 
author is not prepared to entertain because it would be ‘too uncomplimentary’. 
Such a conclusion is, indeed, ‘forced’. 

The whole experiment conducted in Papua~New Guinea from 1945 to 1948 
will be a source of interest and a subject of debate for many years. For all that 
passed before that period this book is of the greatest value. 

W. E. H. STANNER 


UNITED STATES AND LATIN AMERICA 


THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY: a Commentary and an Interpretation. By Harold 
J. Laski. London, Allen & Unwin, 1949. x + 785 pp. Index. 9}” x 6}”. 
25s. 

THIS may come to be regarded as Professor Laski’s central book, as it is also 
his largest. He first went to teach at Harvard in 1916, and this is the fruit of 
his American studies, American experience, and American friendships through 
the intervening generation. Perhaps indeed he has set his sights not at Tocque- 
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ville and Bryce, whom his title echoes, but at finally out-Broganing his only 
British rival among interpreters of the United States. There are specific chapters 
on political institutions, business, labour, religion, education, culture, minority 
problems, foreign policy, and press, cinema, and radio. Orotund, periphrastic, 
and repetitive, the book is packed with learning and observation, and saturated 
with his socialist faith, the hunger and thirst after righteousness so justly 
ascribed to him by Miss Rebecca West, which gives nobility to all he writes. 
But there is little reciprocal relationship between his faith and the multi- 
farious material of his study. Wyndham Robinson once had a cartoon of Mr 
Belloc seated at a table, grasping a fair-sized struggling female labelled ‘Reason’ 
and trying to squeeze her into a cardboard cathedral labelled ‘Roman Catholic 
Church’. Professor Laski is engaged in a comparable task. His book is an 
analysis of the contradictions of capitalist democracy and the malignant 
ascendancy of the business man. His theme is that the American tradition 
has not been adapted to industrial society since the Civil War; that the Second 
World War failed to be ‘a crusade for the renovation of the American tradition’ 
(p. 37); and that now ‘America stands on the threshold of its third great 
revolution’ (p. 262). His picture is strangely uniform and static. Regional 
variety tends to be ironed out under the generalizations; there is little to 
suggest the shift of economic and political power towards the West; by and 
large the standpoint is the Eastern seaboard. And Professor Laski seems the 
prisoner of his early experience. The America he describes is fundamentally 
that of Sacco and Vanzetti. He criticizes the New Deal as a restoration not an 
innovation, without asking if restoration is not the accent of change in American 
as in British history, and without any premonition that the business man might 
perhaps be decisively deposed by a Democratic victory of November 1948. 
In a remarkable passage (pp. 758-61) he contrasts Roosevelt with Lenin, who 
‘succeeded in seizing the State power on behalf of the masses’—a permissible 
judgement in 1920 for a Fabian without Bertrand Russell’s insight, but it is 
surely tenacious to continue thirty years later to test American democracy by 
the Russian yardstick. If there is more to be learned from the 169 pages of 
Brogan’s The American Problem+ than from the 761 pages of Laski’s The 
American Democracy, it is because the former, accepting the United States as a 
valid and autonomous historical phenomenon, catches its vitality, its un- 
predictability, its Werden. Professor Laski’s great book resembles the magni- 
ficent tomes of Counter-Reformation controversy, Philippe de Mornay’s 
Mysterium Iniquitatis or Malvenda’s De Antichristo, less interesting in the 
long run for their vast accumulation of curious facts than for the archaic 
theology by which they are governed. MARTIN WIGHT 


THE MEmorrRS OF CORDELL Hutt. New York, Macmillan; London, Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1948. 2 vols. 1: xii, 916; 2: vi, 917-1084. 9” x 6”. $10.50. 
50s. 

THESE volumes are written in a style that is usually dry and often flat. 
There is scarcely a sentence in them that sticks in the reader’s mind. Nor do 
they add a great deal, directly, to our knowledge of American foreign policy 
during the years 1932-44. During the war Mr Hull’s influence somewhat 
declined in importance. He did not share President Roosevelt’s full confidence; 
he was not invited to ‘sit in’ on military matters; and he did not attend the 
conferences at Casablanca and Teheran. He was never a social intimate of the 
President and he was not particularly fond of those who were. He opposed the 
idea of a third term, was critical of some of Roosevelt’s domestic policies, 
sceptical of the effect of ‘appeals’ to European rulers, irritated (and not un- 
reasonably) by the President’s habit of using special envoys and special advisers, 
such as Mr Morgenthau, in spheres which might be considered to be those of the 
Department of State. 


1 Reviewed in International Affairs, January 1945, p. 138. 
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How, then, did two men, each of them strong and capable of intense convic- 
tion, manage to work together for twelve harrassing years? Much of the answer 
is to be found in those qualities of Mr Hull’s which are evident in this book, 
his shrewdness, his distaste for gossip and mere cleverness, his wiry but not 
intolerant honesty, his ability to gauge the mind of Congress. In addition, the 
‘liberalism’ of the two men overlapped sufficiently to make co-operation 

ossible. 
. Of the two Mr Hull was the more cautious, the less easily self-deceived, 
superficially the more ‘integrated’. Superficially, because there runs through 
these volumes a curious duality of outlook. On the one hand there are the 
hopeful, platitudinous aspirations of the early twentieth-century liberal. ‘The 
creation of the United Nations organization, embracing all the peace-loving 
nations, was in my opinion a turning-point in the political development of the 
world’ (p. 1736). For Mr Hull the guidance of Magna Carta and the Declaration 
of Independence is towards a world in which there are no empires, in which all 
peoples are self-governing and tariffs are reduced to vanishing point. In 
contrast to this, is a vein of deep pessimism, a nostalgia for the Tennessee 
mountain villages of seventy years ago where there were no daily newspapers but 
where boys could read Gibbon and Grote and revere Jefferson and imbibe 
wisdom from old Confederate soldiers talking of everything on earth in little 
cross-road stores on rainy Saturday afternoons. In 1930 Mr Hull was convinced 
that ‘there was less sound political thinking’ than he had ever known, and now 
he believes, that ‘organized society during the past generation has... 
degenerated’ (p. 1729). The optimism and the pessimism remain unreconciled 


and Jefferson lives in these volumes to the very eve of the atomic age. - 
W. L. Burn 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION: Its Origins and Development. By A. H. Kelley 
and W. A. Harbison. New York, Norton, 1948. London agent: Allen & 
Unwin. xvi-+ 940 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x 6}”. 42s. 

THIs is a clear, comprehensive, sensible history of American constitutional 
development, intended, as the authors put it, ‘for the average undergraduate 
student or general reader’. In so far as it differs from other standard works in 
the same field, it is in the somewhat greater attention it pays to the post-Civil 
War period, and, in particular, to the post-New Deal years. (It takes the story 
up to 1947.) It has many merits; it is easily and lucidly written, it is fair and 
restrained in its judgements (in so far as its authors display a point of view it 
may be said to be a point or so left of centre) and it treats the reader as an 
adult without at the same time assuming in him a knowledge which he may 
not possess. It has an excellent, annotated bibliography, and the authors 
also draw attention in the text itself to works of particular significance in the 
field of constitutional history or interpretation. 

If there is a general criticism to be made it is that the authors have some- 
times yielded to the temptation, always in wait for those who write about so 
legalistic a constitution as the American, to concentrate on those aspects of 
constitutional development which have provided fodder for the courts at the 
price, sometimes, of doing full justice to the rest. Thus Congress is, compara- 
tively, thinly treated. The growth of the civil service, in both the federal 
government and that of the states, is practically ignored. But despite these 
faults, The American Constitution is on the whole a book to be recommended. 

H. G. NICHOLAS 


THE MAN IN THE STREET: the Impact of American Public Opinion on Foreign 
Policy. By Thomas A. Bailey. New York and London, Macmillan, 1948. 

v + 334 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x 6}”. $5.00. 25s. 
THE basis of this long but lively book is stated on its second page: ‘The 
most powerful nation in the world today is the United States, and consequently 
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the most powerful body of public opinion in existence is formed by the American 
people.’ Many persons may doubt whether the second necessarily follows from 
the first, but not so Mr Bailey. In sixteen vigorous chapters he castigates the 
American public for all kinds of errors, and praises them for a few virtues. 
Nearly all the general problems of American relations to outside Powers are 
discussed. The end of it all is that he reaches eleven conclusions (pp. 318-19). 
These are that Americans should attract their best brains into public service; 
should exercise extreme care in the election of their public servants; should 
delegate more responsibility to their public officials; should educate for states- 
manship; should raise the educational and apperceptive level of their entire 
population ; should rip away the prejudice-encrusted legends about the past of 
foreign peoples; should develop more tolerance; should learn in thinking to put 
themselves in the other fellow’s sandals; should train themselves to keep their 
heads in times of crises; should keep vigilant and should remember that in unity 
there is strength. There is not much to indicate how these desired improvements 
are to be achieved and nothing at all about what the outcome might be. 
F. C. BARTLETT 


AMERICA THROUGH BritisH Eyes. Compiled and ed. by Allan Nevins. London 
and New York, Oxford University Press, 1948. xi-+ 530 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. 8}” x 5$”. 25s. $6.00. 

THIs is a book, not to review, but to recommend without reserve. We were 
already in debt to Allan Nevins for his American Social History as Recorded by 
British Travellers (1923), and now the debt is increased. Here is America as 
seen by Cobbett and Dickens, by Anthony Trollope, Herbert Spencer and 
Matthew Arnold, and (in our own time) by John Buchan, Graham Hutton, and 
some others, thirty-one British witnesses in all: and all, in their contrasted ways, 
worth hearing. The book is fortified by a well-chosen bibliography and by 
that greater rarity, a good index. 

One comment—or view of those United States—is missing. The other day, 
Jean Paul Sartre described America as ‘a vacuum’; and a British visitor (not 
quoted here) saw it thirty years ago ‘as a surface, bright and flat, almost as if it 
had no third dimension’. It is curious that none of the witnesses summoned by 
Allan Nevins has recorded ¢his impression. A. F. WHYTE 


A JERSEYMAN’S JOURNAL: Fifty Years of American Business and Politics. By 
Walter E. Edge. New Jersey, Princeton University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1948. xi-+ 349 pp. Index. 9” x 6”. $5.00. 27s. 6d. 

MR EpcE has written his autobiography as a business-man, Governor, and 

Diplomat. His business interests lay in journalism and advertising, as editor 
and publisher of the Aélantic City Daily Press and proprietor of the Dorland 
Agency. He served two terms as Governor of his home state, New Jersey, the 
first during the presidency of Woodrow Wilson, and the second during the 
recent war and the first year of the peace. His diplomatic service covered the 
years 1929 to 1933, when he was United States ambassador to France. His book 
is chiefly interesting to the English reader for the eyewitness accounts it gives 
of the war-debt moratorium conferences of 1931. To the student of American 
politics it also provides a picture of a representative Republican politician 
and public figure during the period 1912-47. H. G. NICHOLAS 


DocuUMENTS ON AMERICAN ForEIGN RE ations, vol. VIII. July 1, 1945- 
December 31, 1946. Ed. by Raymond Dennett and Robert K. Turner. 
New Jersey, Princeton University Press (for World Peace Foundation) ; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1948. xxxvii + 962 pp. Appendixes. 
Index. 9}” x 6}”. $6.00. 32s. 6d. 

THE eighth volume of this series covers a period of eighteen instead of twelve 
months (July 1945 to December 1946), thus marking a transition from a fiscal- 
year basis to that of a calendar year. 
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Among the more important documents in this volume are those dealing with 
the end of the Japanese war, the establishment of the International Military 
Tribunal for the Far East, and a section on the finance of total war, covering 
the discontinuance of Lend-Lease operations. P. E. BAKER 


MAJOR PROBLEMS OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN PoLicy, 1948-1949. A Study 
Guide. Prepared by the Staff of the International Studies Group of The 
Brookings Institution. Washington, D.C., Brookings Institution, 1948. 
ix + 246 pp. Maps. 11” x 8”. $1.50. 18s. 

TuIs is the second in what promises to be a most useful series of annual 
‘study guides’. Parts I and II review the position which the United States at 
present holds in world affairs and the major issues which confront it. Part III 
then poses specific ‘problems’ of foreign policy for study and analysis. The text 
is buttressed at the appropriate points with ‘selected references’ to official 
documents, and there is an excellent bibliography at the end. 

CLIFTON J. CHILD 


MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. By Dorothy C. Tomp- 
kins. Foreword by Samuel C. May. Chicago, Public Administration Service, 
1948. Mimeographed. ix + 338 pp. Index. 10%” x 8”. $5.00. 

Tus is a guide to materials for the study of selected domestic aspects of 
Federal Government in the United States. Emphasis in the selection of the 
materials has been placed on the period 1914-47, though some earlier sources 
have been included. 


Must WE Have Foop SurptuseEs?: a Report of a Discussion in the.National 
Planning Association Agricultural Committee on National Policy. Washing- 
ton, D.C., N.P.A., 1949. viii-+ 47 pp. (Planning Pamphlets, No. 66.) 
50 cents. 

THE Committee discussed whether, as food surpluses returned to the United 
States, the policy should be to ‘eat them up at home, send them overseas, or 
refuse to produce them’. Those taking part in the discussion gave preference to 
the first alternative. 


THE Stupy oF LATIN AMERICAN History: an Inaugural Lecture Delivered at 
University College London on 4th November 1948. By R. A. Humphreys. 
Pamphlet. London, H. K. Lewis, 1948. 17 pp. 84” x 54”. 2s. 6d. 

Tus is the inaugural lecture of the Chair of Latin American History at 
University College, the first such Chair to be established in Great Britain. 
Professor Humphreys is to be congratulated ‘on his appointment, and on the 
conception of his task which this lecture reveals. 

It is of the essence of this conception that no serious historian can look at 
Latin American history as just one revolution after another, and a plague on 
all of them. What is going on is the evolution of a vigorous society from contrasts 
and clashes that, at the time, must have appeared irreconcilable, the whole 
being set in a stern but almost limitless geographical environment. It is only 
today that we are beginning to see what that society may be. It will only be 
understood, like any society, in the light of its past, and Professor Humphreys 
is one of those who are best placed to interpret that past, not only to those 
who are already his admirers, but also to an increasing circle of serious students. 


K. G. GRUBB 


THE UNITED STATES AND SOUTH AMERICA: the Northern Republics. By Arthur 
P. Whitaker. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1948. xix + 280 pp. Maps. Map endpapers. Index. 
(The American Foreign Policy Library, ed. by Sumner Welles.) 7}” x 5". 
$3.50. 17s. 6d. 

Tuis is a most informative and penetrating study—historical, social, 
political, economic, and strategic—of the five so-called ‘Bolivarian Republics’, 
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Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia, and one which is none the 
less valuable to the English reader because it is approached from the viewpoint 
of United States foreign policy. Bolivar in his disillusionment called Venezuela 
a barracks, Colombia a debating society, Ecuador a monastery; and Mr 
Whitaker makes clear how heavily the dice has been weighted against all five. 
‘Three-quarters of their total area consists of tropical jungle, deserts drier than 
the Sahara, and the massive multiple ranges of the Andes. In each country 
nature seems to have placed these with a view to making national integration 
as difficult as possible’ (p. 8). ‘Only a few miles from the national capital (of 
Colombia) itself the people are living back in 1897; in remoter rural regions they 
are living in the colonial period’ (p. 199). To the economic weakness inherent in 
mono-culture or mono-production (Bolivian tin, Colombian coffee, Venezuelan 
oil), the agreed answer is diversification by industrialization. This needs, in 
addition to protective tariffs, capital equipment and loans, both of which 
are obtainable only from a United States vowed to an anti-tariff policy; and the 
implications of the dilemma run through the whole gamut of political and social, 
as well as economic, problems. They spell a bleak future for Bolivia and Ecuador. 
WILLIAM C. ATKINSON 


THE BRAZILIAN Economy: Chronic Inflation and Sporadic Industrialization. 
By Henry W. Spiegel. Philadelphia and Toronto, Blakiston Co., 1949. 
xv + 246 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 8?” x 6”. $4.50. 


THIs is a book with a thesis—that too-rapid industrialization imposed on an 
essentially agrarian and semi-feudal society must result in economic and 
social chaos—and an admonitory corollary—that, unless the United States is 
prepared to assist the Brazilians along the road to democratic government 
and a higher standard of living for the masses, Brazil may become a Communist 
State. The Communist Party is now illegal and therefore operates underground, 
but, at the time of the 1945 elections, ina population one-third that of the United 
States, it had gained fifty thousand more members than its American counter- 
part and was notably strong in the principal ports and in the expanding 
industrial region of Sao Paulo. The author’s preoccupation with the Communist 
menace does not impinge on his illuminating investigation of the problems 
confronting post-Vargas Brazil. These are competently discussed under five 
heads: income, prices, and finance; population and labour; foreign trade and 
investment ; agricultural commodities; industrial development. It appears that 
economic nationalism, to the fore in Argentina, is on the decline in Brazil, 
for the 1946 Constitution, while imposing certain necessary safeguards, allows 
greater freedom for foreign investment than Vargas permitted. 

J.C. J. METFORD 


LaBouR Courts IN LATIN AMERICA: Report submitted by the International 
Labour Office to the Fourth Conference of American States Members of 
the International Labour Organisation (Montevideo, April 1949) on the 
Fourth Item on the Agenda: the Adjustment of Labour Disputes. Geneva, 
I.L.0., 1949. v + 110 pp. Appendixes. (Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 13.) 9$” x 6}". 3s. gd. 

THE report reviews the different methods of adjustment of legal labour 
disputes in the United Kingdom, France, Sweden, and Germany, grievance 
procedure in the United States and Canada, settlement of legal disputes in Latin 
American countries, draws conclusions from this survey, and includes a draft 
of the resolution proposed for consideration by the Fourth Conference of the 
American States Members of the I.L.O. C. 
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THE MAJOR ForeIGN Powers: the Governments of Great Britain, France, the 
Soviet Union, and China. By John C. Ranney and Gwendolen M. Carter. 
Foreword by Benjamin F. Wright (Editor). New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
1949. cxlii+ 865 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x 6}’. 
$7.50. 

THE authors of this book, two Professors at Smith College, have succeeded 
admirably in what they set out to do, which is, as Professor Benjamin F. 
Wright says in his foreword, ‘to offer descriptions and analyses of the govern- 
ments of the Great Powers, together with running comparisons of these govern- 
ments with each other and with the American system’. It is hard to say which 
of the four sections of the book is the most successful. That on the United 
Kingdom is surely the most enlightened description of British politics ever made 
in an American publication; that on France is useful particularly for its pages 
on the Fourth Republic; that on the Soviet Union is a model of historical 
judgement; and that on China will be none the less valuable for having been 
overtaken by events. 

The structure of the book is simple and sensible. Each section begins with a 
description of the people’s background, history, and political ideas, then come 
six chapters on political institutions, followed by a consideration of the Govern- 
ment’s contemporary attempts to solve problems of public welfare and a short 
chapter on international relations. 

“Ranney and Carter’ should become a standard textbook on comparative 
government. It is to be hoped that it may be published, under another title, in 
England where there is need for an introductory book of this sort in the univer- 
sities; and the book is well enough written to have a public outside the academic 
enclosures. J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


GOVERNMENTS AND POLitTics ABROAD. Ed. by Joseph S. Roucek. Revised edn. 
New York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1948. xii-+ 585 pp. Index. 84” x 53”. 
$5.00 27s. 6d. 

THE scope of this book is happily not as wide as the title might suggest: 
the authors limit themselves to thirty-three countries. This involves selection, 
which results in some oddities. Belgium and the Netherlands surely have a 
stronger claim than the quondam Baltic States. Japan is omitted on the ground 
that ‘the pattern of government and politics there has not yet crystallized’, 
although, as the editor himself observes, the same can be said of Germany, which 
is included. The book here—and elsewhere—bears the stamp of its original date 
of compilation (1946). It is brought up to March 1948 by the addition to each 
chapter of a more or less cursory section on ‘Recent Trends’. 

A work written by five authors must be uneven, and there are some points 
of detail and occasional generalizations which are open to criticism. But the aim 
is to provide a textbook on comparative government and politics, and the 
authors confine themselves, on the whole, to unexceptionable narrative and 
analysis. 

Perhaps the book is a little over-cautious in this respect. It provides the 
material for, but rarely ventures on, comparisons. It has, however, the require- 
ments of a good textbook: it is balanced, dispassionate, and full of sound factual 
information. SAUL ROSE 





INTERNATIONAL Po.itics: the Destiny of the Western State System. By 
Frederick Lewis Schuman. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill, 
1948. Fourth edn. xvii+ 1026 pp. Maps. Tables. Appendixes. 
Indexes. 9}” x 6}”. $5.50. 33s. 

THIs is a textbook that attempts to provide a historical background, an 
institutional analysis, and a current guide to the study of international politics. 
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It is as wide in its scope as it is opiniated in its judgements. Professor Schuman 
pulls no punches, though he indulges in a great deal of vigorous shadow-boxing. 
His idealism and hatred of war lead him into primroseate paths and his emotional 
language reveals a lack of objectivity, especially in his attitude towards the 
older imperialisms. The book is best in its survey of the growth of international 
law and practice, most tendentious as it approaches the problems of the 
immediate present and their roots. The author sees the history of international 
relations as a long-drawn tragedy of selfishness and nationalism, with economic 
motives as the evil protagonists; yet his study of imperialism is honest enough 
to point out how ill the facts fit the requirements of materialistic theory. 

There are mistakes of interpretation as well as of fact, though it would be 
invidious to expect the absence of either in so large a book. Thus the attack on 
the organization of the machinery of foreign relations in individual States is 
accompanied by a diatribe against the reactionary influence of permanent 
officials; the foreign policy of Neville Chamberlain, who took pains to ignore the 
opinions and nullify the influence of his permanent officials, is stigmatized as 
devilish as well as incompetent; the German acquisition of Kiaochow is dated 
1899 on p. 526, 1898 on p. 530, and 1897 in the map on p. 575. The actual date 
was, of course, March 1898. The ‘suggested readings’ for the subject matter of 
Book I include Twenty-five Years by ‘Edward Gray’ (p. 126); on p. 322 Mr te 
Water, formerly High Commissioner in London for the Union of South Africa, 
is referred to as M. (sic) Ter Waters; on p. 549 the present Prime Minister of 
Israel becomes David Ben Gurian; and on pp. 543 and 549 Professor Schuman 
subscribes to the popular fallacy of supposing that there is a Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem. EMILE H. U. DE GROOT 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS: the Dynamics of Politics Abroad. Ed. by Fritz 
Morstein Marx. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1949. xxxii + 713 pp. Index. 
oh” x 6". $6.35. 

SEVERAL American specialists have contributed to this comprehensive 
study in comparative political ideas and institutions. Constitutional government 
is studied in its various forms in Britain, the Dominions, and the States of 
Western Europe. Of particular interest is the section on Soviet Russia, whose 
political, economic, and social administration is covered in some detail. The 
centralized paity machinery is contrasted with the federal structure of the State, 
and the role of the Press as a corrective to bureaucratic incompetence is stressed. 
In the Far East, the governmental and party structures of Kuomintang and 
Communist China and of post-war Japan are analysed. Among Latin American 
States Mexico and Brazil appear as examples of evolution towards democratic 
federal States. In the concluding chapters the editor touches on the question 
of whether democratic processes of government can be reconciled with the 
needs of military security, within the framework of the nation-State. Students 
of contemporary politics will find this book invaluable. IEUAN G. JOHN 


CURRENT READINGS ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. No. 5. Ed. by Norman J. 
Padelford and P. P. Tompkins. Cambridge, Mass., Addison-Wesley Press, 
1949. x + 307 pp. Maps. (M.I.T. Publications in International Affairs.) 
gf" x 6". $1.50. 

THE editor, who is Professor of International Relations at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has made a useful selection, mainly for the period 
January-July 1948, covering security, international economic co-operation, 
progress in international organization, regionalism, and problems of peace- 
making. The third Annual Report of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations and substantial excerpts from the opening debates of the Third Session 
are included, together with the full texts of various resolutions. Despite careful 
pruning much of the material, especially on the journalistic side, is repetitive. 
This may be inevitable or intentional. BRIAN TUNSTALL 
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Droit INTERNATIONAL ET HISTOIRE DIPLOMATIQUE. Ed. by Claude-Albert 
Colliard. Paris, Domat Montchrestien, 1948. xi+ 527 pp. 84” x 5}”. 
500 frs. 

Tus collection is the second in a series of reference volumes undertaken 
for the use of students by Professors of the Faculté de Droit of Grenoble. The 
first part, under the heading ‘Droit International’, is divided into four sections 
entitled ‘Eléments de la Communauté Internationale’, and includes neutrality 
agreements, colonial agreements, mandates, trusteeship, and international 
agreements, e.g., the League of Nations Pact, the Charter of the United Nations, 
the Charter of the Americas. The second part, under the heading ‘Histoire 
Diplomatique’, contains the texts of more significant agreements between States 
from the Holy Alliance of 26 September 1815 up to the agreement of European 
Economic Co-operation signed in Paris on 16 April 1948. 


AMERICAN AGENCIES INTERESTED IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. Compiled by 
Ruth Savord. 3rd revised edn. New York, Council on Foreign Relations, 
1948. No price. 

Tuis handbook includes, in alphabetical order, the names of unofficial 
organizations in the United States concerned directly with international affairs 
with the object of research or action. In each case information is given on the 
purpose of the organization, its means of finance, its staff, and its activities. In 
addition the work includes a list of Chambers of Commerce in the United States, 
Foreign Information Bureaux, Institutions which have ceased to exist since 
the appearance of the second edition in 1942, a most useful subject index, and a 
list of personnel of organizations referred to. 


PoLiTiIcAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD: Parliaments, Parties and Press as of 
January 1, 1949. Ed. by Walter H. Mallory. New York, Harper & 
Brothers for Council on Foreign Relations, 1949. 213 pp. 10” x 0”. $3.50. 

Tuis excellent reference book provides essential background information 
on the government, parties, and press of most countries of the world, with a 
brief summary of outstanding political events during the last few years. There 
is also a useful section on the structure of the United Nations and subsidiary 
international organizations. 
This year, unfortunately, the section on the press in Germany is marred by 
several misprints which detract from the value of the information. 
E. CAMPBELL 


PAPERS ON PARLIAMENT: A Symposium by P. M. Briers, Sir Herbert Williams, 
Harold Nicolson, Viscount Samuel, Hugh Molson. Foreword by Stephen 
King-Hall. London, Hansard Society, 1949. iv-+ 116 pp. Bibliog. 
74" xX 5". 6s. 

THESE papers appeared separately in pamphlet form in 1946 and 1947, and 
have now been revised and brought together. They deal with different aspects 
of the British parliamentary system—the Speaker of the House of Commons, a 
Question in Parliament, the Independent Member of Parliament, the Party 
System and National Interests, Delegated Legislation. C. 


THE INTERNATIONAL WHO’s WHO. 13th edn. London, Europa Publications, 
1949. xx + I0I5 pp. 10” x 8”. 84s. 
THE volume opens with a section on reigning royal families of the world and 
includes biographical notes on outstanding men and women in international 
organizations, and in governments and the life of the various nations generally. 


THE ANTARCTIC OCEAN. By Russell Owen. London, Museum Press, 1948. 
225 pp. Illus. Maps. Map endpapers. Index. 9” x 53”. 18s. 

A THOROUGHLY enjoyable book. Russell Owen has been in both the Arctic 

and Antarctic, and writes with the gift of a newspaper man for easy description. 
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He presents for the general reader not only a valuable addition to the history 
of Antarctic exploration, but also his own fair-minded and generous comment on 
several of the old controversies that have marred the reputation and work of 
some of the best explorers. Well worth reading. V. H. PATRIARCHE 


CARL ALSBERG—SCIENTIST AT LARGE. Ed. by Joseph S. Davis. Stanford, 
California, Stanford University Press, 1948. xi-+ 182 pp. Illus. Index. 
8$" x 5”. $2.00. 


Tuis is a study of an eminent American intellectual. Trained in medicine and 
pharmacology, his unusual versatility and breadth of mind drove him through 
natural science into the study of social and economic problems, and loaded him 
with administrative and advisory functions which he fulfilled with great distinc- 
tion, if apparently at times to the detriment of his research. Born in 1877, 
Alsberg died in 1940. For nearly thirty years, in the United States Department 
of Agriculture, at Stanford University, and, towards the end, in the University 
of California, he inspired thought and investigation over a wide range of 
scientific activities, and held the loyalty and affection of a host of pupils, 
colleagues, and friends. This is clear from the diverse tributes to his life and work 
by Alfred L. Kroeber, Donald D. Van Slyke, Fred B. Linton, Robert D. Calkins, 
and John B. Condliffe—friends in anthropology, chemistry, economics, and 
administration all stressing the same themes. The essay by Condliffe is of especial 
interest in the present context since it makes reference to Alsberg’s work for 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, including his tenure as Chairman of the 
American Council, for a time, and as Chairman of the International Research 
Committee from 1933 until his death. In this field of international studies 
Alsberg left few published contributions—though a lecture of his to Chatham 
House in 1937, on standards of living as a factor in international relations, 
is on record. His memorial, as a quotation by Condliffe puts it, is ‘in the stuff of 
other men’s lives’. RAYMOND FIRTH 


INSTEAD OF ARMS. By Count Folke Bernadotte. London, Hodder & Stoughton, 
1949. Vii 4- 200 pp. 9” X 6”. I2s. 6d. 


Tuts book gives us some of Count Bernadotte’s experiences as head of the 
Swedish Red Cross and as a conciliator. It shows how greatly his untimely death 
is to be deplored; nevertheless it is somewhat disappointing, giving the impres- 
sion of having been written with a too conscious discretion. We hope that some 
day the full story may be told. Some opinions emerge. He attributes the failure 
of the Germans to develop any general opposition against Nazism to a mental 
indolence making them not want to form their own opinion or to act in accord- 
ance with it and that—although this may seem a harsh judgement on a funda- 
mentally capable people—the problem must be understood as a psychological 
one. On the other hand, in dealing with the Nuremberg trials, he asks whether 
it is really just to condemn collectively all the members of an organization. Is it 
absolutely certain, for example, that all those who joined the S.S. are guilty 
of crime? Certainly some joined in good faith before its true character was 
revealed and did not afterwards dare to resign for fear of reprisals. Count 
Bernadotte happened to be in Berlin on the night of 22-3 November 1943 and 
he gives a striking account of the devastating air raid on the capital on this 
night—‘one of the most terrible I have ever experienced’. He notes that the 
only houses in the Tiergarten that had not suffered direct hits were the Italian 
and Japanese Embassies! H. A. WyNDHAM 


THE YEAR Book OF WoRLD AFFAIRS 1949. Vol. 3. Ed. by George W. Keeton 
and Georg Schwarzenberger. London, Stevens for the London Institute of 
World Affairs, 1949. vi + 342 pp. Appendix. Index. 10” x 6}”. 20s. 

Tus book is one of the publications of the London Institute of World 

Affairs and it is claimed that it occupies a place between two others; fuller than 
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the quarterly, but less detailed than in the Library publications. It consists of 
two parts; one a series of essays on different aspects of International Affairs, 
the other a number of reviews called Reports of World Affairs. Some of the 
former should serve asa contribution to the particular subjects with which they 
deal; others as an index of events. The work suffers, however, in spite of its 
merits, from its compromise nature. 

The addition of a chronological table of events might add to its usefulness, 
though this provision might delay the date of publication. 

Eric J. PATTERSON 


CATALOGUE OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROJECTS: an annotated list of work 
planned, in progress or completed by United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies. No.1. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1949. 271 pp. 
No price. 

TuIs catalogue is an invaluable tool to directors of research programmes 
and librarians. The present issue, which is the first of a series, contains notes 
on 739 projects. In each case a fully annotated note on the scope of the work, 
the date or likely date of publication, and the documents or sales number by 
which it can be identified, is given. There is a good index which nevertheless 
could be improved by a greater number of specific entries making it possible to 
trace a project on ‘national economic plans’ without referring to twenty or 
more entries listed under ‘economic development’, or six under ‘national 
income’. This publication takes the place of the Directory of Economic and 
Statistical Projects published in January 1948. BARBARA KYLE 


ALSO RECEIVED 


EuROPEAN History 1815-1914, a Select List of Books on. Ed. by Alan Bullock 
and A. J. P. Taylor. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1949. viii + 64 pp. (Oxford 
Recent History Group.) 7}” x 42”. 5s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY IN Economics for the Honours School of Philosophy, Politics 
and Economics. Oxford, Blackwell, 1948. 40 pp. 8}” x 5}”. 2s. 

New U.S.S.R. PROPOSALS ON DISARMAMENT: Draft Resolution submitted to 
the Security Council on 8 February 1949. Jacob Malik’s Speech at the 
Security Council on 10 February 1949 in support of the Resolution. London, 
‘Soviet News’, 1949. Pamphlet. 16 pp. 7}” x 5”. Id. 

WESTERN CIVILISATION AND CHRISTIANITY. By Marc Boegner. London, 
S.C.M. Press, 1948. 31 pp. (The Burge Memorial Lecture delivered in the 
Great School, Westminster School, 2 November 1948.) 7}” x 63”. Is. 6d. 

Unitep Asia. International Monthly of Asian Affairs. Ed. by G. S. Pohekar 
and U. R. Rao. Vol. 1, no. 2, September 1948. Bombay, Inter-Asian 
Publishing House, 1948. 11” x 83”. 2s. 

EASTERN REVIEW: a Survey of the Cultural Life of East Central and South- 
Eastern Europe and of the Soviet Union. Ed. by Josef Matl and Heinrich 
Felix Schmid. Vol. 1, no. 2, July-September 1948. Klagenfurt-Wien, 
Kleinmayr Verlag, 1948. 90 pp. 9g}” x 6}”. Austrian shillings 7160, 
Swiss francs 3.50. 80 cents. 

MAN AND Foop: The Lost Equation? By C. Lester Walker and Blair Bolles. 
New York, Foreign Policy Association, 1949. 62 pp. Diagrams. Maps. 
(Headline Series.) 8” x 54”. 35 cents. 

BEHIND THE HEADLINES SERIES. Our Hungry World, by J. F. Booth (vol. 8, 
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